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Mizwszrs of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
- benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


* @ @®  @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
ong after you are out the world on these Feasts of the Church: 


The Circumcision 


; Holy Name of Jesus 
fe or, gotten even by your The Purification of Our Lady 


. ° Micvnene cage boauctstionscne.tiesecueaceseeas annie manne St. Matthias 
own, membership zn Sts. Philip and James 


ss P Finding of the Holy Cross 
the Passionist Chinese NN ik 2.5 Acie ednceens buicncsaiehude caeacedekaee ee St. James 


Sal : Racca wan cccapea tie cunta4040sieege caeeeceecweeaen St. Bartholomew 
Mission Society will Sept. 8 Nativity of Mary 
SME <.c5s0cbisle sidibibsn6.060 6000S 6N 66 S0Od0d 2K SOONER CABO St. Matthew 


° Oct. 28 Sts. Simon and Jude 
entitle you to the ING A6:54:tigbibmneee dnd d0eicbds kde aesweeddinensinacennnee St. Andrew 


oe MT. Jc haaweouasDaneedsnge Seneca nade sasancieneoaecebeeee St. Thomas 
spiritual helps you may RANA CREE A PPR T GEIEEE St. Stephen 


need. * * * As for | SR ere eres rere eae reerrery St. John, Evangelist 
AFTER DEATH 


‘ e ® ©@ One Holy Mass on every day of the 
and relatives, what year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
better vift than enroll- Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the frst 

a day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
ment in this Society? Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls Day. 


FURTHERMORE 


e °@ * © Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 


your deceased friends 
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Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the installment plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 
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‘The House of Our Holiness 


“The house of our holiness, and of our glory, where our 
fathers praised Thee, is burnt with fire, and all our lovely 
things are turned into ruins.”—Isaias 64-11. 


mer i of the Passionist Fathers in all parts of the 
world were shocked and surprised to learn of the 
disastrous fire which destroyed the historic Church of St. 
Michael on May 31. Only the charred and naked walls 
of this once magnificent basilica now remain, standing as 
mute and lonely sentinels of the glorious past, housing 
the remnants of ruin and desolation. For nearly a cen- 
ury the lofty twin towers and massive dome of St. 
Michael’s Monastery Church surmounted by their gilded 
crosses, visible for many miles around, were familiar and 
beloved landmarks of the metropolitan New York sky- 
line. Situated on a bluff high above the lordly Hudson 
they looked down upon the incessant comings and goings 
of river traffic. Before the era of tall buildings they 
were among the last objects visible to the eye of the 
traveller bound for foreign ports and one of the first 
to greet those returning from distant shores. Directl 
across from St. Michael’s is midtown Manhattan wit 
its busy marts of trade and commerce, its streets roaring 
with traffic and its skyscrapers silhouetted against the 
eastern horizon. St. Michael’s Church watched this city 
grow and expand into the metropolis of the modern 
world, while high above the surrounding country its 
crosses still gleamed ard within its hallowed walls multi- 
tudes of humans met the lasting mercy of God. 


I URING those years, countless thousands came to this 

church to worship or to find solace or to beg for- 
giveness for the errors of their lives. It became a place 
of pilgrimage, a national shrine of Catholic devotion. 
The greatest preachers of the time were invited to speak 
from its ancient, hand-carved oaken pulpit. Year after 
year it sent forth a group of zealous and youthful newly- 
ordained priests to labor in the vineyard of the Lord. 
From its huge sanctuary beneath the dome some two score 
heroic Passionist missionaries received their charge to set 
out for distant China to labor among the pagans. Week 
after week immense throngs came to venerate the two 
Passionist Saints—St. Paul of the Cross and St. Gabriel. 
St. Michael’s Monastery Church was more than a mere 
church. It became so intimately connected with the hearts 
ind the lives of those who visited it that for many only 
when it smouldered in ruins was their great attachment 
for it fully realized. Hundreds of telegrams were re- 
ceived from friends and former worshippers far and 
near, from Rome, from China, from the Pacific Coast, 
and from many other distant places. A leading member 
of the Hierarchy wrote to tell of the unforgettable im- 
pression it made upon him as a youth and that, kneeling 
in prayer before its beautiful main altar, he had felt his 
first yearning to become a priest of God. One of the 
»idest and most distinguished Jesuits in the country, in a 
letter of sympathy, described how as a young lad he 
would stand at the foot of Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York, and gaze across the river at the crosses of St. 
Michael’s, praying for light and guidance. 


7 building of St. Michael’s Monastery Church, 
- under the architectural direction of Mr. P. Kealy, 
was commenced in the month of November, 1868. The 
erection of the edifice was successfully continued until 
July 17, 1869, when the cornerstone was laid by Right 


THE RUINED INTERIOR OF ST. MICHAEL’S 


Reverend James Roosevelt Bayley, Bishop of Newark, 
and later Archbishop of Baltimore. The following is a 
translation of the Latin document placed in the corner- 
stone: “In the year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight 
Hundred and Sixty-nine, on the ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost Piux IX by the grace of God being Bishop of 
the Catholic Church; Ulysses S. Grant, President of the 
United States; Theodore Randolph, Governor of the State 
of New Jersey; Very Reverend John Dominick of the 
Infant Jesus, Provincial of the Passionists in America, in 
the presence of a large concourse of people, this stone and 
church were blessed and laid with due solemnity in honor 
of St. Michael, the Archangel, and to the honor and 
glory of God, by the Right Reverend James Roosevelt 
Bayley, D.D., first Bishop of Newark.” 


LD St. Michael’s is no more. It is definitely a ig 
of the past. However, the Passionist Fathers are al- 
ready negotiating for the erection of a new St. Michael’s, 


larger and grander than the original. It is hoped that 
within a few short years this new edifice will have been 
finished and that once more pious pilgrims from every 
corner of the land will wear a passage to its doors. 
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CURRENT FACT and COMMENT 


Avcsmeni.zp in their. national convention in- Philadel- 
phia, eighteén hundred leading officers and members of the 
Young: Women’s Christian Association unanimously voted for 
the ‘support of any legislation 

The: Y. W. C. A. 


furthering the dissemination 

Capitulates but Not of birth-control’ information. 

The ‘resolution was introduced 

coe Liquor by the Y. W.-C. A, public af- 

fairs conimittee and passed without a singt: dissenting voice 

or vote. “It states ‘that the Y. W. C: A. “. should work for 

a contintiance and’ furtherance of social ‘legislation, such .as 

measures which will provide that the dissemination of birth- 

control’ information| be placed. under authorized medical di- 

rection.” Thus the social uplift-minded Y. W. C. A. finally 

capitufatés. “This action.marks’ the defection. of another so- 

called Christian group.‘ It tells the world that now the “‘Ghris- 
tian” nidy be taken from the Y. W. C. A. 

Further. on-in the report. of this same national convention 
we learn=that-there was a vigorous attack against liquor and 
the Government’s- legalization of the liquor traffic: “We are 
an organization which dares to protest against the maintenance 
of huge mavies arid against child-labor so why should not we 
protest‘against liquor control? Let us plan an adequate pro- 
gram'to férmulate’ public opinion against this old-fashioned 
evil in an-age when progress needs clear minds and healthy 
bodies.” Such beautiful and lofty sentiments! If it all were 
not so pathetic it would be laughable. These ladies would 
legalize immorality and in the same breath damn the person 
who takes a drink. Birth control and prohibition of liquor 
traffic are, indeed, strange bed-fellows. 

Instead of wasting their time and their breath in sibvonsting 
birth control, these women might well turn to reforming the 
conditions which they say are the greatest argument for the 
practice of birth control. Instead of benefiting society such 
advocacy as that of the Y. W. C. A. in the matter of birth con- 
trol is utterly anti-social. It is merely a sham and a smoke- 
screen thrown over the real problem. It is nothing more than 
a cheap excuse for delay in tackling the housing problem and 
clearing the slums. It is quite true that there are large fami- 
lies which are poor. This fact is being continually dinned into 
our ears by professional birth-control advocates such as the 
dear ladies of the Y. W. C. A. There are also small families, 
even families without children; there are even single men and 
women who are desperately poor. What about these? No mat- 
ter how the boosters for birth control may prate and prattle 
and argue and sob and protest their love for the innocent little 
children so undernourished and so handicapped, they, cannot 
get away from the basic, fundamental cause of all the sad 
conditions which they deplore. There must be a wide and 
Sweeping industrial, political and economic arrangement. 

Instead of berating the poor for exercising the God-given 
Privilege in having children, these women, if they must poke 
their noses into “social uplift endeavors”—most of them 
ought to try to improve their own homes—should carry their 


fight to the grafters, the political bosses, and the industrial 
barons. Give the family man and every man a living wage. 
Give labor its right to organize. Clear out the slums and 
wretched tenement districts. Then there will be less under- 
nourished children, no unhappy mothers, no repetition of the 
shocking bloodshed so recently found in Toledo. This would 
be better than all the resolutions and amendments about birth 
control and the liquor traffic that could possibly be made. 


AAA 


‘Tie recent message of President Roosevelt to Congress, 
in which he reviewed the progress of the Recovery Program 
and proposed new legislation, was packed with buoyant hope 
and a rare common sense. In 
it, among other things, the 
President completely silenced 
those scarecrows who vision us 
rushing headlong into dicta- 
torship or autocracy, when he said: “Less hopeful countries, 
where the ways of democracy are very new, may revert to 
the autocracy of yesterday. The American people can be 
trusted to decide wisely upon the measures taken by the Gov- 
ernment to eliminate the abuses of the past and to proceed in 
the direction of the greater good for the greater number. Our 
task of reconstruction does not require the creation of new 
and strange values. It is rather the finding of the way once 
more to known, but to some degree forgotten, ideals and 
values.” 

In another part he clearly set forth the basic responsibility 
of the State in the matter of safeguarding the security of the 
average citizen. “These three great objectives—the security 
of the home, the security of livelihood and the security of 
social insurance—are, it seems to me, a minimum of -the 
promise we can offer to the American people. They consti- 
tute a right which belongs to every individual and every 
family willing to work. They are the essential fulfillment of 
measures already taken toward relief, recovery and reconstruc- 
tion.” 

These brave words may be said to mark a new. birth of eco- 
nomic freedom for the individual. Such forthright and 
genuine Christian sentiments square with the fundamental 
tenets of Catholic economics and ethics. By virtue of them, 
President Roosevelt, whether unconsciously or otherwise, 
stands out among the rulers of the world as one of the fore- 
most advocates of the principles of the immortal Pope Leo 
XIII. The entire message is one of the boldest and finest 
plans ever set forth by any nation or any legislator for the 
promotion of the greater public good. It is to be hoped that 
Congress, for its own sake but especially for the sake of the 
American people, will catch the broad vision outlined and in- 
spired by President Roosevelt and enact legislation that will 
go hand in hand with it, and that the people themselves, in the 
forthcoming Congressional Elections, will return to Wash- 


President Roosevelt 
Still Looks Forward 
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ington only those representatives who are prepared to stand 
four-square with the President’s inspiring program. 


AAA 


‘Te nation-wide Catholic movement toward bringing the 
motion-picture producers to a realization of a proper sense of 
moral and social responsibility is now well under way. 
The Legion of Decency daily 
gathers strength and numbers 
as bishops and dioceses suc- 
ceed each other in adopting 
the plan. The impressive 
address of Cardinal O’Connell to the members of the Massa- 
chusetts Catholic Order of Foresters contains one of the most 
cogent and forceful arraignments of the movies that has yet 
been heard from anyone in authority: 

“You are Catholics and you have the responsibility of Catho- 
lics, and you cannot be indifferent to these influences which 
are intended by plot and plan, not merely incidentally or by 
accident, but by plot and plan, to ruin the faith of your children 
and, may I add, even your own faith. That is going on in 
what is called the motion-picture industry. It is an industry. 
At least we have the satisfaction of knowing that it is not an 
art but an industry. Millions upon millions every year pass 
into the hands of these—I really do not know how to charac- 
terize them, because anyone who profits by the weaknesses of 
human nature is too vile for a name... . 

“Everyone knows what Hollywood is. It is the scandal of the 
world. I am not saying that everyone who lives there par- 
takes of that rottenness of life. God forbid! .. . These people 
who are the actors and actresses on the screen, with their un- 
utterable disregard of every decent convention of life, with 
their three or four or five or six or seven husbands, are on 
the front pages. And sometimes that is about all we get in 
the daily paper—pictures of these queer people with the most 
outrageous ideas of life that one can find anywhere short of 
barbarism, with beautiful clothes and what might be called 
beautiful faces, but they are only masks... . How can you go 
and sit through a performance of that kind, carried on by peo- 
ple with that reputation, people with an openingly scandalous 
reputation and pour money into their laps by the millions ?” 

Although they will not admit it, the motion-picture moguls 
are more than a little worried over the turn of affairs. As the 
Christian Century says, “the Catholic Church has handed a jolt 
to the motion-picture industry.” The threat of boycott of in- 
decent performances has probably served to frighten the pro- 
ducers more than anything else. No matter how loudly and 
confidently they may pooh-pooh the program of the Legion of 
Decency, these same Hollywood head men cannot disguise 
their fears. They are merely whistling to keep up their cour- 
age. In fact, they have already launched a three-way counter- 
offensive. The first is a series of radio broadcasts emanating 
from the headquarters of our genial friend, Deacon Hays. 
This should run into money. But millions mean nothing to 
these men so long as they can continue to garner their profits 
from animated immorality. 

The second is an attempt to dissuade the bishops from sup- 
porting and continuing their crusade. Variety, that perky 
theatrical weekly which generally has its ears to the ground 
on all matters affecting the trade, reports on this matter in a 
recent issue: “An effort was made by a high motion-picture 
official to stop this bishop (Archbishop Curley of Baltimore) 
from making his attack, but His Excellency would not reveal 
to Variety the name of the visiting “pic” man. He further la- 
mented that he received no codperation from quarters he had 
expected it in this part of the country, meaning Catholics in 
the industry. He voiced objection to the erstwhile policy of 
the National Catholic Alumnae, ‘Boost the best and ignore 
the rest !’” Needless to say, any effort on the part of the pro- 
ducers to discourage the bishops would have about as much 
success as King Canute had with the tides of the ocean. 


The Catholic Call for 
a Legion of Decency 


As a final frantic means of protecting themselves the mo- 
tion-picture barons have thrown down a challenge. They 
claim (and hope) that the Catholics will disobey their bishops. 
They say “we are quite familiar with all the tricks of pro- 
fessional reformers and the methods of meddlesome ecclesias- 
tics. Condemn and censure us as much and as often as you 
like. We should worry. Your Catholic people will still pay 
at the box office.” There is only one answer to this insulting 
challenge to our faith and morality, and that is to fling it back 
into the faces of these moronic motion-picture overlords by 
signing and abiding by the pledge of the Legion of Decency. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that for once there will be a united 
Catholic front in this matter of the movies. More than a half 
dozen times in the past year Tue S1Gn has urged its readers 
to show some vestiges of genuine Catholic action in this re- 
gard. So often have the movies been mentioned editorially 
that some began‘to regard our editorial writers as dull and 
repetitious or so lacking in ideas that they could do nothing 
but hammer away at the movies. Such is far from being 
the case. If the truth be the truth then it deserves to be 
shouted from the housetops again and again. As long ago as 
1928, Tue SicGn attacked one of the largest, best-known and 
most powerful organizations of Catholic women and called 
upon its leaders, by name, to manifest a real Catholic spirit 
and show some fight on the subject of rotten movies. THE 
S1en will still continue to condemn and show up the motion- 
picture people as long as need may require and abuses exist. 
However, the real work remains up to our Catholic people. 
It is a very good thing for THE S1GN to protest against in- 
decent movies. It would be a far better and a more efficacious 
procedure if all American Catholics would enlist.in the Legion 
of Decency. The pledge of the Legion of Decency follows. 
Read it, remember it and live up to it. 


PLEDGE OF THE LEGION OF DECENCY 


I WISH to join the Legion of Decency, which condemns 
vile and unwholesome moving pictures. I unite with 
all who protest against them as a grave menace to youth, 
to home life, to country and to religion. s 

I condemn absolutely those salacious motion pictures 
which, with other degrading: agencies, are corrupting 

ublic morals and promoting a sex mania in our land. 

I shall do all that I can to arouse public opinion against 
the portrayal of vice as a normal condition of affairs, and 
against depicting criminals of any class as heroes and 
heroines, POE their filthy philosophy of life as 
something acceptable to decent men and women. ; 

I unite with all who condemn the display of suggestive 
advertisements on billboards, at theater entrances and the 
favorable notices given to immoral motion pictures. 

Considering these evils, I hereby oo to remain © 
away from all motion pictures except those which do not 
offend decency and Christian morality. I promise further 
to secure as many members as possible for the Legion of 
Decency. 

I make this protest in a spirit of self-respect, and with 
the conviction that the American public does not demand 
filthy pictures, but clean entertainment and educational 


features. 
AAA 


Ox June 8, His Eminence, William Cardinal O’Connell, 
Dean of the American Hierarchy, celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination to the holy priesthood. Thousands 
of Bostonians, Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike, including 
the highest officials of city and 
State, assembled to honor their 
Archbishop. Cardinal O’Con- 
nell has had a career unique among American prelates in that 
he made a success of his work on three continents. His record 


Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston 
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as priest, bishop, Cardinal and citizen has been a glory to the 
Catholic Church in America. Ordained priest in 1884, his 
varied talents and native ability were soon recognized and he 
rose rapidly in the service of the Church. After serving as 
curate in Boston he was appointed rector of the American 
College in Rome. A few years later he became Bishop of 
Portland, Maine. In 1905, while he ruled this See, he was 
made special Papal Envoy to the Emperor of Japan. In 1907 
he succeeded Archbishop Williams as Archbishop of Boston, 
and in 1911 he was elevated to the Cardinalate. For thirty 
years he has guided his priests and his people as a true 
shepherd. He stands today one of the leading figures in the 
public life of our country. 

He has loved justice and hated iniquity, yet he has been 
ever kind and gentle to the worst offenders. He is a strong 
man. His very face shows the strength of his character. He 
is a rarity among men in authority in that he never shrank 
from the call of duty. Whenever necessary, as facts and 
records prove, he spoke and acted with the greatest vigor and 
emphasis, always despising deception and human respect. His 
great mind and sound judgment would have made him a leader 
in any walk of life. He chose to give himself to the service 
of God at an early age and today, seventy-five years old, fifty 
years a priest, thirty-two years a bishop and twenty-three 
years a Cardinal he has the respect and regard, esteem and 
love of all over whom he rules as Archbishop of Boston. The 
editors of THe Sicn extend sincerest congratulations to 
Cardinal O’Connell on his Golden Jubilee and pray that the 
future will be for him full of bright promises and choice bless- 


ings. 
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W ITH great pleasure we announce a new series of bio- 
graphical sketches especially written for THE S1cGn by our out- 
standing Catholic historical scholar, Hilaire Belloc. The 
series will begin in our August 
issue, the first number of our 
fourteenth volume. This will 
be the third series of articles 
contributed to our pages by 
the distinguished author. The first dealt with a number of 
dogmatic truths in answer to the general question, Can an In- 
telligent Man be a Convinced Catholic in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury? The second consisted of a Gallery of Twelve Portraits 
of the Reformation in England. This fresh series continues 
the study of the Reformation, but chiefly as it affected the 
Catholic Church in Europe at large. 

The importance of the Reformation can never be exagger- 
ated ; but to understand that break-up of united Christendom it 
is not enough to know how it began; more valuable is the 
knowledge of the various phases through which it passed. 
With this thought in mind the author has conceived the plan 
of showing these phases through the portraiture of the charac- 
ters and activities of the chief personages in European history 
during the seventeenth century—that period which represents 
the drawn battle between the Catholic culture and what finally 
solidified into the Protestant culture. 

During the twenty years following 1517 the revolt against 
the Church was confused by a very praiseworthy effort to re- 
form abuses. But from 1536 to 1540 there happened a change 
in what had hitherto been a confused movement. This change 
was begun by Calvin who used unparalleled energy to establish 
anew Church for the utter destruction of the old Church. At the 
same time the temptation to loot Church property was growing 
—a temptation which rapidly promoted a vested interest in ef- 
fecting a change in religion. Those who attacked Catholic doc- 
trine opened the door for the seizure of enormous clerical 
endowments by the Princes and City Corporations and men in- 
dividually powerful through their wealth. After the middle 
of the sixteenth century the change is apparent and the fight- 
ing begins. 

With his remarkable faculty of making authentic history 


Belloc’s New Series of 
Historical Sketches 


read with all the intense interest of great fiction, Mr. Belloc 
has provided us with a notable feature for Tue Sicn during 
the coming twelve months. The list of subjects in the order 
of their appearance is as follows: 


(1) IMPORTANCE OF THE XVIITH CENTURY 
to the history of the Faith. It is the settlement of the 
battle begun in the previous century. 


(2) HENRY IV OF FRANCE: The Catholic cause 


half won in France. 


(3) JAMES I: The Protestant theory called “The Di- 
vine Right of Kings,’—the Protestant cause more than 
half won in England. 


(4) THE EMPEROR FERDINAND: The champion 
of Catholic Germany. 


(5) GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS: The champion of 
Protestant Germany and hireling of Richelieu. 


(6) RICHELIEU: He increases Catholic strength in 
France but weakens it in Germany. 


(7) LAUD: The internal division of Protestantism. 


(8) OLIVER CROMWELL: The failure to destroy 
Catholic Ireland. 


(9) DESCARTES: The reaction of the new science 
on the Catholic Faith. 


(10) PASCAL AND JANSENISM: The reaction of 
Calvinism on the Catholic Faith. 


(11) WILLIAM OF ORANGE: His house the symbol 
of Protestant success. 


(12) LOUIS XIV: The symbol of Catholic success, 
but also the reaction of the theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings upon Catholicism. 


AAA 


re Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. Gilbert Keith Chesterton, 
on being named Knight Commanders of the Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, in recognition of the invaluable services 
which, by their writings, they 
have rendered to the Catholic 
Church. {To Archbishop Cur- 
ley and the People of the Arch- 
diocese of Baltimore, on the 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the Founding of Maryland. 
{To Mr. Joseph J. Quinn, Editor of The Southwest Courier, 
on his election as President of the Catholic Press Association. 
{To Miss Eleanor Brown, blind high-school teacher of Day- 
ton, Ohio, on being awarded the degree Ph.D., by Columbia 
University. {To the Members of the Cast of the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau, on the three-hundredth anniversary of that 
famous religious drama. §To Francis Cardinal Bourne, of 
London, England, on the Golden Jubilee of his Priesthood. 
{To the Servite Fathers on their national radio broadcast on 
Mother’s Day, from the grounds of the Sanctuary of Our 
Sorrowful Mother, Portland, Oregon. {To the Eighty Colored 
Converts of Boston, Mass., on the reception of Baptism and 
First Holy Communion. {To the Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, on their great work in instructing these colored convert 
classes. To the Four Hundred and Ninety-Six Colored 
Catholics, the majority of them adult converts, on the reception 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation in the Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, New York City, and to the zealous Pastor and his 
twe worthy Assistants on their splendid efforts in behalf of 
these souls. §To our own Passionist Missionaries in Hunan, 
China, on the elevation of their Prefecture into a Vicariate 
Apostolic and on the appointment of Monsignor O’Gara, one 
of their fellow workers, as the first Passionist member of the 
Chinese Hierarchy.—Ad multos plurimosque annos! 


Toasts Within 
the Month 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


A SOAP-BOX ORATOR 
By Oriana Atkinson in the ‘“Times,”” New York: 
PON a wooden box this savior stands, 
Sawing the air with vicious hands, 
His dark, disordered hair, his sweaty skin 
Show what a dreadful turmoil he is in. 
His audience is calm. They shuffle ’round, 
Gape at his words and never make a sound. 
He tries to goad them on to revolution, 
To thought, to feeling, or to some solution 
Of all the sordid ills they know so well. 
They stare and snuffle and prefer their hell. 
There is disgust on his unshaven face, 
A fierce despair at so much dull disgrace, 
A star burns brightly in him, without question, 
And that’s what’s giving him this indigestion. 





LITTLE KNOWN OCCUPATIONS 


HE New York ‘‘Times,” reports on the great consternation 


occasioned the City Fathers on the problem of hiring a horse- 
executioner: 


Into the sombre proceedings of the Board of Estimate yes- 
terday crept the intriguing question of how much marksman- 
ship is required in the operation of shooting a horse, and the 
additional question of what would be fair compensation for a 
horse-executioner. 

Going through its usual routine, the Board took up a request 
for $50,953 by the Sanitation Department to collect and dispose 


of dead animals. Colonel Thomas W. Hammond, acting 
Sanitation Commissioner, was there to explain the request in 
detail. 

Borough President Samuel Levy of Manhattan pored 
through the schedules of new positions submitted with the 
request. 

“T chk, tehk,” he said, “what’s this? Five skinners at $6 a 
day, one cutter-up at $7, two grease men at $4, one dryer-man 
at $4, one evaporator-man at $4. And there’s the prize one— 
one horse-shooter at $5 a day.” 

“What’s that ?” cried the Mayor, “a horse-shooter ?” 

There it was in black and white—a horse-shooter. 

“What skill is necessary to shoot a horse ?” the Mayor asked 
Colonel Hammond. “It’s silly.” 

“Why not get a crap-shooter?” asked Borough President 
James J. Lyons of the Bronx, losing no chance to push his 
municipal lottery plan. 

“Do you pay the shooter $5 a shot?” asked the Mayor of 
Colonel Hammond. 

“No, Mr. Mayor,” he replied. “The horse-shooter has to 
shoot as many animals as come along in the course of a day for 
his $5.” 

“Well, how many horses come around to get shot?” the 
Mayor asked. 

“About a couple a day.” 

“Then give some shooter a gun and tell him to shoot them,” 
directed the Mayor. 

“How about a cop?” suggested Borough President Levy. 
‘“Haven’t we got any marksmen in the city employ?” 

“That’s out,” said Controller W. Arthur Cunningham. “A 
policeman gets more than $5 a day.” 

“This is a strange fix the city is in,” explained the Mayor. 
“Until this year’s budget, provision was made for the disposal 
of dead animals. The city had a contract with the Products 
Manufacturing Company, which had a plant at Barren Island 
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where these animals were disposed of. But no money was 
made available this year. 

“We've tried to peddle these animals all over the country to 
salvage plants, but nobody wants them. We can’t leave dead 
animals in the streets. The only available plant is at Barren 
Island and we propose to operate it. We need men specially 
qualified to do the work of disposal.” 





BEES IN HIS BEARD 
E “Fu-Jen Magazine,”’ of the Catholic University of Pekin, 

China, tells this story of a German gentleman who unfortu- 
nately fell asleep and had to call out the fire department before 
he could get up: 

A unit of the Berlin fire brigade, according to the 8 Uhr- 
Abendblatt (Eight P.M. Journal) was summoned urgently to 
the Tiergarten to remove a swarm of bees from the plentiful 
white beard of an elderly gentleman who had fallen asleep 
there. The extinguishing of fires is but one of the tasks which 
fall to the lot of this indefatigable force. In the winter they 
have been seen chipping ducks out of the ice, and in the sum- 
mer they are frequently. called to remove bees which have 
swarmed in inconvenient places. The latest alarm, however, 
is unique in their experience. It appears, according to the ac- 
count of this trustworthy newspaper, that the elderly gentle- 
man chosen by the bees on this occasion, was awakened by 
their buzzing, but retained sufficient presence of mind not to 
make more movement than was necessary with his lips to re- 
quest passers-by to have him released from his plight. They 
quickly summoned the firemen, the bees were removed, and 
the relieved victim went home. His name is not given; unwept, 
unhonored, but at least unstung, he passes into anonymity as 
the only man who ever had bees, not in his bonnet, but in his 
beard. 





A REPLY TO PACIFISTS 


S bine great wave of exaggerated pacifism now sweeping over the 
country will find an eloquent and unanswerable argument in 
this stirring article appearing in the ‘Manchester Union,” New 


Hampshire: 

So you have taken the pledge! Never under any circum- 
stances, you affirm, will you bear arms for your country. Yet 
you do not hate your country, and you are perhaps more cour- 
ageous, more intelligent, than is common. It is simply that, 
having convictions, you mean to live up to them. War, you 
believe, any war, every war, is wrong. And you are determined 
to take no part in it. 

Yet suppose that your ancestors, who hewed this country out 
of a wilderness, had felt as you do. Suppose that, when 
Indians burned outlying settlements, scalped women folk and 
carried off children, those early settlers had meekly submitted, 
retreated, leaving the land to solitude and the savage; where 
would we all be today ? 

Or suppose that in 1776 our young men had felt as you do? 
Can you imagine that there would ever have been any United 
States? You would perhaps have favored leaving the south- 
west to Mexico, and Cuba to Spanish misrule? 

But have you pictured to yourself what the position of our 
country would be, what your position, in a world arrogantly 
dominated by some militaristic European or Asiatic power ? 

You are accustomed, obviously, to think for yourself, to 
speak your mind boldly. You feel free to go about as you 
please, to choose the livelihood you prefer, to bring up your 
future children in your chosen faith, to have them well taught 
at the public expense, to be protected, by the police and the 
courts, in what is rightfully yours, to enjoy, even during 2 
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worldwide depression, conditions materially better than have 
been known in similar circumstances to any other people. 

. All these privileges—for privileges they are—are so natural 
to you that you probably do not even think about them. 

Yet they did not occur by chance. Your comforts, your op- 
portunities, were won for you in blood and sweat by your an- 
cestors. Your liberties are a heritage which, even if you 
wished to neglect them, you have no right to neglect, for, as 
you received them from your fathers, so your children are 
entitled to receive them from you, intact, untarnished, made 
brighter, if possible, by your understanding devotion. 

Nurtured as you have been, can you so much as imagine 
what life may be like under foreign domination or domestic 
tyranny; the dumb misery of the countrysides, the dreary 
prison of the towns, the clank of chains in the streets, the 
drumbeat of the firing squad, the harsh voice of arbitrary 
power, the whip struck across lips that would dare to speak, 
the tortures of the concentration camp, the slavery, the ig- 
nominy, the shame? 

Each of us hopes that war will never come again. Each of 
us feels that should it come the fault will not be ours. But who 
can read the future? We do not know what threats may im- 
pend, or what dangers beset us. 

A situation might arise in which you yourself, for all your 
pledges, would be the first, in your honest anger and your 
strong idealism, to raise the flag. Then what use is the pacifist 
pledge today, unless to deceive unconsciously your friends, 
your country’s enemies, and yourself? 

We know of another pledge, and it is this: 

“T will not sit unconcerned while my liberty is invaded, nor 
look in silence upon public robbery. I will exert my endeavors, 
at whatever hazard, to repel the aggressor and drag the thief 
to justice, whoever may protect them in their villainy and 
whoever may partake of their plunder.” 

The virtue in those words is not passive. They are virile 
words and forthright, applicable not in some vague future, but 
immediately, today. 

Though spoken more than a century ago by William Pitt to 
the English king, they are still, we think, an epitome of the full 
duty of free citizens, a worthy credo, a sufficient pledge, 
whether for war or peace. 





BASEBALL TERMS IN LATIN 


IS interesting list of baseball terminology appeared in the 

May issue of ‘‘Auxilium Latinum,’’ a book recently published 
in St. Louis. Imagine the fans speaking this language: 

Pitcher—iaculator, -oris, m. 

Catcher—receptor, -oris, m. 

Ist baseman—custos primae stationis. 

Left-fielder—custos sinistri (exterioris ) campi. 

To put a man out—cursorem excludere. 

To catch a runner stealing—cursorem furtive progredien- 
tem excludere. 

To catch—recipio, -ere, -epi, -ceptus. 

An outshoot—pila exterius curva. 

A slow ball—pila lente jacta. 

To walk a batter—clavatorem gratis ad stationem promovere. 





THE LEGION OF DECENCY 


HE nation-wide moverient for clean films is commented upon 

favorably by a well-known daily, the “Detroit Free Press.” 
It is refreshing to read such sentiments of approval in the 
secular press: 

The League of Decency, formed to make a fight against 
questionable and evil movies, was organized within a single 
religious denomination, but the movement is of a sort that 
calls for co-operation from all people who desire to see re- 
spectable standards of cleanliness and morality re-established 
and maintained i in America and ‘the land saved from degrada- 
tion 


A united stand against portrayal on the screen of “vice and 


immorality as a normal condition of affairs” certainly is des- 
perately needed. Though something in the way of a cleanup 
has been started more or less voluntarily in Hollywood, and 
the percentage of worthwhile pictures has been noticeably 
increased of late, so that at last a person may pick and choose, 
very much more remains to be done. And most of the reform 
still necessary will be unrealized unless a clearcut and aggres- 
sive public sentiment compels it. The people of the United 
States will get in the way of moving picture entertainment pre- 
cisely what they emphatically and unmistakably demand. 

If the public places a taboo on pictures which openly counte- 
nance and advocate the worship of the grosser Aphrodite they 


_ will disappear. If the public insists upon movies which with- 


out being prudish do something beside exploit sex, accord re- 
spect to the moral code, place value on the virtue of women 
and the cleanliness of men, and recognize ethical and spiritual 
values and the sanctity of marriage, the public will get them. 
Scenario writers will have to use their brains, but they will 
produce. 

We have a notion, too,,that a reform may be unexpectedly 
easy to bring about if it is seriously undertaken. Most of the 
owners of moving picture houses are in favor of it. They long 
have realized that a reaction against filth and barnyard 
morality has set in, but to a great extent they have been help- 
less. They have been obliged to accept what producers have 
sent out. The more intelligent of the producers, too, will wel- 
come a change. The betterments that have been introduced 
have not all been made under compulsion; some have been 
made from preference. 

Movies that will be really good movies are quite possible. 





HOW IT ALL STARTED 


A NEW and quite believable explanation of how America 
began to be cursed with rackets and racketeers is told in 
“The Nation,’’ by Jack Beall: 

The beginning of modern racketeering and gang. warfare is 
directly traceable to the circulation wars engaged in by the 
circulation departments of Chicago papers. All the piety and 
wit of the editorial departments in arousing the public against 
the menace of the gangs cannot wash out one word of the 
charge that the newspapers themselves started it. True, it 
was the circulation departments which set bands of armed 
thugs to turning over and burning the stands of rival news- 
papers and to throwing bundles of papers into the Chicago 
River, but a circulation department is a component part of a 
newspaper. It is the hand that distributes the paper, even as 
the editorial is the hand that writes it. 





WHY HE BECAME AN ATHEIST 


A” interesting story of the mental processes through which a 
noted atheist went in order to get that way, is offered in 
of New York City: 

Five days a week at four-thirty A.M., just when devout 
Broadwayites are rolling into bed, George E. Macdonald, 
seventy-seven, arises at The Hop Off, his Upper Montclair 
farm, to get an early start for another day’s opposition to God. 

He takes the six o’clock train into town because the 5:10 he 
used to take was too early to get a morning paper for the ride. 

Once here, he occupies himself in his dusty office at 49 Vesey 
Street with the business, editing, and writing of the Truth 
Seeker, a monthly for freethinkers. 

We found him there the other day, a gentle, happy, healthy 
old fellow who says, “I don’t describe myself as an atheist 
though I never dispute it if any one calls me one. That means 
without God. Why should I say I am without a God any more 
than I would say I am without a devil, a spook or without what- 
ever you can think of ?” 

He considers himself an unusually fortunate man and lists 
the following as proof : 

( 1) Never had to ask for a job and never inated 4 in the 
morning without one since he was thirteen. 


the ‘‘Evening Post,”’ 
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(2) Was fifty-three when he had his first doctor, and has 
been treated only once since then, for muscular rheumatism. 

(3) Owns his own home and has earned enough money to 
live on the interest. 

(4) Never borrowed a dollar. 

(5) Has all of his family, wife and two sons, still living. 

Along the personal line he is an: inveterate pipe smoker, 
considers cigarettes effeminate, like wrist watches, both of 
which he says came in after his tastes had been formed, and 
says he has had his share of liquor. 

During prohibition he drank only the wine pressed from 
grapes grown in his backyard. “T had an antipathy,” he ex- 
plained, “for paying so much for a drink. So I can’t say I quit 
liquor at that time. It quit me.” 

In his office, among books piled ceiling high, are a print of 
Noah’s Ark, another print of the little September Morn nudie, 
and a bas-relief of Voltaire. 

Some blue cornflowers in a vase had been brought to him 
the day before by Charles Smith, militant president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Atheism. 

“Charles Smith sold us the first piece he ever wrote,” said 
Mr. Macdonald. “He later told me if he hadn’t sold it to us 
his whole career might have been different. For after that he 
began selling the Truth Seeker. He ran the weekly sale up 
to 800 and later organized his society.” 

When Mr. Macdonald was asked how he happened to be- 
come a free thinker, he smiled benignly. 

“I was a prize-winner in Sunday school,” he said, “and 
thirteen at the time. 

“TI had sort of a session with myself. I thought it all out and 
| said if God gave all those others signs, let him give me one. 
| gave God a chance to manifest himself and he didn’t.” 





BELATED JUSTICE 
ACTER fifteen years it took an act of Congress to make restitu- 


tion to this patriotic citizen for the use of his treasured 
trombone. From the “Topeka Capital,”’ Kansas: 

W. B. Hall of Hoisington, Kansas, will shortly receive a 
check from the Federal Government for a slide trombone he 
used during the World War. When Hall joined the First 
Kansas Infantry Band in 1917 no trombone was available. 
So he used his own instrument, which had cost him $125. 
When the war was over the trombone was in bad repair and 
he asked Uncle Sam to pay for it. On March 15 a bill was 
passed in Congress authorizing payment of $75. 





KING GEORGE COLLECTS HIS RENTS 


OME curious rent-paying customs, surviving the changes of 
the years, are found in this interesting item clipped 
from the magazine section of the ‘‘Times,” New York: 

A hatchet, a pruning knife, two bundles of twigs represent- 
ing faggots, six horseshoes and sixty-one nails for them were 
recently paid to King George, through his Remembrancer, by 
the Corporation of the City of London and the Sheriffs of the 
County of Middlesex at the Law Courts in London. 

This queer assortment of things constituted the “quit-rents” 
for two ancient preperties, one of them.in the Comntysof Shrop~ 

shire and the other supposedly near what.is now:the Strand. 

One wonders what would happen if King: George should-de- 
cide to collect-all the curious-rents to:which-he ‘is entitled; and. 
to demand. that all the: services be rendeentd in consideration of 
which different estates ate held. ° 


Should the sovereign visit the town of Aylesbury. a land= 4 
owner in the neighborhood ¢an be called on to furnish straw - 


for the royal bed, this being the tenure on which the landowner 


holds his property. The Duke of Atholl holds part of his lands — 


on condition that he present the King with a white rose when- 
ever honored with a royal visit to Blair Atholl. Similarly, 
when the King passes through Crendon, in ine ia Heaton 
the lord of the manor must give him red roses. - 3 


The Munros of Foulis, when visited by the sovereign, are 
under obligation to pay tribute with a snowball. A little flag 
is the rent paid annually to the King by the Dukes of Welling. 
ton and Marlborough for their estates. 





A PROTESTANT MINISTER SPEAKS 


HIS little item culled from a Monday morning edition of the 

New York “‘Times,”’ serves to bring to mind the great need 
for true devotion to Our Lady: 

The Rev. Ernest R. Palen, at the Middle Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, Seventh Street and Second Avenue, declared 
Mother’s Day observance should include childless but motherly 
women. 

After speaking briefly of the mothers of P ble times, he said: 
“T think that the Catholic Church is more correct than we are 
in its reverence toward Mary, the mother of our Lord. We 
would be better off if we gave more devotion to Mary. Only 
God Himself knows what the world owes her.” 





PRIEZ POUR PAIX 


re beautiful and tender prayer for peace is translated from 
the Ballade written by Charles d’Orleans when a prisoner in 
England after the battle of Agincourt. The translator is RB. C. 
Boulter and the lines appeared in the ‘Church Times,” London: 
Pray thou for Peace, thou gentle Maid Marie, 
Queen of the Heavens, that over earth hast sway; 
Summon all Saints, of thy great charity, 
That they to thy Almighty Son may pray. 
Do thou before Him our petition lay; 
Pray Him, Who did consent for us to die, 
To turn on us, His folk, a pitying eye, 
And from His ransomed banish war’s distress, 
Whose fell confusion setteth all awry. 
Pray thou for Peace, true fount of happiness. 
Pray ye, O bishops, men of sanctity ; 
Ye monks, spend not in idle dream the day; 
Ye who in learning have the mastery 
Pray well, that God may hear without delay. 
How shall ye then God’s servide duly say, 
When in the wars both prayer and study fly, .. 
And all is in confusion far and nigh, 
And convents are destroyed without redress? -. 
Lest ye the word of Holy Church deny, 
Pray ye for Peace, true fount of happiness. 
Pray ye, my lords, who wield your sovranty, 
Kings, dukes, counts, barons, in your fine array, 
And all ye gentle knights of chivalry. 
Villains on your nobility do prey, 
For their ill deeds compelling you to pay. 
They reach high state, so cunningly they lie, 
As ye yourselves may every day descry. 
How shall ye use your wealth the poor to bless, 
When these do both despoil you and defy? 
Pray ye for Peace, true fount of happiness. 
Pray, all ye nations suffering tyranny, 
Which feeble rulers can no more allay, 
Nor can protect you, as. their charge “should be, 
Nor help you, when. distresses on you weigh. 
“Ye honest “merchants, struggle as ye may, 
See, how. your. Jaden back is piled.more. high”. . 
By.wars ‘for then ye caninot-sell_nor buy, ~~ 
: Nowdind safe passage for your business,.” 
_ So many a deadly peril ye espy. - a 
Pray ye for Peace, true fount of ‘happiness. 
je “EN VOI be 
To God Almighty now for help we cry, ©. >“ 
Praying thé Lord iof-earth and sea and’ sky = 
‘Fo free u8-soon 'fronr all this. bitterness. | > 


Who else for all our ills can health supply?“ 
Pray we for Peace,.true fount of happiness. - 
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Russia in the Shadows. 
Pp. 33. 


THE SOVIET WAR 


By G. M. Godden 


ON 


YOUTH 


“All efforts. must be exerted in order to establish contact with, and to 
nee se 4h: Youth ene "—enits on Youth, Pp 39. 


2 great architect of the: Prole- 
tarian- State,. Lenin, apprehended. per- 
fectly the necessity of capturing Youth; 
in order to provide the builders for his 
new world.’ The present géneration, he 
tells us, should be the destroyers. Only 
on the ruins of the culture, and of the 
civilization created by nineteen hundred 
years of Christian construction, can the 
“brave new world” of Communist con- 
struction come into being. It is the 
business of the adults of the twentieth 
century to effect this universal prepara- 
tory demolition. And Lenin has shown 
them the way. As H. G. Wells points 

t, “the Russian smash, at the end of 
1917, was certainly the completest that 
has ever happened to any modern social 
on 

What is the nature of the New World 
for the making of which the cohorts of 
Youth are to be commandeered? How 
are the Youth of all countries to be 
allured from their natural loyalties to 
the new and exacting allegiance of the 
Third Communist International? By 
what means is this new war upon Youth 
being waged in America and in Europe? 

First,. Youth are being drawn into 
those subsidiary organizations, which 
the English Labor Party has so heppily 
called “The Communist Solar System.” 
Thus the widespread American “Friends 
of the Soviet Union” makes its appeal to 
the idealism of Youth by presenting the 
mirage of a Social Paradise, where 
poverty, misery and sickness have been 
eliminated. This mirage is skilfully 
substantiated by delegations, frequently 
arranged by the same F.S.U., by which 
American Youth is shown a few model 
factories, créches, workers’ rest homes, 
and sanatoria in various easily accessible 
parts of the Soviet Union. When the 
delegation departs the pleasant hotels are 
stripped ; palms and waiters vanish from 
coffee-rooms; food vanishes from hotel 
kitchens; factory chimneys cease to 
smoke, 

Every College in America should 
have among its text-books Moscow Un- 
masked by Joseph Douillet, a resident 
for thirty-five years in Russia, with spe- 
cial reference to Chapter 1, “How Soviet 


H. G. Wells. 


5 
Russia’ is being. Shown.” . One-instancé 
must suffice. A British Trade Union Del- 
egation vas. being shown over the Don 
Basin; t:.2 local:peasants were suddenly 
ordered to cart straw to certain works 
near the railway line, by which the 
delegation travelled; this straw was 
damped and set alight in the furnaces ; 
and as the train passed, ‘ volumes’ of 








HE “Friends of the Soviet 

Union” allure Youth by a 
general idea of the “glorious 
conditions” of life obtaining in 
the Communist State. The more 
cultured American “Society for 
Promoting Cultural Relations 
with the U.S.S.R.” operates in 
universities, and elsewhere, for 
the capture of Youth, especially 
on the intellectual and scholas- 
tic front. The S.C.R., as it is 
generally named, recruits for 
the so-called “National Student 
League” of America, the Com- 
munist body which announces 
itself to be “the militant van- 
guard of the growing revolu- 
tionary student movement in 
America.” (The Student Re- 
view. January, 1934.) The 
S.C.R. is the English-speaking 
section, detailed for work. in 
America and England, of the 
Moscow VOKS, the propa- 
ganda institution devoted to in- 
serting Marxian . dialectical 
materialism into the universi- 
ties and lecture rooms of the 
world; in other words to lay- 
ing the intellectual foundation 
of the Communist State. When 
Youth has thoroughly absorbed 
the atmosphere of the S.CR. 
which works under a careful 
absence of Communist symbols, 
then the ground is ready for 
the work of members of the 

Communist Party itself. 




















snition testified to the industrial. ately 
of the Don Basin. 

Another book which should be. in 
every American Youth Centre is the 
newly published Kapoot, by. the well 
known American explorer Carveth 
Wells.. Mr. Wells, by means of. pass- 
ports. for . the . exploration. of » Mount 
Ararat, travelled not merely in, but 
through, Soviet Russia. His facts, 
which cannot be denied, provide a com- 
plete antidote to the dope of the “Friends 
of the Soviet Union.” Again, just one 
instance. Mr. Wells’ breakfast in his 
hotel at Moscow, the morning after the 
well-fed delegation with which he had 
come out had gone back to America, 
consisted of a little weak tea, some pre- 
historic cheese and three pieces of black 
bread. Out of the latter he collected, on 
that first morning in the real Soviet 
Russia, a broken button, several pieces 
of old matches, a small nail, and a piece 
of chewed string. 


HE “Friends of the Soviet Union” 

allure Youth by a general idea of the 
“glorious conditions” of life obtaining in 
the Communist State. The more -cul- 
tured American “Society for Promoting 
Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R.” 
operates in universities, and elsewhere, 
for the capture of Youth, especially on 
the intellectual and scholastic front. The 
S.C.R., as it is generally named, recruits 
for the so-called “National Student 
League” of America, the Communist 
body which announces itself to be 
“the militant vanguard of the grow- 
ing revolutionary student movement in 
America.” (The Student Review. 
January, 1934.) The S.C.R. is the 
English-speaking section, detailed for 
work in America and England, of the 
Moscow VOKS, the propaganda institu- 
tion devoted to inserting Marxian dialec- 
tical materialism into the universities 
and lecture rooms of the world; in other 
words to laying the intellectual founda- 
tion of the Communist State. When 
Youth has thoroughly absorbed - the 
atmosphere of the S.C.R., which works 
under a careful absence of Communist 
symbols, then the ground is ready for 
the work of members of the Communist 
Party itself. 
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An equally well covered attack on the 
Youth of all nations is that now being 
delivered on the “Anti-War Front,” 


through world-wide bogus “anti-war”. 


organizations. As readers of THe S1cn 
are aware (THE S1cN. “New War on 
Peace.’ April, 1934) Youth today is 
being induced to advocate the disarm- 
ing of—all classes of Society? By no 
means. The aim of this, the character- 
istic Communist attack, of 1934, is to 
effect the disarmament of the “bour- 
geoisie,” the enfeebling of the protective 
national forces of every country, in pre- 
paration for the launching of the 
Communist units, themselves sufficiently 
armed to win just that rapid decisive 
strategic victory won by Lenin in 
Petrograd in October, 1917. 


NOTHER attack on the generous in- 
A stincts of Youth is made from the 
angle of active pity for “Class War Prison- 
ers,” and for those “Class War Fighters” 
who suffer injuries in street fighting. It 
is only necessary to look at the drawing 
of the chained prisoner, by Julius Bloch, 
in the issue of The Masses for January 
of this year to realize the strength with 
which this appeal is put across. This 
propaganda is carried out by the Ameri- 
can Section of the Moscow M.O.P.R., 
under the camouflage of “International 
Labor Defense.” M.O.P.R. was estab- 
lished by the Soviet Power in 1922; and 
a letter written by the Secretary of the 
Executive Committee in Moscow to the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain gives some of the 
facts which are not dished out. to the 
general public. M.O.P.R., it is ex- 
plained, “is not merely established to 
assist prisoners and their families, but 
has definite political objectives” : 

(1) The increasing of the class-con- 
sciousness of the masses; in other words 
the fomenting of class war, preparatory 
to civil war. 

(2) The “internationalization” of the 
masses; in other words the training of 
the masses to look upon Moscow as their 
spiritual home. 

(3) The creation of a wide non-party 
organization, which shall draw into its 
ranks large masses of workers united 
on a political objective; in other words, 
mass support of Soviet Power in all 
nations.” 

Could a better example be found of 
the methods used by the Communist 
International for the capture of gen- 
erous-hearted Youth, than this exploit- 
ing of the miseries of political prisoners, 
in all lands, in order to induce, on the 
widest possible front of workers, and 
non-workers, Communist international- 
mindedness, and active class hatred? 
Congressional Report 2290, published in 
January, 1931, lists no less.than fifty- 
four auxiliary organizations affiliated 
with the Communist Party of America, 

*Command Paper 2682. p. 107. 


through which, to quote the words of 
the Report, that Party “endeavors to 
function and penetrate into almost every 
field of human activity.” 

Having been caught in the wide net of 
these auxiliary organizations, to what 
further position do the Youth, the 
students and young workers find them- 
selves approaching? Three words sup- 
ply the answer: The Young Communist 
International. The carefully planned 
branches of the Trade Union Unity 
League (American Section of the Pro- 
fintern), the Agricultural Workers In- 
dustrial Union (American Section of 
the Krestintern), the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, the Society for Cultural 
Relations, the International Relief, ‘the 
Anti-Imperialist League, the League for 
Negro Rights, the Labor Sports Union 
(American Section of the Sportintern), 
the Proletarian Dramatic Association, 
the International Union of Revolutionary 
Writers, the Workers’ Summer Schools, 
and the like—all serve as preparatory 
schools for the training of their young 
members for membership in their own 
National Section of the Young Com- 
munist International, 


HAT is the outlook on life of a 

youth captured by the American 
Young Communist League, the Ameri- 
can Section of the Young Communist 
International? 

In the Congressional Report, quoted 
above, there are printed the Ten Com- 
mandments of a Young Communist. 

They include: 

“To broaden his knowledge of Com- 
munism.” In other words to be com- 
pletely acquainted with the official “Pro- 
gram of the Communist International,” 
which affirms in Section IV, clause 7, 
that “one of the most important tasks 
is the task of systematically and un- 
swervingly combating religion — the 
opium of the people.” A Youth, cap- 
tured by Communism, will be first and 
foremost a militant political atheist. 
This proletarian or political atheism is 
the new thing “never before seen in 
history,” to combat which the Holy 
Father has issued hi: great trumpet call 
in the Encyclical Caritate. These are 
the “satanical banners of War against 
God and against religion, brazenly un- 
furled to the winds, in all parts of the 
earth,” behind which American Youth 
is to be dragged, captive. Also, this 
“Commandment” includes a complete 
acquaintance with the teaching of Lenin 
for Youth, with the affirmations that “our 
ethics are wholly subordinated to the in- 
terest of the class-struggle; we deny 
all morality taken from super-class con- 
ceptions; the basis of Communist 
morality is the fight for Communist 
society; we expose all fairy tales about 
morality.”* The Young Militant Atheist 


*Encyclical, Caritate. 
‘Lenin. Youth. pp. 62. 


or, in the more direct Soviet phrase, the 
Young Godless will thus be released 
from every moral restraint; for, as 
Trotsky said, “Revolutionary morality 
dethroned all absolute standards.” 

Having broadened his knowledge of 
Communism on these essential points of 
complete Godlessness, and complete 
license, the ideal Youth of the Soviet 
State will proceed to fulfill another of 
his “Ten Commandments,” namely to 
“become an agitator.” In trade-unions, 
in workshops, in the armed forces, in the 
universities and schools, “wherever he 
meets young’ workers,’ Communist 
Youth is instructed to spread the Soviet 
gospel of hatred of God, hatred of large 
sections of his fellow men, hatred and 
contempt for every form of moral re- 
straint. 

And, after this period of agitation, to 
what shining goal is “seething, bubbling, 
enquiring youth,” as Lenin so perfectly 
described the new generation, directed? 
Lenin himself has answered that ques- 
tion. The task of Youth, he affirms, is 
to establish Communist Society, the 
Communist Ideology, the Communist 
Proletarian State. The ideal, as stated 
by Lenin, is one full of appeal to fervent 
Youth: “To be a member of the Young 
Communist League means to devote all 
one’s labor, all one’s efforts to the com- 
mon cause to be a Communist 
means to organize and combine all the 
rising generation the whole 
work of training and educating present- 
day Youth must be directed towards im- 
buing him with Communist ethics.” 


HUS will the Communist State be 

erected, the State in which there will 
be no God; no homes, for all the children 
will be brought up in communal institu- 
tions; no married life, for “marriage” is 
merely a contract, broken and re-broken 
at will; no moral restraints; no indivi- 
dual production, for all industry will be 
a mechanized mass-production; no in- 
dividual life, for all men and women will 
be ranged in communal groups, living in 
communal buildings. 

But, because this final aim and goal 
will only appeal to the completely con- 
verted, to the “spearhead” of Communist 
world-revolution, therefore Youth is to 
be captured by the outposts of the plaus- 
ible subsidiary organizations, which 
flaunt no Communist insignia. This is 
the new war upon Youth. Catholic 
Youth throughout the world would do 
well to use constantly the prayer that 
has been said at every Catholic altar 
at Whitsuntide:—Quem mysteriis ca- 
lestibus imbuisti, ab hostium furore de- 
fende. (“Be present to Thy people, 
O Lord, we beseech Thee; and defend 
from the fury of their enemies those 
whom Thou hast nourished with 
heavenly mysteries.” ) 


L. Trotsky. 
Lenin. p. 61. 


5Between Red and White. 
p. 62. *Youth. 
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Cardinal Faulhaber 


By Denis Gwynn 


A FTER months of comparative truce 
in the relations between the new 
German State and the Church, there 
have been such important outbursts of 
hostility in recent weeks that I return, 
very reluctantly, to so controversial a 
subject. Dr. Goebbels, who has of late 
become the most prominent of Hitler’s 
associates, made a speech on May 11 
which clearly expresses the temper 
which has been aroused, when he re- 
ferred fiercely to “these quarrelsome men 
of God” who were “trying to continue 
the fight against National-Socialism by a 
roundabout way.” He referred par- 
ticularly to Cardinal Faulhaber, the 
Archbishop of Munich, and protested 
that “when these servants of God seek 
to deprecate our great historical past by 
declaring that our forefathers were un- 
intelligent barbarians, our people have 
the right to demand with indignation the 
cessation of such procedure.” 

The allusion, of course, is to the 
famous sermon preached on New Year’s 
Eve by Cardinal Faulhaber in his 
Cathedral in Munich. The text of this 
sermon, and of the four Advent sermons 
which preceded it, has now been made 
available in English. The Macmillan 
Company has published it in New York, 
in a volume entitled Judaism, Christi- 
anity and -Germany, and the authorized 
translation has been made by a distin- 
guished ecclesiastic in London. Those 
who wish to get a proper perspective of 
this new phase of the controversy be- 
tween Church and State should certainly 
read the sermons, and: they will. find 
much to arouse their attention. They 
will scarcely be surprised indeed, after 
reading the sermons, that Dr. Goebbels 
should be as indignant as he is. They 
may even wonder why Cardinal Faul- 
haber decided to make such a deliberate 
challenge to the Nazis on the eve of this 
new year. 

The Cardinal himself gave his reasons 
for approaching the subject at the open- 
ing of his first Advent sermon. So far 
back as 1899, he recalls, a demand was 
raised for the total separation of Judaism 
from Christianity. The same demand 
was revived a few decades later, and 
“today these single voices have swelled 
into a chorus: Away with the Old 
Testament! A Christianity which still 
clings to the Old Testament is a Jewish 
religion, irreconcilable with the spirit of 
the German People.” When such voices 


are raised, says the Cardinal, and when 
such movements are afoot, “the Bishop 
cannot remain silent. When racial re- 
search, in itself not a religious matter, 
makes war upon religion and attacks the 
foundations of Christianity; when an- 
tagonism to the Jews of the present day 
is extended to the sacred books of the 
Old Testament, and Christianity is con- 
demned because it has relations of origin 
with pre-Christian Judaism ; when stones 
are cast at the Person of Our Lord and 
Savior, and this in the very year in 
which we are celebrating the nineteenth 
centenary of His work of Redemption, 
then the Bishop cannot remain silent.” 
With that dignified and spirited state- 
ment no Catholic can conceivably dis- 
agree. But it may legitimately be asked 
whether the attacks upon Christian be- 
lief, because of its Jewish origins, were 
sufficiently important to deserve such 
attention as the Cardinal has given to 
them; and, still more, whether the Gov- 
ernment in Germany can be regarded as 
having encouraged or propagated. such 
criticisms of Christian belief. It is im- 
possible to follow clearly what is hap- 
pening in Germany unless one is clear 
in regard to those questions. As to the 
Cardinal’s competence on the subject, 
and his discretion in discussing it, the 
sermons must speak for themselves. 


HERE is a distinction to remember 
between the four Advent sermons 
and the one which followed them. The 
first four are a deliberate examination of 
what Christianity owes to the Old Testa- 
ment. And on this subject Cardinal Faul- 
haber’s credentials are of the highest 
order... For eleven years he lectured at 
the University of Wiirzburg, and he also 
held the chair of Old Testament Scripture 
in the University of Strasbourg before 
France recovered Alsace and Lorraine in 
1918. His profound knowledge of Scrip- 
tural questions is manifest throughout the 
sermons; but most remarkable is the ex- 
traordinary simplicity, clarity and force 
with which he sets forth a most com- 
plicated subject. Quite apart from the 
present context, these four sermons are 
of rare and permanent value as an ex- 
position of the relations between the Old 
Testament teaching and the Christian 
tradition. 
The first sermon traces with perfect 
lucidity the dominant conception of God 
and the prediction of a Redeemer in the 
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Old Testament. The second shows how 
strongly defined and how complete was 
the moral code of the Bible. The third 
gives a most interesting description of 
how social duties and rights and rela- 
tions were defined under the Old Law, 
in the light of obedience to God's re- 
vealed Will. The fourth demonstrates 
how Christ absolutely fulfilled the 
promises of the prophesies of the Old 
Testament, as “the personal bridge be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity.” If the 
background of German controversy 
could be forgotten in reading these most 
admirably lucid and eloquent sermons, 
they would gain rather than lose in 


permanent importance. 


T has been widely said in criticism of 

the Cardinal that such subjects ought 
not to be treated with reference to politi- 
cal, controversies, and that he should not 
have used his Cathedral pulpit to de- 
nounce the ideals of the German State. 
But, in fact, he scarcely refers to. Ger- 
many or the German State at all in these 
first four sermons, until the very end 
of the fourth sermon in which he de- 
clares that “a storm is brewing in this 
country today, a hurricane which would 
sweep the Sacred Scriptures out of 
Germany, because they are Jewish 
books.” “It is my conviction,” he then 
states, “that its effect, on the contrary, 
will be to enkindle in men of all creeds a 
new and holy enthusiasm for the sacred 
books. Our separated brethren do not 
kneel with us at the Communion-rail. 
But to meditate with faith on the Holy 
Gospel is to enter into spiritual com- 
munion with Our Lord and Savior.” 

Nevertheless, the sermons were at 
once regarded as a deliberate challenge 
to the Government, partly because they 
were a defence of the Jews as the 
Chosen People of the Old Dispensation, 
and partly because the Government was 
unquestionably identified to some extent 
with the attacks upon Christianity which 
the Cardinal denounced. His sermons 
attracted immense attention; and the 
Cardinal’s prestige and great intellectual 
powers, combined with the obvious calm 
courage which he displayed, gave them 
extraordinary importance. 

But if the first four sermons cannot be 
described as provocative, except in so far 
as any protest against the persecution of 
the Jews is to be called provocative, the 
fifth sermon is on a different plane. It 
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was deliberately entitled “Christianity 
and Germany,” and it was an undis- 
guised protest both against the attempt 
to treat the Jews as outcasts and against 
the new Government’s fundamental as- 
sumption that the Germans are a su- 
perior caste of Nordic origin. 


“WN the German nation,” said Cardinal 

Faulhaber, “a movement is afoot to 
establish a Nordic or Germanic religion, 
which is to take its place side by side 
with the two recognized Christian 
creeds. Last year in a Diet at Eisenach 
the demand was made that this third 
creed should receive in the Third Reich 
the rights of a publicly recognized re- 
ligious society. And in the scheme for 
the coming assessment of Church rates 
the official recognition of the new re- 
ligion, and therefore its equality of status 
with the two Christian denominations, 
is already projected.” For that reason 
he proposed to preach on Christianity 
and Germany—to show that the early 
Germans of the first eight centuries were 
pagans until Christianity civilized them. 
His sermon, he announced at the begin- 
ning, “would not be an attack on Ger- 
many, it would be a defence of Christi- 
anity.” “An apostasy from Christianity, 
a relapse into paganism, would be the 
beginning of the end of the German 
nation.” 

With that preface, the Cardinal pro- 
ceeds to insist upon the need to justify 
Germany’s reputation for historical 
scholarship by examining the contem- 
porary records and boldly ascertaining 
the facts. He quotes copiously from 
Tacitus, as an eye witness, to show that 
the ancient Germans worshipped pagan 
gods, offered human sacrifices to them, 
and were savagely superstitious. They 
recognized slavery; they were pro- 
verbially indolent, leaving all agricul- 
tural labor to be done by slaves and 
women; they were addicted to drunk- 
enness and to reckless gambling. They 
were, however, remarkable for three 
virtues: loyalty, hospitality and fidelity 
in marriage. No civilization in the true 
sense existed among them. They lived 
in wooden huts. As‘for their music, 
Tacitus “makes the apology that their 
singing is a harmony of souls rather than 
a harmony of voices.” 

I confess that on reading this part of 
Cardinal Faulhaber’s sermon, I was left 
wondering what conceivable reason he 
can have had, as a sincerely patriotic 
German with long experience in Church 
diplomacy, for insisting so provocatively 
upon the barbarity of the ancient Ger- 
mans at a time when his statements were 
certain to give offence. I do not yet 
know the answer, but it is quite clear 
that the Cardinal was determined to as- 
sert his right to speak freely, in his own 
Cathedral. Moreover, there was noth- 
ing inherently offensive in what he said, 
if there had not been such persistent 


glorification of everything German at 
the time. He may have wished to show 
that at least one German scholar had not 
lost his sense of humor or his respect 
for historical accuracy. Or he may have 
merely been emphasizing the essential 
contrast between Germany in pagan 
times and after its conversion to Chris- 
tianity. Certainly he did not mince 
words, “While the angels were singing 
their song of world-peace over the cradle 
of Bethlehem,” he insisted, “the ancient 
Germans were still singing their war- 
songs in many a heavy conflict.” 

Not only did Christianity bring peace 
to Germany; Christianity made the Ger- 
mans a nation. “It is an historical fact,” 
said the Cardinal, “that this swarm of 
tribes was first welded together into 
stable unity as one nation in consequence 
of their conversion to Christianity. The 
relapse of this nation into Germanic 
paganism would with equal certainty re- 
sult in national dissolution.” Chris- 
tianity further made the Germans a 
civilized nation; and “the most difficult 
task of the Christian missionaries was 
to induce the Germans to change their 
swords into ploughshares, to abolish the 
laws of the vendetta, and to bend the 
knee before the Cross of Christ.” These 
were the plain facts of history—and the 
Cardinal did not hesitate to emphasize 
the debt of Germany to missionaries 
from many other countries. Then, turn- 
ing to actual conditions, he faced the 
direct question of the Church’s attitude 
towards the present exaltation of the 
German race. 


ROM the Church’s standpoint, said 

Cardinal Faulhaber, there were only 
three conditions to qualify approval of 
such racial propaganda. First, love of 
one’s own race must not lead to hatred 
of other nations. Secondly, “the young 
man who is always hearing about the 
blessedness of his own race is apt too 
easily to conceive that he is no longer 
bound by duties to God and His Church, 
duties of humility and _ chastity.” 
Thirdly, race culture must not assume an 
attitude of hostility to Christianity—as 
when it was actually being urged that 
“Christianity, especially because it is 
burdened with Old Testament ideas, is 
not adapted to the genius of the nation, 
and that therefore it is an obstacle in 
the way of the national consciousness.” 
And then came the shattering challenge: 
“We must never forget we are not 
redeemed with German blood. We are 
redeemed with the Precious Blood of our 
Crucified Lord. There is no other name 
and no other blood under Heaven, in 
which we can be saved, but the name and 
the blood of Christ.” 

Whether one describes such a sermon 
as provocative or not, there can be no 
question that it was deliberately intended 
as a challenge to certain aspects of the 
Nazi propaganda which has been so 


dinned into the ears of all classes and 
ages in Germany. Who can be surprised 
that Dr. Goebbels does not like it? 
While a Cardinal Archbishop proclaims 
to overflowing crowds in his Cathedral 
that Christ was a Jew, by all the tests 
of historical evidence; that until ‘the 
birth of Christ the Jews were the cus- 
todians of God’s law on earth; that the 
talk of German racial superiority is all 
nonsense, and that the ancicnt Germans, 
with their barbarous gods, were pagan 
savages long after various other nations 
were civilized and Christian; while a 
Cardinal, who is also a scholar of the 
first rank, and a man who will never 
surrender his right to speak his mind, 
persists in proclaiming these differences 
with the official Nazi propaganda, there 
will certainly be plenty of angry protests 
from the Nazi side. 


ET Cardinal Faulhaber is certainly 

not addicted to public quarreling. He 
must have known quite well that if he 
had spoken with more moderation he 
would have been freely reported, 
whereas the official censorship prevented 
his sermons from being adequately pub- 
lished in the Press at the time. Yet 
when the fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity are attacked with official sanc- 
tion, is a bishop to mince his words, and 
speak meekly in order to ensure a 
maximum of reporting in ihe news- 
papers? 

Therein lies the crux of the whole 
position. Is Christianity being attacked 
in Germany, or is it not? Are the at- 
tacks made by persons in authority or by 
irresponsible individuals? If any com- 
petent student would examine the facts 
honestly and set them down in a book, 
he would perform a most useful and 
badly needed task. I propose here only 
to point out certain facts which go far 
to explain the relevance of Cardinal 
Faulhaber’s sermons. 

There is, of course, much to be said 
in refutation of such accusations ; and the 
Nazi apologist always begins by protest- 
ing that one has said nothing about the 
cleansing of much immorality from the 
German cities since the Nazi revolution. 
Dr. Goebbels himself uses this familiar 
retort in his recent remarks about Cardi- 
nal Faulhaber, when he asks scornfully, 
“What had the former Catholic Centre 
Party done in the days of its alliance 
with the Socialists, to combat im- 
morality? He had never read that 
Cardinal Faulhaber had in those days 
protested against the demoralization of 
the nation in the theatre, on the screen, 
and so on.” But the Cardinal had 
in fact anticipated this outburst when 
he said, in speaking of the mora! code 
of the Old Testament: “The public 
life of our people, thank God, during the 
past few months has been swept clean 
with iron brooms of much of its im- 
morality ; but it would be Jewish pharisa- 
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ism to thank God that we are any better 
than other nations, or that our capitals 
are gardens of virtue in comparison with 
Sodom and Gomorrah.” 

There, again, one wonders immedi- 
ately why the Cardinal should appear to 
belittle what has been done in abolishing 
so much of the former glaring immoral- 
ity of the German cities. Yet it is 
ridiculous to assume that the Cardinal is 
simply what Goebbels calls a “quarrel- 
some man of God.” Quite obviously 
there must be strong reasons for the atti- 
tude which Cardinal Faulhaber has 
adopted—and no jeers at the defunct 
Centre Party or the Bavarian Catholic 
politicians before the revolution will 
suffice to explain it. The Cardinal was 
never a politician. But he is one of the 
outstanding churchmen in Europe and 
one of the most devoted and most learned 
teachers in the Church. If he deliber- 
ately challenges the new State in Munich 
—where the Nazi agitation had its head- 
quarters and where the triumph of the 
Nazis is rapidly making Munich a rival 
to Berlin as the capital of the new Ger- 
many—there must indeed be powerful 
reasons for his attitude. 

In fact these reasons are very easy to 
discover. Free speech has been so 


severely restricted for the Church in 
Germany that any bishop may well feel 
it his duty to speak out in his own pulpit 
when he is debarred from speaking else- 


where. As I write this article, the news- 
papers report that the Catholic Bishop 
of Berlin has just been prohibited from 
delivering the broadcast address (upon 
the Holy Ghost and the Church) which 
he had been invited to give on Whit- 
sunday. Many Catholic newspapers 
have been suppressed for stated periods 
—varying from three days to four 
months—on one pretext or another. The 
Regensburger Anseiger, for instance, 
was suppressed simply because it. pub- 
lished an appeal from the Catholic Action 


.Society to the Bavarian Government con- 


cerning the arrest of two Catholic priests. 


HESE suppressions of newspapers 

have become less frequent, because 
they have inevitably been effective in 
silencing all criticism and in preventing 
the publication of news which the Gov- 
ernment wishes to suppress. It is impos- 
sible to obtain details even of how many 
of the Catholic clergy are now in prison 
or in concentration camps. Yet I am 
told by an extremely well informed 
bishop that there are more Catholic 
priests in prison at the present time than 
Bismarck ever arrested during his perse- 
cution of the Church. Verification of 
such statements is impossible under the 
present censorship; but there is not the 
smallest doubt that the number of priests 
under arrest is very considerable, and 
that the Church is being constantly in- 
timidated by threats of arrests and of 
the suppression of its newspapers. 


These facts must be borne in mind in 
reading Cardinal Faulhaber’s sermons 
and in following his actions while he is 
forced to act as the champion of religious 
liberty in Catholic Bavaria. Such con- 
flicts are perhaps inevitable in the early 
phase of any revolution, and one may 
well hope that a settlement will emerge 
before long. But Cardinal Faulhaber’s 
sermons are much more than an incident 
in a local dispute. The anti-Christian 
teaching which he has denounced has in 
fact been propagated under the most offi- 
cial auspices in Germany, and the Pope 
himself has had to denounce the same 
teaching, for that same reason, in the 
most forcible way. 


HERE can be no honest pretence 

that the Holy See is prejudiced 
against Germany. On the contrary, it has 
been passionately assailed in France since 
the War because of its alleged pro-Ger- 
man sympathies. And Cardinal Pacelli, 
who has succeeded Cardinal Gasparri as 
Secretary of State, was the Papal Nuncio 
in Berlin up to the time of his present ap- 
pointment, and is universally regarded 
as one of the most influential agents in 
bringing about the Locarno Treaty. Yet 
the Pope himself has felt it necessary to 
write a long letter in his own handwrit- 
ing in encouragement of the Catholic 
Youth associations in Germany after 
they had been attacked; while Cardinal 
Pacelli, only a few weeks ago, had to 
write to the Catholic Bishop of Wiirz- 
burg conveying the Holy Father’s sym- 
pathy and grief at the assault made upon 
the bishop’s palace. 

Within a few months of Cardinal 
Faulhaber’s sermons in Munich, the 
Holy See promulgated its official con- 
demnation of two books published by 
Nazi leaders which had contained pre- 
cisely the doctrines which Cardinal Faul- 
haber had denounced. The first book 
was entitled The Myth of the Twentieth 
Century and its author is no less a per- 
son than Alfred Rosenberg. His book 
was being considered by the Vatican 
during the winter, and it was solemnly 
put on the Index early in February. Yet 
a few weeks earlier, a decree had been 
issued by Hitler at Munich on Janu- 
ary 24, which declared that “on the pro- 
posal of the chief of staff of the party 
organization I entrust to Alfred Rosen- 
berg the supervision of the entire 
spiritual and intellectual training and the 
education of the party and of all its 
affiliated associations.” Alfred Rosen- 
berg, therefore, has been made the official 
“spiritual director” of the Nazi party, 
and even though the Nazis claim that 
his book represents only his personal 
views, there was ample reason for 
Cardinal Faulhaber and all the German 
bishops to take it seriously, as an indi- 
cation of the spirit which the Nazi dis- 
cipline is to infuse into every branch of 
German education. 


Space does. not admit here of any de- 
tailed notice of Rosenberg’s book. But 
it is, in fact, a long and flamboyant ex- 
position of just those doctrines which 
Cardinal Faulhaber denounced, before 
he had yet been officially appointed as 
spiritual and intellectual director to the 
Nazi party. He treats Christ as a 
“legendary” figure, distorted by Oriental 
and Roman imaginations and traditions. 
There is no reason, he affirms, for be- 
lieving that Jesus was of Jewish origin. 
The subsequent success of Christianity 
was due partly to its exploitation by 
“Paul the Pharisee” and partly to the 
immorality and cosmopolitan character 
of Rome—since “the doctrine of original 
sin must be incomprehensible to a people 
which has preserved its racial character 
intact.” 

The book attacks Christian tradition 
and teaching most vehemently and looks 
to. the triumph of the pure Germanic 
races over the “hypnotic” domination of 
the “Asiatic-Roman” Church. He even 
proclaims openly that “the. essential con- 
dition of education in Germany is to 
recognize that it is not Christianity 
which has brought civilization to us, but 
on the contrary that Christianity owes 
its permanent worth to the German char- 
acter.” He proceeds to denounce the 
present Pope for having quite logically 
pursued the traditional policy of the 
Church. “We must conquer it-in the 
spiritual domain,” declares Rosenberg, 
“in order that there may arise a German 
people conscious of its honor and a truly 
national civilization.” As for the future 
of the Church, he asserts the “ardent de- 
sire of millions for a popular German 
church,” and that it is necessary “to 
abolish once and for all the so-called Old 
Testament as a religious book.” 


F anybody doubts that Cardinal Faul- 
haber had sufficient reason for taking 
such views seriously, and for challeng- 
ing them with all his strength, let him 
read Rosenberg’s text-book of 700 pages, 
and let him remember that since the 
Cardinal gave warning of the serious- 
ness of these doctrines, Rosenberg has 
been appointed by Hitler as the spiritual 
and intellectual director of German edu- 
cation and of the Nazi organization. 

Nor is Alfred Rosenberg alone in such 
teaching. On February 27 the Biblical 
Commission of the Holy See issued a 
formal condemnation—which the. Holy 
Father expressly approved—of another 
book called The Immigration of Israel 
into Canaan, which was published at 
Breslau last year by Professor Frederic 
Schmidtke. He, like all professors, ranks 
as a public servant of the new régime; 
and such official status produces new 
difficulties for the Church. Many pro- 
fessors in the past have published books 
concerning the Bible which the Church 
has condemned, but in this case the Holy 
See has expressly forbidden its use in 
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Catholic schools or colleges. It remains 
to be seen whether Rosenberg, in his zeal 
for destroying the “myth” of Christian 
tradition and the influence of the 
“Asiatic-Roman” Church, will attempt to 
enforce his own views upon the Catholic 
schools. 

In a period of turmoil it is only to be 


expected that conflicts of opinion will . 


arise, and that even among the leaders 
of the New Germany there should be 
wide divergences of view. No one 
doubts, for instance, the sincere loyalty 
to the Church of Hitler’s Vice-Chan- 
cellor, von Papen, the author of last 
year’s Concordat, which is still, at least 
nominally, in force. In recent speeches, 
particularly at Gleiwitz when he ad- 
dressed a meeting of the German Catholic 
organization, he has spoken of Hitler’s 
“heroic efforts in the Catholic direction,” 
especially in regard to applying the prin- 
ciples of social reform outlined by the 
Papal Encyclicals. Germany, as von 


Papen insists, is not a Catholic country, 
and the Catholic minority cannot expect 
the Government to adopt all its wishes. 
He protested particularly against the re- 
cent declaration of the Austrian bishops, 
which accused the Nazis of fostering race 
natreds, of being fundamentally anti- 
Semitic, of preaching an excessive 
nationalism, and of working for a 
national Church. Such accusations, ac- 
cording to von Papen, are all exaggera- 
tions based upon misconception, and he 
pleads for a fair estimate of the general 
outlines of Hitler’s program. He sees 
no fear of any rupture between the 
Church and Germany, and he believes 
that the urgent necessity for a working 
agreement on questions of controversy 
will result in a solution being found. 
While this article is being written, 
Cardinal Faulhaber himself has gone to 
Rome, where many of the German 
bishops have gone also to attend the 
canonization of the Bavarian lay-brother, 


St. Conrad of Parzham. It is no secret 
that a great effort is being made to solve 
the existing difficulties, and .Cardinal 
Pacelli’s long experience in Berlin gives 
him the fullest qualifications for under- 
standing the conflict and for assisting a 
solution. The Church has nothing to 
gain, and much to lose, by any protracted 
quarrel with the Nazi Government; and 
there could be no more auspicious oppor- 
tunity than the canonization of a modern 
German lay-brother, for concluding ne- 
gotiations in an atmosphere of good- 
will. More than any man, Cardinal 
Faulhaber will have reason to rejoice if 
a real settlement is reached as a result of 
his mission to Rome. But he has cer- 
tainly earned the gratitude, as well as 
the admiration, of Catholics all over the 
world by his courageous challenge, as a 
patriotic Germat, to the attempts to 
repudiate the basis of all Christian belief, 
and by his noble plea for charity and 
justice towards the Jews. 





Madame and Monsieur 


By George B. Pinchera 


J ULIA, the sexton’s little daughter, had 
always loved the Blessed Virgin in- 
tensely. Perhaps the more intensely be- 
cause Julia couldn’t remember her own 
mother, so long dead. And Julia wor- 
shipped flowers. She considered them 
the saints among the ordinary work-a- 
day plants. 

Father Brown loved flowers, too, as 
his rectory garden revealed. From the 
screen of his window curtains he ob- 
served how reverently the little maid 
wandered among his flower-beds. She 
paid slight attention to the lush banana 
trees, the sweet-smelling orange trees 
that glorified his place. She had eyes 
only for the flower-beds. He himself 
looked proudly at his oleanders and the 
crepe-myrtle overflowing with crinkly 
pink blossoms; at the huge magnolia 
bedecked with glistening white, almost 
touching with its fragrant limbs the 
back of the church. 

Then the priest sighed. Did ever a 
church need painting so badly as this 
quaint old wooden ark of his? And the 
rectory cried out loud for a new com- 
plexion. The glory of the King’s House 


was outside in the flower garden. The. 


small congregation was as generous as 
it could be, but the parishioners were all 
so wretchedly poor. 

All except Madame Bonnedeau, whom 
the Irish sexton, Julia’s father, face- 
tiously referred to as “Mrs. Good God.” 


The sexton was not above giving Ma- 
dame sly digs, which she really brought 
on herself by going out of her way to 
address Mike. 

“T’d love to shin up and paint this 
church, every inch of it,” volunteered 
Mike to Madame Bonnedeau as he 
reached her a bouquet of Father Brown’s 
flowers. 

“Bon Dieu, I am convinced myself you 
would paint it most well,” she answered 
sweetly, sniffing the roses. 

“If I only had the paint,” and he 
winked at her boldly. 

She ignored his hint. 

“Does it matter so very extremely, 
Monsieur Delaney, how the exterior 
looks since our interior is of such a 
beauty ?” 

“My interior ain’t beautiful,” retorted 
the matter-of-fact Mike. 

“Qoo, la la! I speak not of your inte- 
rior nor of mine, but of the church. The 
statues are indeed handsome.” (She'd 
given them.) “And the odor of incense 
clings—” 

“Yes, I see that the boys burn plenty 
of that.” (Madame paid for the Benedic- 
tion materials. ) 

Madame picked girlishly at the roses 
in her hand. 

“But why so very much incense? The 
church for days carries over the Sunday 
odor.” 

Mike leaned manfully on the fence and 


looked straight at the widow who low- 
ered her lids coyly. 

“To remind everybody of you when 
they visit the church.” 

Madame lifted gratified eyes. 

“Bon Dieu, that is most beautiful of 
Monsieur to have me among the saints.” 

“T meself like to be reminded of you.” 


ADAME blushed prettily under 
the rouge she’d carefully applied. 
Then she waggled a manicured finger. 

“Monsieur Delaney, you are thinking 
I have not done enough for our church, 
yet you are of too great politeness to say.” 

“Madame, none of us can ever do 
enough for our church. Can we, Julia?” 
He turned to his little daughter who'd 
come quietly to his side and slipped her 
hand into his. 

“The small mademoiselle she is most 
devoted to Monsieur her papa, not hav- 
ing the mama, so she will agree with 
him.” But Madame was certainly not 
condemning Julia for that. Madame’s 
smile showed she approved of devotion to 
upstanding young Mike. “My little 
Zhulia, you look much on Pére Brewn’s 
flowers, as if you see visions among 
them.” 

“T was just thinking, Madame Bonne- 
deau,” said Julia with the bluntness of 
her papa, “a statue of Our Lady among 
all those flower-beds would complete 
everything.” 
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Madame elevated at once an interested 
eyebrow. 

“You are devout to Our Lady. So 
small a girl does not always think so big 
a thought. Maybe that statue will come 
as you wish. By miracle.” 

“Musha,” said Mike, his big hand wan- 
dering lovingly over the little head be- 
side him, “she’s stinting herself of candy 
and of this and that—” 

“I have one hundred pennies saved 
already,” added Julia. “To bring Our 
Lady into the garden.” 

Madame paused for a little. Then, 

“You have not yet brought yourself to 
the First Communion, no?” 

“She goes next month,” replied Mike. 

“Bon Dieu, she shall go in glory, even 
as these flowers,” promised Madame, 
turning away with a smile that included 
sire and daughter. 


ADAME Bonnedeau had the rep- 
utation of being tight-fisted. True, 
she supplied little things for the church 
and had bought the cheap statues. But 
Mike felt she should have done more, 
since she was the only well fixed parish- 
ioner. He gasped when Madame paid for 
Julia’s whole First Communion outfit. 
The splendid veil, the no less splendid 
wreath, the white silk dress. All com- 
plete down to the ivory-covered prayer- 
book and rosary beads. Julia’d never 
worn silk in her short life before. And 
Madame, thoughtful of the candy Julia 
had foregone for Our Lady, gave her on 
that day a great box of sweets. 

“Oh, daddy, ain’t she the generous 
one !” 

“Faith, she seems to be that,” answered 
the puzzled Mike. “I never knew that 
one to be so open-handed as she’s got to 
be. They say the only thing she loves in 
town is her white poodle.” 

“Oh, I love Rags, too,” said Julia. 
“Poor Madame Bonnedeau lives all alone, 
you see, and I guess she’s lonesome.” 

“She’s too stiff. She won’t make up 
with people.” 

“She does with you,” said the child 
innocently. 

Mike looked sharply at his offspring. 
This Julia was certainly her mother’s 
daughter, the wee fox. Did she see how 
much he secretly cared for the Widow 
Bonnedeau? It was high time he gave 
this young minx a new mother. And 
there was only one woman he wanted to 
marry. But the Madame had too much 
money. He was no fortune-hunter. He 
might beg for his church, but he’d be 
hanged before he’d accept a dollar for 
himself. 

On that First Communion Sunday 
Madame and Rags were coming to pay 
Mike and his Julia a brief visit, since 
Julia (though never Mike) used to visit 
the Bonnedeau mansion. So Julia kept 
on her white silk, omitting the wreath 
and veil, about the house. Of course, 
Madame had seen the child at Mass and 


indeed had seemed ultra-motherly with 
Julia. ee! 

Lo, Madame. entered even as the 
Greeks ; sne bore a box. of real cigars for 
Monsieur Delaney. 

“These are from Mademoiselle Zhu- 
lia,” explained Madame very cordially, 
“though when you smoke, there is no 
reason why you should not alone think 
of Madame Good God—because of such 
you call me.” 

Mike blushed scarlet. He sat blowing 
smoke out the window and felt a bit 
giddy. Not from Madame’s strong 
cigars; no, it was Madame’s black eyes. 
He watched, with more interest than he 
felt, Julia and Rags racing across the 
road. Then suddenly he started up, cigar 
in hand, and leapt headlong out the win- 
dow. But being Mike he landed on his 
feet. 

Madame arose much ruffled. 

“Tt is not good that the handsome Irish- 
man having been of one wedlock should 
run from a second,” she muttered to her- 
self, hurrying to the window. 

Mike reached the road just a minute 
too late. Madame in horror saw it all. 
Julia in saving merry little Rags from the 
speeding auto had been struck by the run- 
ning board and was lying in the gutter. 
Madame’s kindly hands, though trem- 
bling now, turned down the bed-clothes. 
She rushed to her doctor. 

“Only a very slight concussion of the 
brain,” was the physician’s diagnosis. 
“She’ll soon be none the worse.” 

“T shall watch by her the night,” 
vouchsafed Madame. “My own child I 
could not love the better.” 

She didn’t look at Mike then. But 
somehow he got the loneliness of this 
young French widow. Her late husband 
had left her nothing but money. 


{KE, exhausted, dozed asleep in 

his chair. But never Madame. 

Her great black eyes spent the hours 

wandering from father to child. When 

Julia revived sufficiently to talk, she told 

Madame of the vision in her delirium: 

Our Lady walking among Father 
Brown’s flowerbeds. 

“And, Madame, she had your face.” 

“Is it possible, Zhulia! Ach-ch-ch! 
She is more beautiful than poor Madame. 
You hurry to bring yourself well. And 
you pray and, Bon Dieu, who can say! 
Perhaps Our Lady will come to the 
garden. She shall walk there to see her 
own image standing among Pére 
Brown’s flowers. Being a woman like 
you and me, Our Lady will want to see 
how is her picture. Bon Dieu, it should 
be most beautiful that she be not dis- 
pleased with us.” 

Mike in the next room heard that and 
grinned till his face ached. 

Madame then started to speak but fal- 
tered. However, she finally managed it, 
“Did—did you see in the vision—any- 
thing else? Perhaps—Pére Brown?” 


“No, I didn’t see him. Only. you and 
Our Lady and you two seemed to be the 
same one person yet different. And my 
daddy—” 

“Oui, yes, your daddy. Yes?” Ma- 
dame seemed a little breathless. 

“Daddy had his arms around the 
statue lifting it up.” 

“How—oh, so beautiful,” sighed Ma- 
dame. 


IKE overhearing again didn’t 
grin now. His mouth at the 
moment looked sad and sour. 

Madame Bonnedeau insisted that no- 
body but Mike should paint the church 
and rectory next month. And she would 
spend her time below him on his scaffold 
to see that he did the job just so. Julia, 
of course, must keep her company and 
keep her in conversation. 

Now Madame charmingly led Mike 
into the conspiracy with her. Julia must 
not be told. Madame picked the exact 
spot that Julia wanted. Father Brown 
agreed that Madame picked well. And 
Mike put up the statue of Our Lady 
among the flower-beds. The priest dis- 
appeared quickly, mumbling something 
about finishing Vespers and Compline. 
Mike in his confusion leaned irreverently 
against the serpent under Our Lady’s 
foot. 

“Bon Dieu, you did handle the Virgin 
with a mighty love and gentleness,” ex- 
claimed Madame very near to Mike, her 
great eyes luminous. “The Irishman to 
him always is the woman of a great 
sacredness. Just because of the Mother 
of Christ.” 

Mike frowned darkly in his embar- 
rassment. But when Madame graciously 
reached out her fair hand, he suddenly 
burnt it with his lips. Then just as sud- 
denly was he gone. 

Julia spent all her spare time these 
days with Madame, but Mike never set 
foot next or nigh the Bonnedeau garden. 
If beautiful Madame had had the plague, 
he couldn’t have shied away from her 
more. 

Julia hurried home much concerned 
about Madame. 

“She’s crying awful, daddy.” 

“Oh, God save the creature, child, why 
should she cry ?” 

“Oh, daddy, her bank went boom and 
she lost her money and Rags is sick and 
she maybe owes a lot of bills and her 
nose is red.” 

Mike was enough of a gallant Irishman 
to marry any poor widow in such a 
plight, of course. And he did it very 
promptly. At the wedding breakfast 
Madame displayed her Gallic subtlety. 

“Oui, my Mike, the one bank did go 
boom. But Bon Dicu, she was very small 
bank, and I have couple other very big 
ones. So we are all safe enough. You 
might kiss me nice because I don’t tell 
Zhulia exactly why was I crying.” 

And Mike, again gallant Irishman, did. 





FACT versus GUESS. 


Sam (for U. S. A.): While we are 
sipping tea, we might’ as well discuss 
the war debts. Don’t you think it’s 
about time they were settled? 

Joun (for England): Quite so. I’ve 
tried all along to reach an agreement 
with you. What’s your proposition? 

MARIANNE (for France): Let’s hear 
your idea of a settlement. 

Sam: My idea of a settlement? Why, 
I don’t understand. You hirea the money, 
didn’t you? 

Joun: Not quite. We bought your 
war supplies, and I for one am willing to 
pay back in goods. Let’s get down to 
brass tacks: Are you ready to accept pay- 
ment in goods? 

Sam: Well, I don’t think so. Let’s 
take a look at our foreign trade figures. 
Last year, my dear John, you bought 
from me $20 worth of goods for every $5 
| bought from you. Now you don’t mean 
to say that I should treble the amount of 
goods I receive from you? That would 
bring my whole foreign trade out of bal- 
ance. In fairness to my people I couldn’t 
upset all our trade relations. 

Joun: So you couldn’t, could you? 
But before the War when I lent you many 
millions for your railway and other de- 
velopment, how did. you pay back? I 
took payment by importing from $20 to 
$25 worth of goods for every $5 worth 
of goods that we shipped to America. In 
this way, and in this way only, did you 
pay back the loan. And now that J sug- 
gest the same procedure, you call it un- 
fair. 

MARIANNE: He is absolutely right. 
Who won the War, anyway? John didn’t 
get a lot out of it. Look at him. He has 
been in a slump for the last ten years. 
Only now he is getting on his feet again. 

Sam: I don’t think our cousin John de- 
serves so much sympathy. He just closed 
the fiscal year with a handsome surplus 
of 150 million dollars. Look at me: I 
ran up a deficit so far of 4 billion dollars. 
Now you tell me whether in this condi- 
tion I can afford to write off any of the 
outstanding bills. 

MartANNE: Anyhow, you are the only 
one who’s got something out of the War. 
Our dependence upon you during and 
after the War changed you from a debtor 
of Europe to a big creditor. The War 
and its tremendous requirements really 
laid the foundation for that big industrial 
boom of yours in the following years. If 
you drifted into wholesale speculation 
and blew the whole mess on that black 
October day in 1929, don’t blame us. 

Sam: What’s the use of dragging out 
all those old pills? Do you want to meet 
your obligations, or don’t you? 

MaRIANNE:-I wouldn’t pay a single 
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centime unless Germany pays me. That 
was our original understanding, and I 
stick to it. 

Sam: You know fully well, Marianne, 
that you cannot expect to collect a single 
pfennig from the Teutons. So why bring 
that in? 

MarIANNE: Then I won’t pay either. 
And that’s the last you’ll hear from me. 
(Gets up excitedly and walks out, slam- 
ming the door behind her). 

Joun: I don’t quite agree with her-but 
I must say this: in a way she is right. 
Look here, Sam: do you really and 
honestly. believe you can ever collect 
those debts ? 

Sam: Why, of course, I do. These are 
plainly commercial debts. You signed 
the obligations. Why shouldn’t you meet 
them? Don’t forget, either, that I gave 
everyone of you a big discount already. 
I think I ought to be sorry that I ever 
showed you such generosity. You don’t 
appreciate it one bit. 

Joun: Sam, why can’t you show a 
teeny-weeny bit of common sense? Why 
can’t you see things as they are? 

Sam: The fact of the matter is that 
you have a big surplus of 150 million dol- 
lars—and yet, you don’t want to pay. The 
fact is that you all have money for ships 
and arms but not for your debts. An- 
other fact is that Germany can spend mil- 
lions for Nazi propaganda abroad, but 
resents any polite hint that it would be 
only fair to pay at least part of her debts. 

Joun: But Sam, where are you drift- 
ing? First you talk about commercial 
obligations, and now you start with poli- 
tics. What they do with arms and propa- 
ganda, that’s their national policy. You 
have no right to mingle with their af- 
fairs. 

Sam: What would you think of a man 
who owes you $100 for 15 years, claim- 
ing he cannot pay youacent. But at the 
same time he rides around in a $20,000 
Rolls-Royce car? 

Joun: I would sue him, and I am sure 
it would not disturb him in the least what 
I think of him. If you want to go to war 
in order to collect, why, that’s your busi- 
ness. I guess you would be entitled to it. 

Sam: Don’t be silly. You know that’s 
out of the question. It might cost me ten 
billions to collect perhaps one. 

Joun: Another thing where you are 
wrong is this: these are not commercial 
debts, they are political debts. 

Sam: How come? 

Joun: These debts are the result of 
shipments of war supplies in respect to 
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which no new economic values have been 
created. A commercial debt I would 
call a loan. which creates some sort of 
economic value which produces addi- 
tional values or profits or sales or some- 
thing out of which the loan can be 
repaid. That is not true of the war loans, 
They have simply gone up in powder and 
smoke. 

Sam: What has that got to do with 
your obligation ? 

Joun: A lot. It means that your debt- 
ors have to dig up somewhere, somehow 
300 millions every year in excess of the 
dollars that come to them in the ordinary 
way of trade. How can they do it? Where 
is there a country on earth which can 
produce an additional profit beyond the 
very meagre living which they are mak- 
ing today—if they make it at all? 

Sam: But you made 150 millions 
right now ; why not pay out of that fund? 

Joun: That’s the third time you are 
bringing that up. You see the 150 mil- 
lions surplus in the Treasury. What 
you don’t see, Sam, is the 15 billions, or 
a hundred times that amount, which the 
depression of the last ten years cost us 
as a nation. 

Sam: Why should your depression af- 
fect me? 

Joun: No, of course not. But if we 
have a surplus which next year may be 
a large deficit, that affects you, eh?— 
But let me say this: Even if all your 
debtors had the 300 millions every year, 
they would have it in their own curren- 
cies. They would have to buy dollars to 
that extent. There would be a great de- 
mand for dollars which would go up in 
value at the very same time that you are 
straining every effort to keep the dollar 
down in value. 

Sam: Well, you could pay in gold or 
silver, or both. 

Joun: I think you have enough of 
either metal; and what’s more impor- 
tant, to concentrate even more gold and 
silver in your country would aggravate 
the monetary plight of the world and 
would add to the maldistribution of gold 
which in the past three years has created 
such difficulties. 

Sam: What are we going to do, then? 

Joun: It isn’t a matter of generosity 
but of sound business sense, the way I 
see it, Sam: write off the debts to, say 
90 per cent. I will gladly settle with you 
on this or a similar basis, and so will the 
other countries, including Marianne. 

Sam: Do you realize what this. means 
to my people? Do you realize what the 
American people have been called. upon 
in the way of sacrifices during. the. past 
four years? And you ask me to accept 
this additional sacrifice ? 
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WHEN THE C OCK CROWED 


S UDDENLY a cock crowed. 

The man seated opposite to Father 
Smith opened his eyes and crossed him- 
self. They were seated by the fireside in 
the tiny shanty of a waiting-room that 
served the’ railway station where they 
had had the misfortune to miss the train 
connection and so been compelled to 
spend the greater part of the night. There 
had been only two passengers, for the 
loop line was an unfrequented one. The 
station porter had heaped up a big fire, 
and the pair had passed the time in con- 
versation until the uncanny stillness of 
the night in that out-of-the-way place 
induced growsiness, if not sleep. 

Father Smith made the agreeable dis- 
covery that his companion was not only 
a Catholic, but one whose name he had 
heard in connection with what is called 
Catholic Action. Guy Herrick proved 
to be a delightful companion and they 
skated pleasantly over the surface of 
things that held a depth for them both, 
until the silence gripped them and they 
fell into the nearest approach to sleep 
that a wooden chair afforded. 

Then “the cock crew” as the Scripture 
has it, and Herrick sat up and crossed 
himself. He noticed that he was being 
watched. It is not, generally speaking, 
a custom of the faithful to bless them- 
selves when they hear a cock crow. 

Father Smith smiled. 

“I’m glad to see a Christian adding his 
salutation to the coming day,” he said. 

By way of answer, the other observed, 
“T wonder what St. Peter felt like when 
he heard a cock crow? Pretty cheap, I 
should say, wouldn’t you?” 

The gentle-faced old priest considered 
the point. 

“Maybe the sound brought back the 
vision of the Savior looking at him,” he 
suggested, “and he knew that he was dear 
to his Lord, and—you’re right—cheap to 
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himself, in proportion. I warrant there 
was more love than reproach in that 
look.” 

The other glanced at him quickly, and 
then fell a-thinking. 

“Most people think I’m a convert,” he 
remarked, more or less at a tangent, “but 
I’m not, in the usual sense, although I 
have far more right. to the name than 
some poor chap who has had the pluck 
to throw up his livelihood rather than go 
on teaching people lies. I was baptized 
when I was two days old, but I only 
found my faith, like St. Peter, after I had 
denied it. I wonder whether I might tell 
you about it? That is, if you have given 
up the idea of getting any more sleep. I 
really think keeping awake is less tir- 
ing.” 

He gave an extra stir to the fire. 

“I am like St. Peter in that respect, 
too,” he observed. “I am fond of warm- 
ing myself. Sometimes one wonders 
how St. Peter could have gone on warm- 
ing himself, in the circumstances,” he 
added. “But he went out into the cold 
afterwards.” 

“After he had seen that look of love,” 
the priest murmured. “He needed no 
fire to warm his heart after that.” 

“That was St. Peter,” the other said. 
“Now I'll get on to myself—a very far 
cry! 


Y PARENTS were Catholics. I 
waseducatedat Stonyside. Then 

I went on to Oxford. I took religion very 
seriously at school. I suppose that would 
be called merely temperamental, or per- 
haps I ought not to say that. Some are 
conscious of the supernatural by feeling 
as well as by faith but the faith is there, 
right enough. But if one has got a thick 
layer of emotional feeling one has to take 
care of the faith—it isn’t nourished on 
the same food as emotion. I thought 
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about a possible vocation to the priest- 
hood—that just shows you that I had got 
pretty near to reality—I mean, Our Lord 
had met me by the lakeside and shown me 
where He lived. I didn’t actually turn 
away. I was advised to wait. Then I 
left school and went on to the University. 


XFORD has its own lakeside, but 

the one who calls is not the Master. 
I became very philosophical, very civi- 
lized, and all that. And I became more and 
more desirous of forgetting that I was a 
Catholic except on Sundays and days of 
obligation. I criticized the human side 
of the Church for fear that I might be 
thought out of date. I blushed for her 
homely externals—i could make none of 
the concessions that the Lord of the lake- 
side had made for His disciples. Of 
course, for a Divine Being Who has 
taken human nature it is a negligible 
step further to—shape a parable, say, to 
the ideas of a crude audience. When I 
was in high-brow company, in short, I 
was not keen on being identified with the 
old religion.” 

The speaker glanced up at his hearer. 

“You have often heard this part of the 
story before,” he remarked. “But I was 
a bad case because I had been nearer the 
supernatural than the typical youth who 
gets his religion from habit. The Lord 
had been my shepherd and He had led me 
into green, very green pastures. 

“Then came the occasion that I want 
to tell you about. It was long after I 
had left college. I had studied medicine, 
and taken to writing on scientific and art 
subjects. My name was fairly well- 
known. I still got to Mass on Sundays 
because my mother would have broken 
her heart if I ceased to practice my reli- 
gion, but that was about all. I figured 
to myself as a ‘real’ Catholic when con- 
verts showed an annoying zeal, and 
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proved my ‘sanity’ by confining myself 
to strictly secular writing when I took to 
the pen. That was the kind of Catholic 
that I was when I happened to take a 
journey across England one day in early 
June. 

“I decided to go by motor-coach. 
Watching one’s fellows is always amus- 
ing, and sometimes instructive. One gets 
a nice variety on a motor-coach, and 
when they turn you out for lunch or tea 
at a wayside inn, one gets a chance of 
fraternizing, especially if there are any 
kiddies. 

“On this oecasion I found my imme- 
diate neighbors were not typical of the 
motor-coach. They were what is com- 
monly (and very vulgarly) called ‘quite 
nice people.’ That is to say, you would 
have expected to find them travelling in 
their own car. They were a party of 
three; the father, an elderly, very dis- 
tinguished-looking man, his wife, an 
amiable, commonplace lady, and the 
daughter.” 


HE listener noted that a description 

of the daughter was not given. The 
development of the story might show the 
reason why. Even a priest may be for- 
given for scenting a romance when a 
pleasing young man starts telling a story 
and a youthful lady comes into it. 

‘I sat next to the old gentleman,” the 
narrator went on, “and the ladies sat 
just in front so that we could hold a con- 
versation in common, My neighbor re- 
vealed his identity in the course of our 
chat. He was a well-known personage 
in the ‘scientific world and a famous 
iconoclast—the kind of iconoclast who 
considers a ‘lost cause’ to have sufficient 
life in it to be belabored; and a long 
memory for what his ilk regards as a 
‘forgotten creed.’ I gave him my name 
in return and my vanity (which was 
colossal) was gratified by his comment. 
The introduction was passed on, over the 
back of the seats, to the smiling wife and 
the daughter.” 

“What was the daughter like?” The 
truly human priest could no longer resist 
asking, although it might be like turning 
over a few pages of the story. 

“She was—delightful, about my own 
age—more her father’s than her mother’s 
daughter, except that she was quite as 
serene-looking as her mother, but in 
another way. The mother looked as 
though she had never troubled to think 
much, the daughter, as though she found 
thinking a thoroughly enjoyable part of 
existence ; and she was one of those who 
would enjoy every bit of life that was 
worth enjoying. 

“We discussed all the questions of the 
day as we glided through the green lanes 
and meadow-lined roads. England is at 
perfection in early June—Browning was 
previous with his April. We stopped at 
an hotel for lunch, and improved our 
acquaintance at a table to hold four. I 
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was enjoying my experience of the peo- 
ple’s ‘bus’ tremendously. It seemed that 
my new friends had embarked on the 
enterprise in the same spirit as myself. 
We were unanimously interested in the 
appearance of our fellow-passengers. 
There was a fat, red-faced man who was 
by himself. He was wearing a loud 
check suit and a cloth cap, and was tak- 
ing most of his refreshment at the bar. 
A typical specimen of ‘the-man-in-the- 
street.’ I felt glad that fate had not 
arranged for him to cotton onto me. 

“Our next stopping-place would be for 
tea. I resumed my discussions with—I 
won’t tell you his name—” 

“Call him the father.” 
posite was smiling. 

“Well, then, with the father. As we 
went on talking I found myself hoping 
that he would not make the discovery 
that I belonged to the old religion. All 
religion seemed to him part of an un- 
developed past! Catholicism most of 
all. I held my peace and let him go on. 
No man is obliged to enlighten folk as to 
his religious convictions. With his dis- 
torted ideas what would he think of me 
as a Catholic? : 

“We were heading along rather a nar- 
row hedge-lined byway. Just in front 
of us there was an opening marked ‘dan- 
gerous.’ Our driver pulled up in order 
to let something pass. My companion 
and I were occupying the second pair of 
seats on the left. In front of us the ‘man- 
in-the-street’ person was sitting. Beyond 
him, through the glass front of the coach 
we could see what was happening. 

“A gaudy and very weather-beaten 
banner headed a long line of little girls 
dressed in white and wearing white veils. 
They were carrying baskets of flowers 
the petals of which they were scattering 
on the ground. I knew perfectly well 
what we were in for. It was Corpus 
Christi Day (I had completely forgotten 
the fact) and this was a Procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. It was crossing 
the road in order to enter a meadow on 
the other side where I caught a glimpse 
of a brightly decked altar—the kind that 
nuns and children delight in. I felt 
myself go hot and cold. Why did priests 
do this kind of thing in England? 


The man op- 


be O MAKE matters worse, the pro- 

cession was not merely crossing 
the road. It had wheeled round so as to 
get to the opposite gate, and would be 
passing by the side of our coach, which 
had become stationary. The passengers 
stood up and craned their necks and asked 
each other questions. My neighbor sat 
still and watched—grimly. 

“A sudden hope came into my mind— 
this might be an ‘Anglo-Catholic’ affair 
and I need give it no recognition, but my 
hopes were dashed by the appearance of 
another shabby banner bearing the 
legend, ‘God bless our Pope.’ The cross- 
bearer appeared, followed by a troop of 


acolytes. Then there came—the canopy. 
The pageant was accompanied by singing 
and—a brass band! 

“The next moment tney were passing 
by the coach—the long trail of children, 
and then the bodyguard. I shot a glance 
round me. The red-faced man in front of 
us had removed his cap and was sitting 
bare-headed. He represented the Catho- 
lic Church! If I did the same my action 
could not go unnoticed. My arm re- 
mained stiffened to my side. My head 
remained covered. 


. HE canopy was passing so close 

to us now that one could have 
touched it through the open window. The 
smell of incense rose to my nostrils, 
mingling with the nature sweetness of 
the leafy lane. A white-haired priest was 
carrying the Monstrance. I could see his 
face in profile for, for the life of ‘me, I 
could not look away. 

“It seemed an age before the procession 
passed, but at last the trail of worshipers 
who followed the canopy had passed 
through the gate and cleared the road- 
way. Our driver re-started the coach. 
The episode was over. 

“But there were the comments to 
follow. 

“ “Extraordinary survival,’ my learned 
friend observed. ‘One would think that 
England at least would have outgrown 
it. But, of course, people are outgrowing 
it. You will notice that no intelligent 
man remains a member of the Roman 
Church after he leaves his mother’s 
apron-strings. Our devout friend in 
front is very typical of the kind that con- 
tinues to swallow “the Faith,” as they 
call it.’ . 

“*T have met some Roman Catholics,’ 
I ventured, ‘who have seemed fairly 
brainy.’ 

“Nominal ones,’ he retorted. ‘They 
have no convictions. No reasonable man 
could have convictions in an unreasoned 
matter like what is called supernatural 
religion. Take, for instance, this thing 
which we have just seen. Why, sup- 
posing that a Divine Being did chose to 
get inside the limits of a material shape, 
would He retrieve His lost dignity in any 
degree by being placed in a gilded case 
and accompanied on his journeys by a 
brass band ?’ 

“I felt that there was no room for 
argument. What could one say? There 
was only one thing that I could have said 
and that was, ‘I believe in the Holy 
Catholic Church.’ But would not that 
just illustrate his point about holding a 
conventional belief? If my belief were 
genuine, why had I not bared my head 
like the man in front of us? 

“So I remained silent—acquiescent. 
And at that moment there came a wel- 
come diversion. Our coach pulled up 
sharply to avoid running over a hen fol- 
lowed by a brood of chickens. The hen 
cackled with fright and her mate in the 
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farmyard crowed lustily. The little epi- 
sode served to turn the conversation cnto 
the rules of the road; and the man with 
a red face coritinued to represent the 
Catholic Church single-handed. I felt 
shy of him. He had behaved like a gentle- 
man and I had not. 

“We stopped for tea at a famous beauty 
spot high up on the moors amongst the 
hills. An hour was allowed us to sample 
the place, and Muriel, the daughter, and 
I strolled off together. We had become 
rather good friends and we both wanted 
a whiff of the mountain silence. It was 
good to be out there and breathe it all in. 
One only sees Nature from a car, as it 
were in a picture. Muriel and I were 
passionately in agreement on this point. 
Her mother preferred the car, with the 
beauties of Nature staged for her as a 
movie. The father had no particular use 
for Nature except as a rival to the Cause 
behind it. For him she was not even the 
mystic lady of mysterious parentage who 
has faerie commerce with the spiritual 
parts of men groping after the Absolute. 


“CO WE wandered out in to the still- 

ness of the moor. The hills in the 
distance seemed to guard its sanctities 
like sentinels. My companion made an 
isolated comment. 

“‘They say this part of the country is 
very like Palestine,’ she observed. It was 
curious, for a thought of Palestine was 
running in my mind. There must have 
been a resemblance. 

“Then she spoke again, impulsively. 

“‘Mr. Herrick,’ she said, ‘excuse my 
asking you, but you are not a Roman 
Catholic, are you ?’ 

“She waited for my reply with obvious 
anxiety. 

“I was fairly staggered. That she 
should be so interested in what I might 
be—well, what shall I say? Gratifying? 
She certainly was desperately interested. 
So our beautiful soul-contact was going 
to be shattered. We had, so to speak, got 
so near each other’s soul in this place 
where God seemed simple and universal, 
as it were. : 

“IT paused, and then found an answer. 
It came to my tongue with hideous readi- 
ness, 

“*Who on earth told you that story?’ 

“She looked at me with relief, as though 
a burden had been lifted from her mind. 
‘I’m glad you are not,’ she said. ‘Oh, I 
am glad !’ 

“I felt my heart leap, for her look 
matched the words. 

“‘Some people will say anything,’ I 

urmured, and at that moment a very 
urious thing happened. 

“A sound broke on the stillnéss which 

© song-bird interrupted. It was the 
crowing of a cock! 

“T heard it, shrill, unmistakable, and 
curiously. incongruous ; exotic ! 

“I glanced at my companion. ‘We 
must be nearer to civilization than we 


thought,’ I remarked. ‘I didn’t expect 
to hear a cock crow out here.’ 

““T didn’t hear a cock crow,’ she re- 
plied. ‘It can’t be the one we heard on 
the road calling the hen and chickens.’ 
She laughed. ‘You would have good 
liearing to hear him,’ she said. Then she 
commented, rather curiously, ‘I wonder 
if they have cocks in Palestine? But of 
course they do; there is that story of St. 
Peter and the cock crowing. I suppose 
it is true.’ She gave a little sigh. 











honest compared with my prevarications. 
And I cut Him dead in that procession 
out on the road, for, you see, I am a 
Catholic. 

“*You will think worse than ever of 
Catholics now,’ I ended, drearily. “That 
red-faced chap was not a star turn, but 
I’m not worthy to black his boots.’ 

“She interrupted me, eagerly. ‘But he 
was a star turn—that man with a red 
face. You don’t know how I loved that 
procession. It seemed to me such a tre- 














WHO ON EARTH TOLD YOU THAT STORY? 


“T can’t tell you what my feelings were 
at that moment. The sound that I had 
heard had been almost in my ear. It 
might have been an echo of the lusty cry 
on the road—a mental echo. Perhaps? 
But what I was concerned with was its 
message. Three times I had denied my 
Master, and the cock had crowed twice. 

“T looked at her steadily. ‘It is true,’ 
I said—‘that story of St. Peter, but I am 
worse than he was. I have denied my 
Master too, and in a meaner way than St. 
Peter did. His cursing and swearing was 


mendous idea, that the love of God could 
reach that. You see,’ she went on—she 
had flushed up and her face was like an 
angel’s—‘I have had some Christian 
teaching from my mother and at school, 
and it has always seemed to me so won- 
derful that God should have condescended 
to the manger. But the monstrance 
goes beyond the manger; and even be- 
yond the secret gift of the Eucharist. It’s 
wonderful—wonderful! And only the 
Catholic Church shows that love—that 
extremity of love. That condescension 
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to the needs of the heart of man.’ She 
lowered her voice. ‘It was such a trivial 
throne that they were taking Him to in 
the meadow.’ 

“She paused, and I saw that the tears 
were standing in her eyes. Then she 
added, ‘I did so long to feel that it might 
be true—that people really did believe it 
all; people of all kinds. And then I saw 
the man sitting in front of us pulling off 
his cap and it gave me a thrill for I knew 
he must have had faith to do that. I 
thought to myself, “They do believe it!” 
Then I looked at you, for somehow I had 
an idea that you might be a Catholic— 
someone had once said something about 
Guy Herrick being a Papist—but you 
didn’t give any sign and I hoped, oh, I 
hoped—that you were not a Catholic and 
that it was not that Catholics didn’t really 
believe. That’s why I asked you that 
question just now.’ 

“It was my turn to speak. I wonder if 
ever a man has felt as ashamed of being 
associated with himself as I was at that 
moment ? 


“‘And have I killed your faith?’ I 
asked her with blunt bitterness. . ‘No,’ 
she said, ‘you have confirmed it. You 
have made good, like St. Peter. You are 
a star turn, too.’ And then she added, 
‘Don’t you think that when the cock 
crowed He was not very far off ?’ 

“IT knew that she meant that He had 
been there and had turned and looked at 
me—looked into my soul. By way of 
answer I covered my face with my hands 
and prayed as I had never prayed before 
—for mercy and forgiveness, because I 
knew that both had been shown to me. 
And that I might make reparation. 

“When I looked up she was walking 
away in the distance. I did not attempt 
to overtake her. We both needed the 
solitude to ourselves.” 

For a moment, the little waiting room 
remained in silence. Then the priest 
ventured to break it. 

“And later on?” he asked. 

“You mean, how did I make good with 
the others?” Herrick said. “What could 
I have done without making matters 


worse? I just went out into the night, 
like St. Peter. I dropped out of the world 
that I had moved in, that is to say. They 
said that I was suffering from a nervous 
breakdown—they always do! And they 
were convinced that that had been the 
case when I figured as a canopy-bearer in 
a public procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment.” 

The priest ventured yet another ques- 
tion. 

“And what became of the daughter?” 
he asked. 

“Muriel? Oh, she became a Catholic 
of course; and she joined the Sist-s of 
Perpetual Adoration—where they Send 
the rest of the day and all night in saying 
‘Thank You’ for the morning’s Mass and 
Communion. What else could she have 
done?” “Nothing,” the priest acqui- 
esced. “Thank you very much, my dear 
boy, you have told me a very beautiful 
love story.” Then the cock crowed 
again and the streak of dawn on the hills, 
seen through the window of their shelter, 
burst into glory. 





“What God Hath Joined” 


The First Revolution in the Americas 


By 


W uere the River Cu-ya-ba is 
stopped in its westward course by the 
head-on plunge of the Para-gua-y, and 
the Oba-ra-ba makes a great curve from 
the south, and the three united waters 
turn southward to rush for three hun- 
dred leagues to meet the Para-na, Rela- 
tive of the Sea, a dozen Eden islands 
bask in the eternal sun. Here every in- 
vention of nature is lavished to the full. 
Here, when the waters recede, came the 
tribes from the interior to fish, to enjoy 
the fruits that mature in abundance at 
this season, to hunt the many kinds of 
game that swarm to the great waters 
when the torrid sun dries their pools, and 
to sing and dance in continual holiday 
for the long season. 

Into the Y-gua-tu, the clear river, that 
came out among the islands from the 
great lagoon of Ga-i-ba, in the glorious 
spring month of October, 1543, sailed ten 
little ships of His Majesty’s Governor, 
Don Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca. For 
two months they had tacked against the 
swift currents. In the ships were four 
hundred men, two-thirds of the entire 
settlement of Asuncion, equipped with 
musket, sword and lance. In each of the 
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long war canoes of the Guarani allies 
that accompanied the ships sat ten fully 
equipped warriors, twelve hundred bow- 
men in all. With the expedition were 
twelve horses, capable of overawing and 
breaking the attack of any wild tribes 
that might front them on the trails. 


LONG a magnificent wooded shore 
at the base of a chain of jagged pic- 
turesque mountains which terminated 
abruptly at the end of the long bay, the 
ships came to rest. The Guaranies, with 
full quivers of arrows, bodies painted 
with the three colors of uru-ct, gay 
colored feathers in the hair, and disks of 
polished silver flashing like mirrors from 
their forehead, made a sight that thrilled 
even the Spaniards. 

A canoe, going ashore with inter- 
preters, returned in the afternoon to re- 
port that Indians from the tribes of 
Sacocies, Xaqueses, and Chaneses from 
the interior were along the shores in 
great numbers, that from far down the 
river they had received word of the com- 
ing of the flotilla, that they welcomed 
the Christians and their allies with great 
pleasure. 


From the boats the men of the fleet, 
European and Indian, unloaded the quan- 
tities of supplies, carrying the packs on 
their shoulders as they waded through 
the shallow waters. The natives, with 
their women and children, gathered to 
watch, and with shouts of enthusiasm 
welcomed the white chief. The wosk 
done, the Governor caused to be made 
and set up under the palms a great 
wooden cross, and in the name of His 
Majesty, the King of Castile, he ad- 
dressed the Indians, telling them of the 
great power across the seas, of the One 
God, and promising them protection as 
subjects of the King. 


N the little sheltered port at the ex- 

tremity of the lagoon lay the native 
village. In the fertile ground the In- 
dians grew corn and beans and huge 
mandioca. Chickens and ducks they had 
in vast numbers. The enormous dorados 
in the river were caught for food and 
for sport. Along the shores grew many 
fruits, and the papaya trees were dotted 
everywhere with their luscious golden 
melons hanging within reach below the 
branches. ; 
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Scarcely had the Spaniards settled 
than the Indians taught them to hunt 
and fish, One white man boasted of 
forty great fish in a single day. Pro- 
digious quantities of wild honey were 
brought in, from one tree alone came 
four distinct varieties, all-of fine flavor. 
The deer, tapir, and the abundant wild 
hog provided excellent food and made 
sport in the hunt. Sitting in the trees 
at night the men shot the animals as they 
came to splash in the river. Here in the 
trees man was safe from the attacks of 
the jaguar, and from the poisonous 
reptiles and the monster of the jungle, 
the terrible ya-ra-ra-ca-su, the boa. 


HE settlement took on the name of 

_ Puerto de los Reyes, given it by 
Irala the previous January when he had 
touched here on the feast day of Los 
Reyes, Epiphany. From here the 
Spaniards operated as from a base. Small 
parties with interpreters traveled into 
the interior. The Governor, with the 
main expedition, penetrated far on the 
road to Peru, and then doubled up the 
river to the land of the Zarayes. But 
always a large number of white men 
and Guaranies remained in the village 
near the ships. 

To show their friendship and their 
love of the white man as brother sub- 
jects of His Majesty, the chiefs of the 
Chaneses sent offers of the most beautiful 
maidens as wives, and more than a 
hundred of the conquistadores whose 
eyes were attracted by the comely maids 
and the unaffected charm of their will- 
ing attachment, took into their houses 
each a brown-skinned girl. These girls 
knew the secrets of the forest, to keep 
away the plagues of mosquitoes at night 
by a light smoke of sweet-smelling wood, 
to chew the bark that drove off the fevers, 
to apply the leaves that neutralized the 
poison of the tocanguira, the terrible 
tiger ant. 

All summer, until the fresh breezes of 
April drove away the fevers, the expedi- 
tion kept its headquarters at Los Reyes, 
and like true soldiers the men grew adroit 
at feigning sickness to remain in the 
village. The white men arranged the 
houses of the town in European order. 
From the plenteous wax of the bees they 
made candles to light the houses at night. 
They showed the Indians how to extract 
the flakes of gold from the streams of 
the hills and to beat them into plates and 
rings. They changed the communal and 
desultory farming, and each set himself 
up a hacienda, a ranch. 

Many tales they heard of the life of 


. these regions. They learned here of the 


fate of Ayolas, who on his return from 
Peru waited on the shores of the lagoon 
for boats to take him to Asuncion. 
Having exhausted his provisions, he was 
trapped by the traitorous Guaranacas 
who had tracked him from the far 
interior. 


When the Governor returned to Los 
Reyes, and announced an abandonment 
of the projected journey to Peru, so at- 
tached had the men become to the land 
that they wished to stay and form a per- 
manent settlement. Failing to move the 
Governor in this, so fond had they be- 
come of the wives who looked up to them 
and served them with devotion, that the 
white men begged to be permitted to 
take their native women back to Asun- 
cion. Cabeza de Vaca was inexorable, 
but he planned with diplomacy. He 
knew that the Chanese girls had come 
with pride to the much respected white 
men, and to leave these women bluntly 
would be taken as an unfriendly act that 
might leave enemies at the spot that must 
serve as a post on the route to Peru. 

“That the country might not be 
scandalized,” the Governor gathered to- 
gether the chiefs, and requested that the 
parents take the girls back into their 
houses to wait until such time as the 
Spaniards could return to claim them. 
And “to give more color to that which 
he said,” the Governor published a 
formal proclamation in the name of His 
Royal Majesty, and let it be known to 
the Indians that His Majesty would 
punish with severity any white man who 
removed an Indian from his own land. 

The Indians were appeased, but in the 
houses of the white men, where each 
told the story of his faithful Indian com- 
panion, there were bitter complaints and 
dissatisfaction; and as the men met to- 
gether to drink the honey wine, murmur- 
ings grew to seditious threats. Rough 
and hard as were these adventurers, they 
had learned to love the peaceful and 
bounteous land. And to each of these 
couples the appeal of the silent voice of 
an unborn child moved their hearts in a 
common accord. 

The final decision in the proclamation 
of the Governor against the Chanese 
wives was made from the brigatine Santo 
Marco, St. Marks, as it lay in the beauti- 
ful harbor of Puerto de los Reyes. As 
the men on the decks waved their fare- 
wells to the weeping women on the shore, 
the ships moved out into the bay and 
dropped rapidly down the river. In this 
land where no law but the word of the 
Governor counted, Cabeza de Vaca, 
genius of twenty years of startling ad- 
venture, was to learn the powerful force 
behind the words written by St. Mark 
so long before: ‘What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.” 


IFTEEN days after the return of the 

expedition to Asuncion was the feast 
of Santo Marco. The men, whose wives 
were left behind, having fomented suffi- 
ciently the passions of the colony against 
other wrongs, real and imaginary, and 
having confederated a great enough 
number of the allied Guaranies, were 
ready on that day. On that night of 
Santo Marco the hundred men sur- 


rounded the house of the Governor with 
shouts of “Liberty! Liberty!” Seizing 
the Governor and his chief officers they 
threw them into the prison, and march- 
ing through the streets they continued 
their shouts of “Liberty! Down with 
traitors who have deprived us of our 
homes and our wives!” 


LECTING by popular vote a new 
Governor in the super-adventurer 
Domingo de Irala, the town quieted, and 
so ended the first revolution on the Amer- 
ican continents. But Puerto de los Reyes 
lay seven hundred miles above the ‘settle- 
ment of Asuncion, and seven hundred 
miles against a heavy stream is a stupen- 
dous journey for weak sails and paddles. 
What became of the Indian wives is 
lost in obscurity. Not for five years was 
Irala able to fit out a band strong enough 
to make the journey again toward the 
far north bay of Ga-i-ba. But he led 
his band direct over the westward trails 
and reached the golden empire of Cuzco, 
and delay followed delay, until four years 
more passed before these men retraced 
their path across the Chaco to Puerto 
de los Reyes. At that time more than 
a hundred grown children with the blood 
of Castile and Aragon, of Flanders, and 
of Germany, were learning to make 
arrows of the hard urunday and to trail 
the murderous Guaranacas back beyond 
the hills. 

What man can tell the story of the 
influence of that summer in Ga-i-ba on 
the lives of the Indians of that central 
land? <A hundred wives living for 
months with the white men and learn- 
ing intimately their customs! A hundred 
legitimate half-breed children of these 
rough marriages proud of what they 
thought a nobler blood! 

Curious it is to examine the writings 
of the missionaries who came a century 
and a half later. More curious is it to 
read the descriptions of the customs of 
these tribes written three hundred years 
after by explorers who seemed to know 
nothing of the early marks of the 
conquistadores. 

The people of this tribe, amalgamated 
with the Guaycarus in common cause 
against the Paraguayans, were recorded 
as planning their houses in rectangular 
streets. They knew the art of extracting 
and working the gold from the hills 
beyond the Iguatu. Unlike other wild 
tribes they had the civilized habit of not 
eating at all hours of the day. Unlike any 
nations about them, they believed in a 
single God, the creator of all things. 
More advanced than other Indians, they 
made candles of the wax which they 
gathered in the trees. With a character 
more haughty than others, they looked 
with disdain on the wilder tribes of the 
interior, but they nursed an undying 
hate for the white men whom their 
legends told them were faithless to their 
pledges. 





WOMAN TO WOMAN 


OT always by a mighty sacrifice, 
By broken bones or martyrs’ will- 

ing blood 

Is there accomplishment of God’s great 
plan. 

Other and smaller ways—these too are 
good. 

For one Hail Mary prayed deep from 
the heart 

Can lift a man to Heaven by its scope, 

Or bring all Heaven down to tired earth, 

Drawn by its urgency of faith and hope. 


* * * * * 


F all the silly things the silliest yet 
is the dictum by Vassar College 
authorities that-its students may marry 
and continue their work and still live in 
the dormitories. It has the approval also 
of some of our so-called forward look- 
ing psychologists too, as something that 
may make earlier marriages possible. It 
raises lots of questions in my mind. Will 
the father of the bride pay the bills or 
will they be the gift of the groom? Since 
Vassar has always looked coldly upon its 
girls going out unchaperoned, will the 
married ones be allowed to go out with 
their own husbands unchaperoned? And 
how about the girl who might in the 
course of time become the mother of a 
small son or daughter—will the infant 
stay in the dormitory too or where? But 
there—this last is purely an academic 
question—for it is too obvious that there 
will be no children from these marriages. 
It brings us right back again to Judge 
Lindsay and Haldeman-Julius, and the 
whole thing is merely one more stupid 
scheme to help along the muddle our 
moral codes are in. 
ee ee ee 


EVER has anything been more 

charming than the reception the 
home folks gave Caroline Miller who 
won this year’s Pulitzer novel prize. They 
had a parade for her from the station to 
her house and when she got there she 
found her neighbors waiting to greet her. 
On the dining room table were cakes 
baked by those neighbors and jars of 
home-canned fruit and preserves. It 
must have been a pleasant relief from the 
cocktail parties she had no doubt been 
given in New York. And it shows very 
beautifully the fact that the neighborli- 
ness of the small town still exists in lots 
of places. Also interesting was the ‘first 
sentence spoken in greeting by her practi- 
cal young son, “Where’s the thousand 
dollars, mama?” 


x * * * & . 
eI ARDLY had the June issue of THE 


Sien exited from Union City than 
I began to get words of annoyance from 


friend and stranger: it seems that I must © 


By 
Katherine Burton 


have an animadversion toward the sex 
sometimes humorously known as the 
sterner. I looked at my page and, sure 
enough, I had not taken seriously enough 
their efforts culinary or their toiling for 
peace or their quick thinking. But really, 
I did not want to give the impression 
that I hate men. I love them. 

A girl of fourteen, whom I know, was 
rejoicing the other day because her two 
brothers were going to be away a whole 
week-end and she would have freedom 
from teasing and criticism. But by Sun- 
day evening she was wishing them back. 
“It’s kind of dumb without the’,” she 
explained. So say I about the grown up 
ones too: it would be kind of dumb with- 
out them. 

ae 

OW that the hot days are here I’d 
like to suggest simplicity in meals 
and especially in desserts. The fruit this 
summer is wonderful—and wonderful 
just as it is. Why cook it into tortured 
shapes with sugar and flour and condi- 
ments? Why not eat it as is? The 
nicest dessert I have seen for a long time 
consisted of a plate arrangement of two 
half slices of fresh pineapple, five of 
orange arranged in fan shape, and a half 
dozen big strawberries, with a sprig of 
mint across the middle and a neat little 
mound of powdered sugar on one side. 
Useful and beautiful it was, and it tasted 

marvelous. Try it instead of pie. 


i a ae ee 


HERE came to us the other day a 

letter from a good Catholic—any- 
way he stated he was a good one—and, 
although he did not say so, he is also 
very evidently a good Puritan in the more 
annoying meaning of that word. “Why 
practice abstinence on Fridays,” he 
wants to know, “since life itself is a 
penance?” We have a hard enough time, 
he says, going through this terrible life 
without having days of abstinence to 
make it worse. 

Now perhaps in the days of long ago 
there was something in that; in the days 
when fasts were really fasts; but anyone 
who suffers under the present day dis- 
pensation of abstinence must be a joy- 
seeker supreme. To exchange a juicy 
chop or steak for a delightful lobster 
Newburgh or shad roe or crab meat 
salad—ah, there is penance for you. 

In addition to being ‘an excellent 


prophet Moses was a great hygienist as’ 


his ‘code still proves. The fasts and 
abstinences of the Jews, in addition to 
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giving the people a sense of restraint, 
kept them healthy. A doctor in a hospi- 
tal surrounded by a Jewish population 
noticed that several times a year the 
number of the people who came to be 
treated for colds and stomach aches was 
much less than during the rest of the 
year. After some years of observation 
he realized that it was during and after 
the times of the great fasts. Anyway, 
any man who loses his sense of joy be- 
cause his Church will not let him eat 
meat on Fridays must have a pretty slim 
hold on lots of things. 


* * * * * 


NE novel that did not make the 

best lists among Catholic review- 
ers is Margery Sharp’s The Flowering 
Thorn. Here is a really good book, an 
excellent story, carrying the ethics of 
the Church even though there is no obvi- 
ous religious element in it. Its moral 
is inserted with great deftness and it 
has realism of the right sort. Try it for 
pleasant summer reading. ,Hereafter I 
am going to have my own selvendll list— 
perhaps only one a month. ‘They will be 
books by non-Catholics that seem to re- 
flect the spirit of Catholicism. The Sharp 
novel is my choice for this month. 

* * * * * 


HE high cost of babies has been 

wailed about from one end of the 
country to the other. For years I have 
been alone in my insistence that they need 
not be so expensive as they are and so 
have said little about it. But now in an 
article in the American Magazine I am 
more thant justified. For years I have 
felt that all this hospitalization of women 
who are going to have a baby is nonsense. 
All this specialist doctors is ditto. The 
article called “Bargains in Babies” 
agrees with me. A_ good general 
physician, a nurse for a few weeks, and 
one’s own home is plenty for any mother 
and child. A doctor, say at fifty dollars, 
a nurse costing from fifteen to twenty- 
five, a simple crib and very few habili- 
ments for the newcomer—what more 
does one need? Of course hospital 
rooms come high and so do specialists 
but, save in exceptional cases, they are 
not needed. The author of the magazine 
article calls this a banner year for 
babies. First, the depression price drop. 
Second, doctors have come to their 
senses on prices. Third, also due to the 
depression, frills are out and people are 
asking costs beforehand. Besides, no 
baby cares a hoot about keeping up with 
Baby Jones. He wants to be warm and 
fed and those things can be got pretty 
cheaply. And he needs love—and you 
don’t need a lot of money to give him 
that either. 
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THE SIGN-POST is our 
Readers’ very own. In it 
we shall answer all ques- 
tions concerning Catholic 
belief and practice and 
publish communications of 

interest. Com- 


give your full name and 
correct address as_ evi- 
dence of your good faith. 
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PRIVATE REPLIES 


H. E., West SoMERVILLE, Mass.—Communicate with the 
V. Rev. Father Provincial, C. M:, 500 East Chelton Avenue, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. McS., New RocHette, N. Y.—The action may be 
permitted. 


J. H. H., St. JosepnH, Mo.—If the explanation is called 
for, your method is very praiseworthy. 


P. B., PHILapELPpH1A, Pa.—A person with a bad habit 
should use means to acquire the opposite good habit. He 
should use his own will power, pray for the grace of God, 
receive the Sacraments frequently, and put himself under an 
experienced director. Read The Difficult Commandment, by 
C. C. Martindale, S. J. Price 25 cents; postage 2 cents. 


L. K., CLEVELAND, O.—You may change your promise be- 
fore you have received the favor. After having received it 
you should keep your promise, as far as you can. 


E. M. D., Natick, Mass.—The action is positively for- 
bidden by the natural law and the Divine positive law. No 
decent person would ever entertain such a notion, If it were 
necessary, an honest and capable physician should be con- 
sulted. Incompatibility may have many meanings. There is 
little fear that there is ignorance in this matter nowadays. 


F. H., Brooxtyn, N. Y.—Papini is an Italian author who 
lost his faith in the Church, became a radical, and finally be- 
came a Catholic again. His Life of Christ is not forbidden 
to Catholics to read. Everybody, however, will not like his 
style. The best Life of Christ is cortained in the Four Gospels. 
It is inspired by the Holy Ghost. 


M. B. F., Dorcuester, Mass.—They are related in the 
third degree of the collateral line (second cousins). This is 
an invalidating impediment. Sometimes dispensations are 
granted by the proper bishop. As regards company keeping, 
ask the advice of their pastor. 


F. L., St. CHARLES, Minn.—The works of the author are 
not reliable. . 


J. V. K., Somervitte, Mass.—Sin is a deliberate offence 
against the law of God in thought, word, or deed. Sins are 
divided into sins of omission and sins of commission. By 
the first we omit to do what God commands; in the second we 
do what He forbids. It would be idle to enumerate the various 
sins committed in this way. 


N. N.—Belief in fortune tellers is not only a sin against the 
Virtue of religion, but it is also an act against common sense. 
Fortune telling is a racket. You will be interested in a little 
booklet, Tell My Fortune, which proves that it is a racket. 
: may be obtained through Tue Sicn. Price 5 cents; postage 

cents. 


“BERKELEY SQUARE” AND THE PDEA OF TIME 


A recent motion picture entitled “Berkeley Square” im- 
pressed me as being distinctly Catholic, especially in relation 
to its treatment of the hereafter. But one explanation of. time 
given early in the film left me with a question as to the truth, 
from a Catholic point of view, of the statement that “time is 
only an idea in the mind of God.” Briefly, a young American, 
Peter Standish, arrives in England from America in 1784. In 
1933 one of his descendants, another Peter Standish, arrives at 
the same house in Berkeley Square at the same hour as his 
ancestor did, almost 200 years before. He imagines that he is 
the first Peter Standish. Time is turned back and the 
descendant is shown as acting in the place of his ancestor. 
Please tell me the Catholic idea of time, and whether or not 
this moving picturc, can be taken seriously?—F. C., Boston, 
Mass. 


Judging from your account of the picture (which we have 
greatly condensed), it would seem that it is either an exercise 
of the imagination, or it portrays a mind bordering on the 
abnormal. If the first, the theme of the picture is not to be 
taken seriously ; if the second, then the picture reveals a type 
of mind which needs the immediate care of a competent 
psychologist. 

We are not aware that there is a Catholic idea of time, 
properly so-called. ‘Most Catholic philosophers have adopted 
the definition and exposition of time given by Aristotle and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, viz., numerus motus secundum prius 
et posterius—the measure of motion or change by what we 
conceive as being before and after, past and future, in its 
process. In this definition the basis of the notion of time is the 
real change which takes place in mutable things; things 
change and the mind measures them. Much more might be 
said on this subject, but this may give you a working knowl- 
edge of the idea of time. 

From what has been said you can see that tire is something 
besides ‘“‘an idea in the mind of God.” Time is inextricably 
bound up with real things, and it is no more right to say that 
time is an idea in the mind of God than to say that the world 
is only an idea in the mind of God. God, of course, has an 
idea of time because His knowledge embraces all the stages of 
existence of all beings. But He Himself is outside all time, for 
“in Him there is no change of shadow of alteration.” 

“Berkeley Square” illustrates the power of the imagination, 
but in the cold light of reason it is clear that it is concerned 
with an impossibility. No descendant can be his own ancestor, 
no matter how hard he tries. 


ROTARY CLUBS 


The information has been imparted | me that the Catholic 
Church is opposed to the Rotary Clut as an anti-Catholic 
organization. Would you be so kind as to enlighten: me in 
this matter?—T. E. F., Pottrsv1iie, Pa. 


The only official expression of a Catholic attitude towards 
the Rotary Clubs which we can find is the Response of the 
Sacred Consistorial Congregation, dated February 4, 1929, to 
two questions submitted by a number of Bishops, to wit: (1) 
Whether the Catholic clergy might become members of the 
Rotary Club, and (2) if not, might they attend the meetings 
of this club. The answer was “non expedire” (it is not ex- 
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pedient). Nothing was said about the Catholic laity in this 
connection. (The Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1929.) It 
may be pertinent to remark, however, that the Primate and 
Metropolitans of Spain in 1929 warned their flocks that “inter- 
national Rotary professes an absolute laicism with a universal 
religious indifference.” 


MARK TWAIN ON SOME MIRACLES 


(1) With reference to the question on the miracle of St. 
Januarius in the February, 1933, issue of THe Sicn, what is 
your opinion of Mark Twain's statement in which he describes 
the miracle as “a dismal farce repeated while the priests go 
among the crowd and collect money for the exhibition?” (2) 
He also speaks of a stuffed Madonna whose hair miraculously 
grew every twelve months. It seems that this Madonna’s hair 
was publicly shaved every twelve months and the proceeds of 
which proved to be “a source of great profit to the Church.” — 
S. A. M., Yonxers, N. Y. 


To both questions : Our opinion is that Mark Twain was try- 
ing hard to be funny but succeeded only in showing himself a 
cynic and a liar. 


AND NOW COMES PSYCHIANA 


Will you please tell me what a Catholic should think about 
“Psychiana”’? It is “a new and revolutionary religious teach- 
ing based entirely on the misunderstood sayings of the Galilean 
Carpenter, and designed to show how we may find, under- 
stand, and use the same identical power which Jesus used im 
performing His so-called miracles.” It is attracting world- 
wide attention to its founder, Dr. Frank B. Robison, noted 
psychologist, author and lecturer—P. L., BATTLE CREEK, 
MIcH. 


Surely, you don’t expect us to say anything about this “new 
and revolutionary religious teaching.” Words are superfluous. 
We may, however, recall to your attention that there once lived 
another noted psychologist, and his name was P. T. Barnum. 
Mr. Robison appears to have adopted the cardinal principle 
of Barnum—*There’s one born every minute.” 


PROMISES MADE IN MIXED MARRIAGE 


What are the exact words of the clause in the marriage 
certificate which has to be signed by a non-Catholic contract- 
ing matrimony with a Catholic party in regard to bringing up 
children? Does it say, “I promise,” or “I must” or “I will bring 
up the children born of this marriage in the Catholic faith” ?— 
N. N., Jacxson Herents, L. I. 


According to Canon 1061 of the Code ef Canon Law the 
Church will not dispense from the impediment of Mixed Re- 
ligion (that is, between a baptized Catholic and a baptized 
non-Catholic) except under the following conditions: (1) 
there must be just and grave reasons for granting the dispen- 
sation; (2) the non-Catholic party must guarantee that he 
(or she) shall remove all danger of perversion from the 
Catholic party, and both parties shall bind themselves by guar- 
antees to baptize and educate all their children in the Catholic 
faith only; (3) there must be moral certainty that the guar- 
antees will be fulfilled. By means of these guarantees danger 
to the faith of the Catholic party and the children is made as 
remote as possible. (The same guarantees must be given in 
the case of a marriage to be contracted between a baptized 
Catholic and an unbaptized person——Canon 1071.) 

The Code of Canon Law does not lay down the precise form 
of these guarantees, which are usually made in writing and 
signed by both parties. The Bishops provide the written 
forms embodying the conditions given under Canon 1061. 
The following will serve as a sample: 


I, —-————,, not a member of the Catholic Church, wish- 
ing to contract marriage with , a member of the 


mechanical repetition or dissemination. 


Catholic Church, promise on my word of honor, that my con- 
sort shall be permitted the free exercise of religion. according 
to the Catholic belief, and that all children of either sex born 
of this marriage shall be baptized and educated in the faith and 
according to the teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. 
(signature of non-Catolic) 


I, ——_———,, a Catholic, etc., wishing to marry 
a non-Catholic, hereby promise, that if the Bishop finds a 
stifficient canonical reason for granting me a dispensation, | 
will have all my children baptized and reared in the Catholic 
Church. (signature of Catholic) 


Next follows the signature of the priest as witness. In some 
diocese another witness, besides the priest and the contract- 
ing parties, is employed. There may be other conditions in- 
serted in the petition for a dispensation, such as, the non- 
Catholic understands that the marriage contracted between a 
baptized Catholic and baptized or unbaptized non-Catholic is 
indissoluble except by death, and that, in the event of the death 
of the Catholic party, he will carry out his promise regarding 
the Catholic baptism and education of all the children; and, 
finally, that both parties promise that there will be no other 
ceremony of marriage besides the Catholic solemnization. 


CHAIN PRAYERS: A SUPERSTITION 


On page 630 of the May, 1934, issue, in the article entitled 
“The Roman Index,’ under the three categories of forbidden 
articles, there is the following sentence—“I presume that the 
latest pious fraud, the ‘chain prayer’—comes under this head- 
ing.” I would like a further explanation of this sentence — 
N. N., ScarspDALe, N. Y. 


The paragraph from which you ante indicates sufficiently 
the reason of the prohibition: “All prayer books, leaflets, and 
books of devotion published without the Jmprimatur of the 
diocesan ordinary; all writings containing accounts of 
prophecies, visions, and miracles, or those introducing novel 
devotions, if they appear without ecclesiastical approbation.” 

The purpose of this prohibition is to safeguard the faith of 
Catholics, especially in the matter of superstitious practices. 
Superstition is a sin usually of excess against the virtue of 
faith. The chain prayer aims to get results chiefly by a 
The superstition 
arises from this very emphasis on mere repetition. That is not 
the way to obtain favors from God.- He had promised to 
grant us what we ask, provided we ask in His Holy Name. 
To expect an answer to our prayers principally because we 
have said them so many times, or distributed leaflets to a cer- 
tain number Of persons, is to place our confidence, not on God 
and His promises, but on numbers. “This is not a word that 
may draw down mercy, but rather that may stir up wrath and 
enkindle indignation. You have set a time for the mercy 
of the Lord, and you have appointed Him a day according to 
your pleasure.” (Judith 8:12, 13.) Nevertheless, good faith 
and simplicity often excuse one from sin in this matter of chain 
prayers. 


DIABOLICAL POSSESSION 


The article which appeared in the January, 1934, issue of 
Tue Sicn—“Is the Devil Dead?” was a most interesting one. 
However, there is one side of the matter which the author says 
absolutely nothing about; that is, why diabolical possession 
should occur? I note that one of the cases cited was a nun.— 
B. R., Boston, Mass. 


Diabolical possession is a comparatively rare phenomenon 
now. When Our Lord appeared in the flesh is was more com- 
mon. Interpreters of Holy Scripture explain this by saying 
that at that time the devil was unusually active in order to draw 
out Jesus, as it were, to make some declaration as to His 
personality. The devil realized that there was something 
extraordinary about Jesus, and he wished to test His powers 
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through his taking possession of the bodies of men. Our Lord 
expelled the devil many times during His earthly life, thus 
showing His power over the spirit of darkness. One of the 
things for which Our Lord gave thanks on the eve of His 
Passion was His victory over the devil, saying, “now is the 
Prince of this world cast out.” 

After Christianity had spread throughout the world the 
devil was curbed in the exercise of His power. The multiplied 
presence of the Blessed Sacrament, especially, fortified 
Christians against his machinations. In these days diabolical 
possession in Christian countries is almost unheard of. Cases 
of this kind, however, happen more frequently among pagans, 
who are not yet brought within the fold of Christianity and its 
marvelous influences. Nevertheless, the devil, as the title of 
the article indicates, is not dead. He may on occasion possess 
the body of even a devout Christian. God may allow this for 
various reasons. First, in order to bring home to Christians, 
who make light of the devil and his power, that he is still the 
arch-enemy of God and the human race. Second, to overcome 
him by the ministry of God’s priests and to humiliate him the 
more. Third, to try the virtues of those possessed. Fourth, to 
arouse Christians to a salutary fear of the devil lest they put 
themselves in his power by their sins. 


BURIAL PLACE AND RELICS OF ST. JOSEPH: E. BOYD 
BARRETT: “ALL THESE THINGS SHALL BE ADDED UNTO 
YOU” 


(1) Where is Saint Joseph buried? Are there any relics 
of this Saint? (2) Who is E. Boyd Barrett? (3) I ask the 
following question in all reverence. It is a question which 
disturbs my peace of soul because I cannot answer it satis- 
factorily. Will you please reconcile the fact that there are 
many homeless, starving old men and women in this world, 
with the statement of Jesus that if we “seek first the kingdom 
of God all these things will be added unto you” (Matt. 6:33)? 
—E. V., Harrison, N. J. 


(1) The burial place of St. Joseph is not certainly known. 
Probably he died and was buried in Nazareth. There are no 
relics of his body, but there are of his clothing. 

(2) E. Boyd Barrett is a priest who was formerly a member 
of the Society of Jesus. He has left the Society and no longer 
lives as a priest. He has written three books in which he 
endeavors to explain his conduct and also to reveal some of 
the human defects in the Church and Religious Orders. May 
we suggest that our readers pray that he may quickly return 
to his Father’s house? 

(3) Our Lord in this passage of His Sermon on the Mount 
lays down the norm of true living; the Kingdom of God must 
be sought before everything else. God has created us, as the 
catechism says, in order to “know, love and serve Him in this 
world, that we may be happy with Him forever in the next.” 
Everything else in life must be subservient to that end—food, 
clothing, shelter, work, money, success. We are not to be 
“solicitous” of these things; that is, we are not to look upon 
their acquisition as the most important thing in life. While 
we must not neglect to use our faculties in order to attain what 
is necessary for our livelihood, we must not labor for them in 
such a way as to obscure or to violate the primary obligation of 
serving God. To those who seek first His Kingdom Our Lord 
promises that they will receive what is necessary for life. 

This, of course, does not mean that they will be given by 
God without man doing what lies in his power to attain them. 
But it does mean that He will see that temporal necessaries are 
supplied to those who endeavor earnestly to see God first. 
While there are many “hard cases” difficult to reconcile with 
this text, it can be asserted with confidence that Christ fulfills 
His word, even though we with our limited minds cannot see 
how it is done. With regard to the specific case you mention, 
has it ever occurred to you how these people are cared for by 
private and public charity? And are not these gifts so many 
avenues of Divine Providence whereby God carries out His 


pledge? And, too, may it not be that in some instances of 
suffering and hardship the ones so afflicted have not sought 
“first the Kingdom of God and His justice?” This is a large 
question and we do not attempt to give a complete answer. 
But there is a satisfactory answer, if we but knew all the facts. 
In this connection we call to mind the text of the Royal Psalm- 
ist, “no one hath hoped in the Lord and hath been confounded.” 
The lives of the friends of God in all ages have borne witness 
to the truth of these words. 


“HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN” 


Please explain the meaning of the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed—‘the third day He arose again from the dead; He as- 
cended into Heaven, etc.” A non-Catholic says that these 
last words mean that Our Lord ascended into Heaven on the 
third day, and not forty days afterward.—E. T. S.; Pu1va- 
DELPHIA, Pa. 


Our Lord rose from the dead on the third day. But between 
the day of His Resurrection and the day of His Ascension into 
Heaven there elapsed forty days, during which He expounded 
the mysteries of the Kingdom of God to His Apostles. This is 
made clear from the Acts of the Apostles (1:3), “to whom He 
also showed Himself alive after His Passion by many proofs, 
for forty days appearing to them, and speaking of the King- 
dom of God.” 


INTERPRETATION OF ISAIAS 65:17,18: SHOULD CATHOLICS 
BE PROFICIENT? 


(1) I would appreciate an explanation of the following text 
from Isaias (65:17,18): “Behold I create new heavens and a 
new earth ; and the former things shall not be in remembrance, 
and they shall not come upon the heart. But you shall be glad 
and rejoice forever in these things which I create.” (2) We 
Catholics are told not to strive after the things of this world, 
nor to be solicitous of raiment or food. Are we not to strive 
to better our social and economic conditions? - If a man is a 
craftsman and wants to start a business of his own and strives 
towards that end, will he be condemned if he afterwards makes 
a fortune ?—T. M., Newark, N. J. 


(1) The new heaven and earth in this text is interpreted 
to mean the Church, which is more ample, more ornate, and 
more desirable than the material world which we see. This is 
clear from the character of the good things which are offered 
by the Church—grace, the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the Sacra- 
ments, the miracles of Christ, and the example of heroic virtues 
given by Our Lord and the Saints. What material benefit, 
for example, could compare with the absolution of all one’s sins 
imparted in the Sacrament of Penance, or the marvelous 
privilege of receiving the Blessed Body of Jesus Christ? This 
kingdom has its beginning on earth and its consummation at 
the General Resurrection, at which time the material heaven 
and earth shall be dissolved (2 Peter 3:10-13) and new ones 
created (Apoc. 21:1). 

(2) When Our Lord forbade us to be solicitous for tem- 


’ poral things, even those so necessary as food and drink, He 


meant that we should not desire them to such a degree as to 
forget our principal duty of serving God. In other words, 
Christ does not forbid us to seek these things, but only that 
we place them in their proper order, which is secondary. And 
so with avocations in life. One must not make success in them 
the final end of existence, but only as means to that end. Ifa 
man succeeds in his profession at the expense of keeping the 
commandments, he is a failure ir. a spiritual sense. He has 
neglected “the one thing necessary.” But there is no reason 
why a Christian cannot succeed without violating his primary 
duty of serving God. In fact, with the order and graces of 
Christianity, especially as taught by the Catholic Church, a 
man should have greater ease in perfecting himself in his 
profession. He knows that by doing well he can glorify God, 
from Whom he has received whatever of talent he possesses. 
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It is not becoming successful which is forbidden, but becoming 
successful at the price of violating the right order of values 
and of disobeying God. 


PAPAL LEGATES: RELATIONS OF VATICAN WITH THE U. S. 


What is the status of a Papal Legate? Is there a Papal. 
Legate in the United States?—P. J. F., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Legates, Nuncios, and Delegates are ministers of the Holy 
See, who act in the name of the Holy Father in the countries 
to which they are sent, and are endowed with ordinary or ex- 
traordinary jurisdiction. There are several kinds of legates. 
Legates a Latere are usually taken from among the College of 
Cardinals, who assist the Pope in the government of the 
Church and, as it were, form one moral body with the Pope. 
These legates are sent only on matters of the gravest import, 
or to represent the Pope at some major solemnity. Thus, 
Cardinal Bonzano was Legatus a Latere at the Eucharistic 
Congress in Chicago. 

Another class are the Legati Missi, who are also called 
Nuncios and Apostolic Internuncios. They are prelates not of 
cardinalitial rank, who represent the pontifical authority in the 
States or countries to which they are sent. Their office is to 
promote good relations between Church and State, according 
to the instructions of the Holy See, and to perform other func- 
tions relative to religion. 

A third class of legates are Legati Nati, who are residential 
bishops. By their very election to certain sees they obtain 
this dignity. But in these days the title is honorary. 

There is no Papal Legate representing the Holy See in the 
United States. Legates are sent only to those countries with 
whom the Holy See has regular diplomatic relations. In this 
country the representative of the Holy See is called the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, whose office is purely ecclesiastical. 


NATIONALITY OF ST. PATRICK 


Will you please tell me where St. Patrick was born, and of 
what nationality he was? I have heard that he was English and 
a non-Catholic—M. H., DANIELson, Conn. 


Your first question is a difficult one to answer with any 
degree of certainty. The place and date of St. Patrick’s birth 
have been and still are a matter of dispute among historians. 
He is said to have been born at “Bannavem Taberniae.” This 
village has been located at various places—near Dumbarton 
on the Clyde (Scotland), in Cumberland to the south of Had- 
rian’s wall (England), at the mouth of the Severn (Wales), 
in Gaul near Boulogne, and at Tres Taberniae on the Appian 
Way (Italy). (Butler’s Lives of the Saints, edited by Fr. 
Thurston, S. J.) He may or may not have been English, in 
the sense that he was born in what is now England. St. 
Patrick himself said that he was of Romano-Celtic origin. His 
father was Calpurnius, a member of a Roman family of high 
rank, who held the office of decurio in Gaul or Britain, and 
his mother was Conchessa, a near relative of St. Martin of 
Tours. But the assertion that he was a non-Catholic is too 
absurd to notice 


PRIEST MAY NOT ADMINISTER EXTREME UNCTION TO 
HIMSELF: SINS COMMITTED BY SENSE OF SMELL 


(1) May a priest administer Extreme Unction to himself, if 
he is in the state of grace and needs no priest for confession? 
(2) Since in the administration of Extreme Unction the nos- 
trils are anointed, kindly eumerate the sins which may be 
committed by the sense of smell—Sentors, I. C. H. S., 
Loni, N. J. 


(1) “The minister of a Sacrament and its recipient must be 


separate persons. Hence no one can administer a Sacrament 
to himself. This requirement is based (1) on the nature of 
things, because in most instances it is impossible for the 
minister to apply the matter and form of a Sacrament to him- 


self; (2) on the Divine economy of grace, it having pleased 
God to make men dependent on one another; and (3) on 
Christ’s positive command to His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors, to dispense the means of grace to others. The only 
exception is the Holy Eucharist, which can be administered 
and received by the same individual.” (The Sacraments, 
Pohle-Preuss, vol. 1, page 166.) 

(2) In the first place the senses of man do not sin. It is 
the will in which sin resides. The senses are only the means 
used by the will in committing sin. They are anointed in 
Extreme Unction because they have allured and attracted men 
to sin. Spiritual infirmity is in large measure rooted in the 
senses. Man can sin by the abuse of the sense of smell. 


Modesty forbids us to enumerate examples of how this may 
be done. 


PENALTIES FOR HAVING CHILDREN BAPTIZED AND 
EDUCATED AS PROTESTANTS 


May a Catholic who has his or her children baptized Protes- 
tants and brought up as Protestants receive the Sacraments, 
even the last Sacraments? Also may such a person receive a 
church funeral?—J. McC., Yonxers, N. Y. 


“Catholics who knowingly present their children to a non- 
Catholic minister for Baptism ; and Catholic parents, or those 
who hold their place, who have their children brought up out- 
side the Catholic Church, incur excommunication, which is 
reserved to the Bishop of the diocese.” (Canon 2319.) Those 
who have contracted excommunication may not receive the 
Sacraments while living, nor may they be granted Catholic 
burial (Canon 1240) unless they repent of their sins and do 
penance for them. The Church, while punishing her dis- 
obedient children, is ever ready to pardon them when they 
sincerely repent of their sins. 


PATRIARCHS: EASTERN RITE IN WESTERN STATES: MEAN- 
ING OF “FROM EVERLASTING DEATH DELIVER US” 


(1) What is a patriarch, and how many are there in the 
Catholic Church? Is there any patriarch in the United States 
of the Latin Rite? How does a patriarch rank in the Church? 
How does he compare with a Cardinal? (2) Are there any 
churches which follow any of the Eastern Rites in Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, or Arizona? (3) What do Catholics 
mean when they ask in the Litany of the Saints, “From ever- 
lasting death, deliver us, O Lord’? Does this not seem to in- 
dicate that Catholics doubt about the immortality of the human 
soul? If there is absolute certainty of not dying in the spirit, 
why do Catholics ask deliverance from perpetual death?— 
P. J. T., Morton, Wyo. 


(1) In the hierarchy of the Catholic Church the Pope is 
supreme. Next in order are the Cardinals. The Archbishops 
hold the third place. There are several grades in the order of 
Archbishop. Certain Archbishops have the rank of patriarch 
(from the Greek, meaning ruler of a family). The Pope is the 
Patriarch of the West. Besides him there are fourteen other 
patriarchs in the Catholic Church, of which number six have 
jurisdiction and eight are only titular. Of the first class are 
the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, the Melkite, Syrian and 
Maronite Patriarchs of Antioch, the Armenian Patriarch of 
Cilicia, and the Chaldean Patriarch of Babylon. In the second 
class are the Latin Patriarchs of Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, West Indies, East Indies, Lisbon, and 
Venice. There is no patriarch of any rite in the United States. 

(2) Colorado is the only state among those mentioned which 
has a church of an Eastern Rite. It is St. Mary’s, at Ramah, 
El Paso County. The 1934 Catholic Directory notes that it is 
vacant at present (without a pastor). 

(3) This petition is interpreted in the sense that there is 
a death of the soul, as well as that of the body. Corporal death 
occurs when the soul quits the body ; spiritual death takes place 
when grace leaves the soul on account of mortal sin—“the 
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wages of sin is death (of the soul), but the grace of God life 
everlasting in Christ Jesus Our Lord.” (Rom. 6:23.) This 
separation is called “the first death.” When a soul in mortal 
sin is condemned to everlasting punishment in Hell it enters 
into what is called “the second death,” which is eternal separa- 
tion from God, Who is the vivifying principle of the spiritual 
and supernatural life. The soul will always exist since it is 
immortal. But it will be dead to grace. Thus, the petition is 
a cry to God to deliver the soul from sin here, and the eternal 
punishment of sin hereafter. 


TIME OF MAGI’S VISIT TO BETHLEHEM 


Is it true that the Child Jesus was two years old when the 
Wise Men finally reached the cave at Bethlehem? If this is 
so, why do artists depict them as being in the cave on Christ- 
mas night?—E. K., BeLievitye, N. J. 


‘ It is not clear from St. Matthew just when the visit of the 
Magi to the Infant Jesus took place. Consequently there is a 
difference of opinion among Scripture scholars on this point. 
Patrizi thinks that the Wise Men arrived about two weeks 
after the Purification of Our Lady, which would be about 54 
days after the birth of Christ. The text of St. Matthew (2:1, 2) 
hardly permits an interval of more than a year between the 
Purification and the coming of the Magi. The opinion of 
Patrizi appears to satisfy all the data furnished by the Gospels, 
while it does not contradict the particulars added by Tradition. 
(The Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. VIII, page 378.) The Magi 
were certaintly not present at the birth of Our Lord. Artists 
who depict them as present on that occasion take liberties 
with chronology. The same may be said of those who erect the 
crib and put the Magi in it on Christmas. The Magi should 
not be there until the Feast of the Epiphany. 


REASONS FOR CONDEMNATION OF “ACTION FRANCAIS” 


Please give the reasons why Action Frangais is forbidden. 
—N. N., Hawaii. 


The reasons for the Church’s condemnation of Action 
Francais are given in The Catholic Encyclopedic Dictionary 
as follows: It exalts politics above religion, it teaches a false 
nationalism, and that any civil polity other than monarchism 
is incompatible with Catholicism, at least in France; that its 
conception of the State and its functions is pagan, that it 
adopts unlawful means to attain lawful ends, and that the ulti- 
mate aim of its program of Church defense is the de-Chris- 
tianization of Catholicism. 

Two articles have already appeared in THe S1icn—January 
and May of 1927—which deal with this question. They may 
be obtained at 20-cents the copy, plus postage. 


POPE GREGORY Ill AND KING LOUIS V 


A person who calls himself an atheist says that history 
records the fact that Louis V of France was the illegitimate 
son of Pope Gregory III. Do you know of any authority for 
this statement, so that I can refute it with certainty?— E. J. B., 
Summit, N. J. 


Pope Saint Gregory reigned from 731 A. D., to 741, A. D. 
Louis V was King of France from 986, A. D., to 987, A. D. 
You'can figure the problem out for yourself. (New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia, vol. ix, page 260; vol. xii, page 476.) 


THE LATE JOHN L. STODDARD 
Will you please give me some information about John L. 
Stoddard? What year was he received into the Catholic 
Church? What books did he write before and after his con- 
version?—S. M., AnticonisH, N. S. 


John L. Stoddard was born in New England of Calvinist 
parents. He lost his faith and became an agnostic. During 
the World War he was living with his wife in Austria. The 
frightful carnage of the war caused him to think in his heart of 


the meaning of life. He finally came to the conclusion that 
there was only one answer to the eternal questions of the Why 
and the How of life on earth; and that was the answer given 
by the Catholic Church. Before his conversion he wrote the 
Stoddard Lectures on Travel. After it he brought out 
Rebuilding a Lost Faith and Twelve Years in the Catholic 
Church. 


ATTITUDE OF CHURCH TOWARDS PROTESTANT MAR- 
RIAGES: FISH ON FRIDAY:WASHINGTON AND CATHOLICISM 


(1) Does the Catholic Church recognise the marriage of two 
non-Catholics, when performed in a church before a minister? 
If so, why did the Catholic Church go into such details over 
the Vanderbilt-Marlborough case? (2) Who originated the 
eating of fish on Fridays? How long has it been substituted 
for meat on these days? (3) Did George Washington be-. 
come a Catholic on his deathbed? I heard recently that he 
asked for a Catholic priest, who remained with him to the 
end.—M. H., Brooktyn, N. Y. - 


(1) The Church judged the marriage between Miss Vander- 
bilt and the Duke of Marlborough because the parties them- 
selves petitioned the Church for a decision. This is a right 
which all the baptized enjoy. The Sacred Roman Rota found 
that Miss Vanderbilt consented because of grave fear of. her 
mother, and not because she wished to marry the Duke. This 
initial impediment to a valid marriage was never afterward 
removed by a new act of her will. According to Canon Law 
the act of matrimonial consent must be free. 

(2) The name of the person who originated the idea of sub- 
stituting fish for flesh meat on Friday has not been recorded. 
We imagine that it arose spontaneously among the faithful. 
At what time the practice became general it is difficult to 
determine, but that it is quite old goes without saying. 

(3) There is a tradition to the effect that George Washing- 
ton called for the Rev. Father Neale, S. J., when he lay dying, 
and that the priest stayed with him for about four hours. What 
transpired during that visit has not been revealed, so far as 
we know. It is significant that no Protestant clergyman at- 
tended Washington in his last moments. 


REWARDING PRE-ELECTION HELPERS 


According to my observations a candidate decides to run for 
Office, let’s say the Presidency. He seeks the nomination of 
his party, and, obtaining it, makes the run. Assuming, of 
course, that honorable means have been employed thus far, 
nevertheless he needs money to finance his campaign, and 
either he or his manager or someone else in his retinue ob- 
tains it from people who are in a position to supply it. Now, 
generally speaking, the people who donate to the campaign 
fund do so for some personal advantage to be gained if the. 
candidate is successful. Because of the donation the candi- 
date is already indebted to the donor before taking office. He 
is elected and now is faced with the dual responsibility of dis- 
charging the duties of his office to the best of his ability, and 
paying off his campaign fund. It would appear that the latter 
would prevent him from doing the former. If this conclusion 
is correct, is not our party system intrinsically evil?—S. T. 
O’C., Jersey City, N. J. ; 


‘This is principally a political question, though we presume 
that our correspondent wishes to have our opinion about the 
moral point involved. Nothing in the premises, theoretically, 
prevents the elected candidate from fulfilling his office honestly 
and sincerely. In itself, a donation to a campaign fund merits 
nothing more than a sincere acknowledgment. Otherwise it 
would be something more than a donation. Although the sys- 
tem outlined above is fraught with many evils, it is morally 
necessary as long as our present method of government is in 
vogue. But the system in itself is not an intrinsic evil. An 
intrinsic evil is an evil which in no way whatever can serve 
a good purpose. 
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Louis, Mo.; Blessed Mother, M.S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, E.B., Providence, R. I.; St. Theresa, 
A.H., Braddock, Pa.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St Louis, 
Mo.; Poor Souls, F.P.M., Chicago, Ili.; Our Lady of Prompt 
Succor, B.C.M., Langi, Hawaii; St. Paul of the Cross, 
M.H.J.F., Belleville, Ill.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, B.Z., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Poor Souls, M.T., Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Anthony, 
E.B., Dunkirk, N. Y.; Sacred Heart, I.J., Harrison, N. J.; 
Our Lord, E.D.C., Lynn, Mass.; Souls in Purgatory, M.J.H., 
Pittston, Pa.; Blessed Virgin, M.L.M., Matawan, N. J.; Poor 
Souls, Anon., Philadelphia, Pa. : 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


B.K.B,, Randall’s Island, N. Y.; M.A.G., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
M.D.B.; New Brunswick, N. J.; M.M.H., Bayonne, N. J.; 
M.E.M., Havana, Cuba; E.A.H., Jamaica, L. I., N. Y.; A.H., 
Kenmore, N. Y.; G.M., Dedham, Mass.; M.E.B., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; E.F.S., New York, N. Y.; T.F.N., New York, 
N. Y.; A.H., Braddock, Pa.; M.T., Livingston, N. Y.; M.J.C., 
Sandusky, Ohio; E.B., Dunkirk, N. Y.; A.F., Rensselaer, 
N. Y.; M.J.E.McG., Steubenville, Ohio; A.K.S., Kansas City, 
Mo.; M.S., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.L.M., Matawan, N. J.; M.K.B., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—In reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THe SicNn has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings 
us notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
"Helper in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the 
pamphlet are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 




















THE PROTOCOLS OF ZION 
EpItor oF THE SIGN: 


On page 388, Volume 13, No. 7, under date of February, 
1934, in the article “The Silver Shirts,” eight lines from the 
end of the article, you seem to say that a document known as 
the Protocols of Zion has been exposed as a forgery. 

Are you sure of that? 

I hope you are sure of that fact and give some information to 
substantiate the fact. 

Only recently Congressman McFadden of Pennsylvania re- 
ferred in Congress to these Protocols in such a way as to throw 
doubt on your statement. 

I still hope that you are correct, and McFadden is in error. 


SHREWsBuRY, Mass. (Rev.) Tuomas F. McKoan. 


Epitor’s Note: We still think we are right about the so- 
called Protocols of Zion. However, our pages are open for any 
fresh information, properly documented. 


REFORM OF THE CALENDAR 

Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: a 

Miss Elisabeth Achelis, president of the World Calendar 
Association, has very kindly pointed out an error in my article 
entitled “Priests and Calendar Reform,” which appeared in 
your February issue. The error does not invalidate my thesis 
in any way, and was due simply to confusion between several 
plans. 


I quote from the letter of Miss Achelis: 

“... Inthe first and second columns of page 435 you mention 
the international holidays as following December 31 and 
June 31; also you describe the 12-month, equal-quarter calen- 
dar (one form of which is) the World Calendar, as a 30-30-31 
plan. On the contrary ...the arrangement of the quarters in 
the World Calendar is 31-30-30, with Year Day following 
December 30, Leap Day following June 30, and January 1 
falling on Sunday. 

“The same applies to your comments in connection with 
Father Nahapetian’s plan, which starts the year on Sunday 
and has quarters consisting of 30, 30, 31-day months. I might 
add, there were several proposals similar to his submitted to 
the League of Nations (one by Abbé F. C. Najotte), but these 
received slight attention, probably for the reason that in such 
an arrangement each month in the quarter has a different num- 
ber of week-days. Whereas in the World Calendar plan, 


which begins on Sunday and in which the sequence of months 
in the quarters is 31-30-30, every month has 26 week-days.” 

I am very happy to make the correction thus suggested by 
Miss Achelis, and regret the error of detail in my original 
article. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 


Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER. 


AN APPEAL FOR CATHOLIC LEADERSHIP 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Speaking to the K. of C., Judge Cohalan stated recently that 
Roman Catholics are treated in the United States as though 
they were of no import. He was making particular reference 
to the case of Station WLWL. 

The truth of this gentleman’s remark is very evident. Every 
alert Catholic realizes and resents it. Why does this condi- 
tion exist? I blame the clergy. Péople must have a leader. 
Catholics naturally look to the local ecclesiastical authorities 
to lead in matters concerning their religious rights. Sad to 
relate, however, they find disappointment. 

I was talking about this matter with six fellow-workers, 
all Catholics. The unanimous opinion expressed was that the 
American Church leaders lack spunk. 

On Good Friday it has been a custom of many years’ stand- 
ing that all Christians in the New York City service are 
granted this holy day off. A Jewish Park Commissioner re- 
fused to allow them off this year. Can you imagine the screams 
of Rabbi Wise, Bernard Deutsch and the other Jewish leaders, 
if a Catholic Commissioner refused to allow the Jewish em- 
ployees off on their holy days? Yet not one word was heard 
from the Catholic clergy. What is wrong? 


New York, N. Y. Tuomas J. O’DoNoHUE. 


THE BIBLE IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


There is as little truth, probably, in the claim that “during 
the 200 years under the Spanish rule the island did not receive 
the Scriptures in a single Philippine language” as there is in 
George Borrow’s contention in The Bible in Spain. Borrow 
maintained that during his travels in Spain (just a hundred 
years ago) he found the densest ignorance even as to the ex- 
istence of the Bible, and on the part of the clergy not less than 
the laity. 

As a matter of easily verifiable fact, in any Spanish land, 
where one can still lay hands on numbers of copies of these 
works, there were actually circulating in Spain, at that very 
time, at least two distinct Spanish versions of the entire Bible, 
both delightfully well edited, numerous independent versions 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments sufficient to con- 
stitute another entire version apart, as also an array of 
Splendid Bible studies by laity and clergy. 

BuENos AIREs, (Rev.) Witiram Cusuine, C. P. 
ARGENTINA. Seamen’s Chaplain. 
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LAYMAN ELECTED POPE 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Among the communications in The Sign-Post of your April 
(1934) issue is an answer proffered to the question whether or 
not a layman was ever elected Pope. It is asserted that such 
was the case in regard to Pope Saint Fabian, Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints being quoted to back the assertion. 

It seems, however, that Butler has erred in attributing to 
Eusebius the statement that Fabian was “a layman and a 
stranger,” since there is no word in the original Greek text 
of the Ecclesiastical History which can admit of such a trans- 
lation. Very little is known of the life and pontificate of this 
Pope, and I have looked in vain for an authority who holds 
that he was a layman at the time of his miraculous election. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that Pope John XIX 
(1024-1032) was called to the Chair of Peter from the ranks 
of the laity, the sole historically certain instance of it in the 
history of the Papacy. 


BALTIMORE, Mp. Epwarp P. ATZzeErT. 


Epitor’s Note: Our authorities—History of the Catholic 
Church, Mourret-Thompson (vol. 1, page 365); History of 
the Popes, Hayward (page 29) ; Book of Saints (page 105). 


ADVERTISING “THIS IS CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE” 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 

Recently a friend and a very good Catholic asked me sev- 
eral questions pertaining to Christian Marriage. After answer- 
ing him to the best of my ability I loaned him a copy of This JS 
Christian Marriage. He and his very good wife expressed 
their keen appreciation as to the edification of the book and 
immediately secured my permission to loan it to another 
Catholic couple. This experience coupled with a review of 
your advertisement in THE Sicn brought to mind the follow- 
ing questions: Do the people who really need this book read 
THE Sicn? If not, would it pay to advertise this and other 
Catholic books in the daily press, papers with large circula- 
tions, such as The Daily News and perhaps the Sunday Book 
Reviews of The New York Times and The Herald Tribune? 
If this plan is worth the thought I would gladly subscribe to a 
fund with which THE Sien could direct such advertising. 
Corona, N. Y. PETER COMERFORD. 


GOOD SHEPHERD CONVENTS IN THIS COUNTRY 
EpItor OF THE SIGN: 

In my article “Leader of the White Army,” published in 
the January issue of THE S1GN, quite inadvertently, in speak- 
ing of the convents of the Good Shepherd in the United States, 
I used the wrong numerals and stated that there were thirteen 
of these convents instead of forty-three. The Sisters have 
called my attention to the error, stating that the Order has 
not only forty-three but close on to fifty Houses in the States 
divided into six vast provinces. I am happy to be able to 
rectify, rejoicing with the Sisters at the marvelous expansion 
of their Order and expressing anew my admiration for their 
noble and devoted work. 


Rome, ITALY. GABRIEL FRANCIS POWERS. 


ANOTHER FORM OF CATHOLIC ACTION 
Epitor oF THE SiGN: 

Father Albano’s appeal from the Philippines for Catholic 
magazines and books makes me wonder how many readers 
will enact that mental monologue: “Poor Father! It’s simply 
terrible the number of people who will be lost to the Faith. 
What a lot of good could be done if only they had Catholic 
Literature.” Then a sigh, a mournful shake of the head— 
and NO ACTION. Let George do it! But there are so few 
Georges. 

May I make an appeal for appealers? Catholic Action is 


not for George alone. It’s for all. It is most effective through 
GROUP action: sodalities, clubs, societies, groups of indi- 
viduals. Won't the Reader consider thus: “Alone, I can do 
little. But with X (society, relatives, friends, etc.) working 
together We can keep some certain place supplied with Catholic 
Literature.” But, don’t stop with the idea. Act—now. 

Extension once reported that their contributions dropped in 
proportion to the subscriptions dropped. I believe it also 
works: the Faith increases proportionately to the Catholic 
Literature read! 

For the sake of Christ’s Kingdom, won’t the Reader act? 
Our Mission Unit sends out all the literature it can. The 
gratitude of the missionaries testifies to the need for Catholic 
Literature. Will you leave it to George? 

Addresses of Missions are often in Catholic magazines ; or 
they can be had at the Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Your splendid magazine, THE SIGN, enjoys great favor 
from our seminarians. It seems the most sought for periodical 
in our Mission Library. 


RocuHester, N. Y. Paut J. Cuppy. 


G. M. GODDEN’S ARTICLES ON THE SOVIETS 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


In the April and May numbers of Tue S1en, there are two 
most illuminating articles on the activities of Communism in 
this country. It seems to me that Catholicism is the only power 
that can slip in between the nation and this awful menace, and 
it also seems as if the Catholics were not awake to the danger. 
I culled from the two articles the most telling parts and am 
having them typewritten, but it has been suggested to me to 
write you, and ask whether you could suggest how the articles 
could be printed in pamphlet form, measuring not more than 
7 x 4 inches, and what you think the cost would be per hundred. 

I myself attended lectures here given by the Dr. Meiklejohn 
from Wisconsin named in the May issue of THe Sien, and 
was very soon disillusioned as to his standards, though a most 
cultivated and finished lecturer. 

I feel that much good might be accomplished by the dis- 
tribution of such pamphlets. I find THe S1c6n one of the best 
publications in the country. 


San Francisco, CALIF. A. M. ELLIs. 


Epitor’s Note: Another article by G. M. Godden, author 
of the articles referred to by subscriber Ellis, appears in this 
issue. See “The New War on Youth.” Ina later issue, “The 
New War on Children” by the same author will appear. It is 
planned to gather all these articles into one pamphlet of con- 
venient size. 


THE SIGN IS BOTH AMERICAN AND CATHOLIC 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


Why twelve columns in the June issue of THe Sicn given 
over to Denis Gwynn’s “Mr. Chamberlain’s Great Expec- 
tations ?” 

Your American Catholic readers are not ready to accept the 
ingenious propaganda anent debt cancellation, so cleverly ad- 
vanced by Mr. Gwynn. His English bias is so pronounced 
that I am surprised at the prominence accorded him, in a maga- 
zine avowedly “national and Catholic.” By “national” do you 
mean “American”? 

In several years I have read every number of Tue Sicn and 
have paid for two annual subscriptions. My appreciation may 
mean nothing to you, but the fact remains that I am continuing 
Tue Sicn when I have, through force of circumstances, been 
compelled to drop other subscriptions 


Curcaco, ILL. Susan A. YoRKE. 


Epitor’s Note: Thanks to subscriber Yorke for her 
continued loyalty to THe Sicn. In publishing a monthly 
article by Denis Gwynn our purpose is to give a sane and sat- 
isfactory article each month on some outstanding European 
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personality or event that should make an especial appeal to 
all intelligent American Catholics. Mr, Gwynn is not a propa- 
gandist, nor is he biased. A remarkably clever journalist, his 
one purpose is to report on persons and events as they are. It 
will not do our readers any harm to hear the other side of any 
important question. 


“FORCED” RELIGION IN CATHOLIC HOSPITALS 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


May I submit the following to your attention, and ask that, 
if it is published, my name will not be printed? 

Some time ago I was connected with a Catholic hospital 
where strict discipline for the student nurses was maintained. 
One rule that the superintendent of nurses wanted observed 
was the reception of Holy Communion every Sunday by the 
entire body of day nurses. Usually that rule was obeyed pretty 
well, but sometimes a few students would admit afterwards 
that they had “received when they shouldn’t have,” rather than 
risk the superintendent’s displeasure or a “‘call” to the office. 

Later, another superintendent wanted the night nurses to 
receive on certain.Sunday mornings. Some of the latter, find- 
ing it too difficult to fast all night, would take food or drink 
and go to Communion anyway, because they feared the con- 
sequences ensuing if they were not present at the altar rail. 

Since my contact with these girls I have wondered if similar 
conditions exist in other institutions. If so, those in charge of 
such young people will, if their attention is called to the fact, 
perhaps realize that too much insistence on certain observances 
may sometimes have undesirable results, while their charges, 
like the students mentioned, consider their actions more or less 
unavoidable and excusable, because they have been “forced” 
by a too strict ruling. 
Brookiyn, N. Y. NAME WITHHELD. 


CANCELLED STAMPS 
Eprror oF THE SIGN: 


Please inform me if your missionaries can find a use for old 
cancelled postage stamps. I have quite a collection which, 
though of no value to me, may be disposed of for the benefit of 
your missionaries in China. I shall be glad to forward them 
on request. : 
Jackson Heicuts, L.I.,N. Y. KaTHERINE E. PETERSON. 


Eprtor’s Note: We wish it to be known that we are very 
willing to receive cancelled stamps from all those who wish 
to send them, postpaid. 


THE NEGRO IS A CATHOLIC PROBLEM 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 


The problem of the Negro is very acute. .My experience 
among “good” Catholics is that there is a tendency to reject 
the Negro. In my parish there are a number of Negroes. I 
believe that there are many who would embrace the Faith of 
Christ were the proper opportunity presented to them. How- 
ever, they have no champion. Rarely have I seen a Negro in 
one of the local churches. I have seen them, of course, but 
these times have been few and far between. -I do, not attend 
all the Masses, and I cannot judge the attendance. I am per- 
sonally convinced that there is not much sympathy with the 
Negro. Exceptions must be made. But, until the Catholic 
population is actually forced to notice the Negro I believe that 
there will not be much progress. In New York City, especially 
in those sections where the population is predominantly white, 
the Negro needs and should have a champion among ‘the 
clergy. It must be forcefully brought home to many Catholics 
that all men are brothers in Christ. 

Why is the attempt to interest the Negro neglected in 
parishes where there are but a few Negroes? Nothing is men- 
tioned in church about them. They are simply left to their 
own devices. The average Negro is as simple as a child. He 


.can deny that there is a remarkable similarity between the 


has potentialities which might be easily cultivated. In America 
the Negro is no longer a savage. There are a thousand aspects 
which the case may take. There are two main things to con- 
sider: first, in predominantly Negro communities the Negro 
has the opportunities to learn the Great Love ; second, in pre- 
dominantly white communities this opportunity is not given, 


New York, N. Y. J. Gerarp OTTMAN. 


THE NAILED FEET OF CHRIST 
Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


One of the questions in The Sign-Post for June had to 
do with the statement recently made in Collier’s. I wrote to 
the Editor of the column in which the statement was made, 
so I thought that you might be interested in reading my letter 
and the answer I received. If you wish, you can make use 
of it in THE Sien, but I would like to have the letter back. 


Esopus, N. Y. (Rev.) Francis J. Connext, C. SS. R. - 


. [ENCLosuRE] 
Mr. FRELING Foster, 
New York, N.-Y. 
Dear Sir: 


Your column, “Keeping Up With the World,” in Collier's 
for April 21 contains the statement that there is no biblical 
authority for the universal belief that the feet of Chsist, like 
His hands, were nailed to the cross. Permit me to call your 
attention to the following data: 

First, the words of Christ to His disciples after His Resur- 
rection, as related in the Gospel of St. Luke (24:39) were, 
“see my hands and feet, that it is I myself, etc.” Now, from 
St. John’s Gospel it would appear that the “seeing” to which 
He referred meant “see the wounds of the nails.” The doubt- 
ing Thomas demanded a proof of the reality of the risen 
body and of its identity with the body of his Master, that 
he see in the hands “the print of the nails,’ and Christ 
acquiesced to this demand by inviting the disciple to “see 
my hands.” (John 20:25-27.) From this close parallelism 
it is stirely lawful to infer that “see my feet” refers to the 
wounds made by the nails of the crucifixion in Our Lord’s 
feet. 

Second, Psalm XXI (XXII in King James’ version) con- 
tains the verse"{17 or 16): “they have dug (pierced, in the 
King James’ version) my hands and feet.” Catholics and 
many Protestants likewise regard this Psalm as a prophetic 
description of the Passion of the Messias; and indeed no one 


sufferings detailed in this Psalm and the torments endured 
by Christ. In the prophetic interpretation this verse would 
naturally refer to the transfixion of Christ’s feet by the nails 
of the cross. 
Even if one does not admit these proofs as absolutely con- 
vincing, it mist be granted that they have at least probable 
force, so that it is incorrect to state that there is no biblical 

authority for the belief in question. 
(Rev.) Francis J. Connetz, C. SS. R. 


[REPLY | 
Dear REv. CoNNELL: 


When verifying this item before publication I naturally 
did not take into consideration any prophecies made in the 
Old Testament, as prophecies cannot be used as a basis of 
fact. Many of them, of course, were fulfilled, but as you 
know many were not. 

Luke 24:39 does not mention wounds, but John 20:25, which 
does refer to wounds, mentions only the hands and side. Some 
people interpret these passages one way and some another, 
but I must be guided by definite statements. I feel sure that 
this statement as it was published is correct. 

Thank you for your interest and letter, 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Frecinc Foster. 
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Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., Bishop 


By Theophane Maguire, C.P. 


CABLE from Rome announces the 

appointment of Monsignor Cuth- 
bert O’Gara, C.P., as Vicar Apostolic and 
Bishop-elect of Shenchow. The elevation 
of the Passionist territory in Hunan to a 
vicariate and the honor to be conferred 
upon Monsignor Cuthbert, C.P., are 
significant advances in our mission 
history in China. 

The important office to which the pres- 
ent Prefect Apostolic has been appointed 
calls for a few words about his life. 
Born in 1886, of a distinguished family 
in Ottawa, Canada, Martin O’Gara made 
his early studies in that city. He was 
later an outstanding student in the Grand 
Seminary in Montreal. When within a 
few years of ordination he entered the 
Passionist novitiate at Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, and was given the religious 
name of Cuthbert. 

After his ordination to the priesthood, 
on May 26, 1915, Father Cuthbert 
taught classes of Passionist students in 
our monasteries in Union City, N. J., 
and Boston, Mass. 

In July, 1924, he sailed for China with 
twelve other missionaries. Proceeding 
immediately to the interior, the group 
began the study of the Chinese language. 
A little over a year later Father Cuthbert 
was stationed at the town of Wuki in a 
valley not far distant from the prefec- 
tural city of Shenchow. 

Famine came in Hunan in 1926. With 
two other missionaries, Father Cuthbert 
devoted all his energies to assisting the 
starving victims. Epidemics of typhoid, 
small-pox and cholera were adding to the 
toll of misery. Exposed to disease and 
called upon for help during almost 


twenty-four hours of the day, Father 
Cuthbert and his companions worked 
almost to the point of complete exhaus- 
tion. They realized, when the famine 
was finally over, that their labors for a 
patiently suffering people had bound 
them closer than ever to the Chinese. 

A searching test of their vocation was 
given the missionaries the following year, 


BISHOP-ELECT, THE MOST REV. CUTHBERT 
0’GARA, C.P. 
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when the Communist-infected Nationalist 
armies drove northward from Canton. 
Warned to leave Hunan in January, 
1927, the Passionist missionaries re- 
mained at their posts until May 2. By 
that date their resources were cut off 
and their presence was a menace to the 
Christians. 

Southwest lay Kweichow, the only 
Province south of the Yangtze River 
free from Communism. Towards the 
capital of that Province Father Cuthbert 
with several other Passionist mission- 
aries started on a trip of six hundred 
miles. In almost tropical heat the 
Fathers travelled day after day over the 
mountains for three long weeks. 

In Kweiyang they were given hospi- 
tality by the Fathers of the Paris Foreign 
Missions who had developed a strongly 
Catholic territory over a period of several 
decades. Two weeks later word came 
from Hunan that the Communist element 
was being crushed. Father Cuthbert and 
four other priests were chosen to start 
back immediately to hold part of the 
Passionist district until conditions were 
normal, The gruelling trip was re- 
peated. 

Several of the Missions had been oc- 
cupied and damaged by troops. During 
the period of rebuilding and reorganizing 
that followed, Father Cuthbert was ap- 
pointed Prefect Apostolic. Since the 
world-wide depression has seriously af- 
fected the resources of the foreign mis- 
sions, Monsignor Cuthbert, C.P., had to 
retrench on many necessary plans of 
development. Two Fathers from his 
own band of 1924 were killed by bandits 
in 1929. Others were forced to leave 
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the field because of illness. With finan- 
cial difficulties and a limited personnel, 
he has yet been able to record some 
remarkable advances. 

When fire destroyed the convent of 
the Sisters of Charity at Shenchow it 
became imperative to secure another 
home for them at once. This was done 
and other cherished projects set aside 


for the time being. Monsignor Cuthbert 
is anxiously awaiting the necessary re- 
sources to provide fitting quarters for 
the seminarians, for native Sisters, for 
the helpless old folks and for others who 
depend upon him. The difficulties which 
he faces make his approaching dignity 
as much a burden as an honor. 

No information has reached THE Si1cNn 


as to the place or time of Monsignor 
Cuthbert’s consecration. Our readers 
are asked to remember him in their 
prayers. We feel that in extending to 
him our congratulations and the pledge 
of our support, we are expressing the 
sentiments of all those who have followed 
in the pages of THe SicGn the work of 
the Passionist Fathers in China. 





Standing on Ceremony 


By Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. 


O you aspire to be the Emily Post 

of China? Would you like to tell 
people how to act when they find the tea 
too hot, or how to dispose of the shells 
of watermelon seeds? Have you ambi- 
tions to legislate concerning the proper 
handling of a fan, or the way-guest and 
host should conduct themselves when 
there is a visit? I fear that you would 
find it more than a lifetime’s task. To 
explain or even just mention all the rules 
of etiquette of Mr. and Mrs. John Li and 
family would take more than a volume or 
and even Dr. Eliot’s Five Foot 
Shelf might hardly be sufficient. So I 
don’t intend, in this article, to tell you 
all about the various ramifications of 
Chinese etiquette. But let me describe 
a few of the conventionalities which every 
missionary here soon learns to include 
n his foreign mission paraphernalia. 

Let us begin with an imaginary visit 
from some official, some man with the 
necessary amount of the indispensable 
“face.” He will not enter your house 
vithout first handing in his card at the 
gate. The gateman will bring it to you, 
then go back to chin (invite) the visitor. 


two, 


AN OPEN AIR CLOTHES SHOP AT HANKOW. 
AND PAWNED AS NEED ARISES. 
BEFORE BARGAINING FOR A HAT OR A SUIT 


This interval may often serve as your 
coup de grace. it gives you an opportu- 
nity to-find out more about your visitor 
and, perhaps, the purpose of his visit. 
You proceed to the guest-room (if you 
have one) or, better still, go out to meet 
your guest. There is a bow on the part 
of each when meeting. When arriving 
at the guest-room—be sure to walk be- 
hind and not in front of your guest on 
the way—the host will invite the visitor 
to enter the room first, and vice versa. 
Repeat this invitation three or four times, 
with many bows and much gesticulation. 
Having entered, the host must take care 
not to sit down until his guest has first 
done so. Tea is brought in, some water- 
melon seeds, perhaps a few little cakes, 
some candy and cigarettes. The boy who 
waits on the guest or, if the host does so 
himself, will be sure to use both hands 
when presenting the tea, cigarettes, or 
anything else. Let us suppose that the 
host himself lights the match. The guest 
will jump up, try to take the match out 
of the host’s hands, protesting all the 
while that he is “not worthy, not worthy.” 
The host will keep a stout hold on the 





GARMENTS ARE BOUGHT, EXCHANGED 


A PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER LOOKS OVER THE STOCK 


match and tell his guest, “Don’t stand on 
ceremony, don’t stand on ceremony.” 
Often the argument will last until the 
match goes out or either one of the party 
is in danger of burning his fingers. To 
watch these antics or go through them 
might remind one of the old comedy strip 
about Alphonse and Gaston—“You first, 
my dear Alphonse.” 


HEN your guest came in, if he be 

a modern Chinese and wearing the 
foreign style hat, he will remove it. But if 
he be one of the old school he will con- 
sider it perfectly polite to wear his hat no 
matter whether it be a foreign or a native 
one. He will remove his glasses, how- 
ever, for the old Chinese consider it im- 
polite to wear spectacles before a guest 
or superior. 

After we are both seated again, I ask 
my guest some questions, and he gets up 
to answer them. As soon as I see him 
rise I must do the same. Next the tables 
are turned and he asks a question. I bob 
up, he bobs up, then we both sit down 
again. Repeat several times. 

Just what do we talk about during these 
formal visits? You may ask your guest 
what brought him to town, how long he 
will stay, what he does for a living, his 
age, his family, the clothes he is wearing 
and their price, and a lot of other ques- 
tions to which your rude American might 
answer, “None of your business.” But, 
then, we Americans are considered 
shockingly lacking in the amenities, and 
to ask any one of the above questions or 
others even more intimate, is not con- 
sidered unbecoming at all. If the visitor 
owes you any money, however, it is 
against all rules of etiquette to ask him 
for it when he comes to visit you. In 
fact it would be better not to ask him 
at any time. There are other ways, as 
an example will show later. 

Here is a typical conversation between 
guest and host: 

Guest: “Are you Father Su?” 

Host: “I am Father Su.” (To an- 
swer with a mere “yes” or “no” is unbe- 
coming.) “What is the gentleman’s-hon- 
orable name?” 
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Guest: “My dishonorable (unworthy) 
name in Fung.” 

Host: “I am most unworthy that the 
honorable gentleman should enter my 
unbecoming dwelling.” 

Guest: “No, no! 1 am totally un- 
worthy to enter your lofty abode. And 
the green hills and flowing streams of 
your neighborhood are incomparably 
charming.” 

Host: “Where is the gentleman’s hon- 
orable residence ?” 

Guest: “My contemptible cabin is at 
Hankow.” 

Host: “And the gentleman’s worthy 
sire and mother, are they still present 
(that is, are they alive) ?” 

Guest : “My ‘family discipline’ (father) 
and my ‘family compassion’ (mother) 
are not present. (The.Chinese avoid the 
words ‘death’ and ‘dead,’ but use instead 
the expression ‘not present.’) At my 
thatched hut in Hankow there is that 
ridiculous object, my stupid thorn (with 
such endearing terms he refers, in polite 
conversation, to his wife) and one small 
dog (meaning his sor). * What is the 
venerable sir’s great age?” 

Host: “I have already wasted from 
thirty to forty years. Where are you 
getting rich (meaning, where do you do 
business) ?” 

Guest: “I am toiling away at Shen- 
chow.” 

Host: 
ness ?” 

Guest: “I am the insignificant tax 
collector.” (We may safely call our 
guest a tax collector. Here in China 
more people seem to be engaged in tax 
collecting than in any other business. ) 

And so the conversation goes on. Al- 
most invariably we are asked: “What 
is your worthy country?” and we must 
answer, “Our unworthy country is Amer- 
ica.” Of course, the guest knows that 
you don't consider your country less 
worthy than his or that you are lacking 
in patriotism. You are merely being 
polite, and trying to give “face” to the 
Chinese. 

And some of the questions you are 
called upon to answer! “Have you rivers 
in America? Are there hills there, and 
mountains, like here in China? Do you 
eat rice in your country, and if not, what 
do you live on?” And so forth, and so 
forth, and so forth. 


“What is your precious busi- 


ERHAPS your guest has come on 

business, but if so he will be careful 
not to mention it for some time. He'll 
talk about everything under the sun ex- 
cept the business he has come about. It 
may be that he wants to ask you a favor. 
He'll first elevate you to the highest skies, 
tell what a great man you are. You, in 
turn, vehemently deny it. By implication, 
China was never a better land—certainly 
not this little corner of it—than when you 
came, and it will go to pieces the minute 
you leave. After an hour more or less, de- 


IT IS A TRIBUTE TO THE SISTERS OF CHARITY THAT THEIR GUIDANCE AND CARE 

HAVE DEVELOPED THE CHINESE ORPHANS INTO SUCH PROMISING CHILDREN. THE 

STORY OF EACH GIRL’S GROWTH IS AN INTERESTING PROOF OF THE GOOD ACCOM- 
PLISHED BY THE SISTERS’ NOBLE WORK 


pending on your guest’s loquacity, he’ll 
clear his throat and announce that he 
has a little business, a trifling affair, not 
worthy of your attention or your precious 
time. Could he borrow a thousand dol- 
lars? 

You sigh. You put on a funereal 
expression. You are in the greatest dis- 
tress. How you wish you could help him! 
It would be the happiest day of your life. 
But what can you do? Had the honor- 
able gentleman only come a week or two 
sooner. At present you happen to be en- 
tirely out of funds and don’t know when 
you'll get more money. But you'll let 
him know (which, of course, he does not 
expect you to do) as soon as you get 
some. A mere thousand dollars! Why, 
if I had it on hand, there would be noth- 
ing I’d like better than to make him a 
present of four or five thousand dollars! 

Sometimes you may be tipped off be- 
forehand as to the reason of the guest’s 
visit. When I know that some official 
has come to see me just to borrow some 
money, I let him talk.freely about what- 
ever he wants to say until I see the in- 
evitable straightening out, hear the clear- 
ing of the throat and see the general 
preparation for getting down to business. 
These are my signals for cutting into his 
coriversation and saying something like 
this, “How glad I am that you came to- 
day, for I have a trifling matter I’d like 
to speak to you about. I happen to be 
financially embarrassed just now. Could 
the honorable gentleman lend me a thou- 
sand dollars?” This will prevent the 
guest from asking me for a loan. 

I was fooled once, though, when some 
visitor came who, I thought, wanted to 
borrow money. I used the trick of ask- 
ing him first and he immediately sent 
someone off to get me the thousand dol- 
lars I didn’t need at all. I returned the 


money to him with profuse thanks about 
a week or two later when my supposedly 
financial crisis had passed. Luckily I 
was changed from that mission to an- 
other shortly afterwards. There would 
surely have been another visit, I would 
be asked to lend a big amount of money, 
and I wouldn’t have had the “face” to 
refuse him who helped me some time be- 
fore. And in the majority of cases when 
you are asked to “lend” some money it 
means a permanent departure of coin 
from your own cash box. 


HAT to do when your visitor al- 
ready owes you some money? 
Never ask him when he comes to visit 
you. Shortly after I came to China some- 
one borrowed fifty dollars from me. The 
time came to return the loan, but the bor- 
rower did not pay up. I waited a few days 
longer, then sent a messenger to his home 
with a letter, and in the letter wrote that 
I was in unfortunate circumstances. 
Would he please lend me a hundred dol- 
lars for a week? Since I lent him fifty 
dollars before he would lose terrible 
“face” if he refused to help me now. So 
he sent the messenger with a polite note, 
stating how he much regretted that he 
did not have as much as a hundred dollars 
on hand, but that he was doing the best he 
could by sending me fifty. Thus I got my 
money back, he saved his “face,” and 
everybody was happy and satisfied. 
Whilst I was writing the above we 
forgot all about our visitor in the parlor. 
It.doesn’t matter, though, for often the 
visitor spends five or ten minutes just 
sitting down and looking around, and 
neither host nor guest say a word. You 
finally get tired and wish the man would 
go. The visit is wearing and wearying, 
and you have a lot of work to do. But, 
to quote some author on this subject: 
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“To the foreigner time is money, but it 
is very far from being so to the Chinese, 
for in China everyone has an abundance 
of time and very few have any money.” 


F your caller should have come on an 
official and not merely a social visit, 
you can use your cup of tea to get rid of 
him. No, you don’t throw it at him, 
though your nerves may be frazzled and 
you are getting desperate. You invite 
your guest to drink tea with you. He'll 
take a sip and understand that the visit is 
over. But perhaps he doesn’t want to 
leave so soon, You just finger your tea 
cup, show a sort of anxiety to drink, and 
your guest will take the hint and leave. 
But if he be like some of those people who 
simply can’t take a hint, then you just 
drink your tea and make a motion as 
though you were going to leave. But that 
must be done in rare cases only, and not 
with one whose favor or friendship you 
court. It will make the gentleman lose 
“face” and leave your place mortified. 
Our guest, though, is not thick-skulled, 
and he leaves before being asked to do 
so. You follow him to the door of the 
guest-room. He bows, you bow, we both 
shake hands with ourselves. The visitor 
tells you to be seated and not to go with 
him any further. You protest, and you 


ALL MANNER OF WOOD IS SALVAGED BY 

THE MEN AND WOMEN WHO LIVE NEAR 

THE WATERFRONT. THIS COOLIE HAS 

BEEN FORTUNATE IN GATHERING A GOOD 

LOAD THAT WILL SUPPLY HIS HOME 
WITH FUEL FOR SOME TIME 


take him to the door of your house, and 
you and he go through the same cere- 
mony as at the guest-room door. You 
take him to the gate and then comes the 
final bow. 


You heave a deep sigh of relief. Per- 
haps you were much disgusted with the 
seeming waste of time. It was most an- 
noying to answer all the questions that 
were put to you. The dodging you had 
to do to keep your guest from borrowing 
your money or things got on your nerves, 
The rules of etiquette you had to remem- 
ber and observe were extremely weary- 
ing. You’re glad the visit is over, and 
hope there will be no others for a long 
time to come. But should someone else 
call on you before you are hardly back 
to your house, you'll go through it all 
again with the best smile you can put on. 
It’s part of the work for which you came 
to China. Your visitor may have been 
an army officer, and it pays to be friendly 
with those on whom you depend for pro- 
tection. Or he may have been a customs 
officer, and it will help you to get a square 
deal when you have any business with 
him if you are on good terms. And during 
the conversation you may have been 
asked or volunteered some information 
about the “Lord of Heaven doctrine” 
(name for Catholic doctrine). Perhaps 
you dispel a prejudice, maybe explained 
some point, made a good or even deep im- 
pression. And who shall foretell what 
the seed you have sown may produce in 
the years to come? 





Chinese High Festival 


By Sisters of Charity 


HORTLY after the World War, a 

certain prominent manufacturer tried 
a psychological experiment. He or- 
dered miniatures of the modern traffic 
post struck off; had printed within the 
circle of each this sentence, “There is no 
work like fun.” Placing them upon the 
desks in his general office, he hoped to 
counteract among his clerks the fever for 
enjoyment then so prevalent. In time 
his device became an old story to his 
force, but it never failed to win an ap- 
preciative grin from visitors. For it is 
true that a holiday in the United States 
generally means, “Where shall we go?” 
and “What shall we do?” And it is true 
that on the following day the sun rises 
upon a nation of pleasure-weary men and 
women, 

Not so in Hunan. Here there are no 
Saturday half-holidays, no free Sundays. 
Though banned officially by a Govern- 
ment that would cast aside customs in- 
herited from the days of the emperors, 
the people still cling to their six annual 
holidays: three for the living—the New 
Year Festival, the Dragon Boat Festival, 
the Harvest Moon Festival; and three 
for the dead—the two Feasts of All 
Souls, and the Festival of the Hungry 


Ghosts, and the New Year, the longest, 
the gayest of all. Because they work 
so hard that leisure itself is diversion, 
people are content to spend most of their 
long holiday sitting around in their best 
clothes doing nothing. 

Preparations for the New Year com- 
mence nearly a month ahead. On the 
eighth of the twelfth moon, women begin 
early in the morning to prepare a por- 
ridge called La Ba Ch’ou. When cooked, 
this steaming food is first offered to the 
ancestral tablets—whose spirits are easily 
satisfied, their hunger needing only the 
vapors of food—and then eaten by the 
members of the family. Whatever re- 
mains is sent before noon to relatives 
and close friends. Legend has it that 
this porridge was first made by a poor 
widow whose unfilial son drove her to 
beg food from neighbors. Of these, one 
gave her a handful of beans, another 
some grains, and a third a tray of fruit; 
hence, the ingredients of this food stili are 
eaten in the name of brotherhood. With 
characteristic adroitness, the Buddhists 
appropriated La Ba Ch’ou as a feast for 
their beloved Kuan Yin (Goddess of 
Mercy) to commemorate the time when, 
before becoming a nun, she gathered 


grains and fruits for her last meal in 
her father’s house. 

At this same season, and again with 
the underlying motive of brotherhood, 
friend sends to friend, and relative to 
relative, soup made of white cabbage 
which had been buried in the earth since 
the coming of the first frost. Placed in 
shallow trenches with a thin wall of 
earth between each row, and a covering 
of thickly caked mud overhead, these 
vegetables not only keep fresh, but sprout. 
The tender white shoots make tasty eat- 
ing; and, according as they be sweet or 
sour, foretell good or evil. 


ROM the twentieth to the twenty- 

fourth, every home is given its annual 
cleaning. Dust that has been a year ac- 
cumulating is carefully brushed away, 
for the people really believe that the 
specks of dirt they neglect to remove 
may fly into their eyes and blind them. 
The wealthier classes repaint their gates, 
whitewash afresh their outer and inner 
walls, and repaper their windows; while 
poorer folks scrub and patch and mend 
as best they can. More than anything 
else, this wholesale renewal is probably 
the outward expression of the universal 
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desire to scruff off the old year with all 
its defects ; that, and the effect of Spring 
upon the housewives of every nation, 
since the Chinese New Year coincides 
with the first softening of winter weather. 

On the evening of the twenty-fourth, 
rich and poor alike sacrifice to Tsao 
Wang (Tsao—oven; Wang—prince), 
the kitchen god, before he leaves for 
heaven to report on the behavior of each 
family during the past year. Identified 
with the inventor of fire, few gods are 
older than he, and none are more gen- 
erally worshipped. His shrine is in every 
pagan kitchen, a smoke-blackened little 
niche behind the cooking stove. The 
gaudy pictures of his highness sometimes 
show him sitting with his horse tied be- 
side him, sometimes as an old man with 
an old wife sharing his throne, some- 
times as a youth standing with a memory 
tablet in his hand to note down what he 
shall say in heaven. Such pictures are 
renewed every year, and are bought for 
a few coppers. 

When the time for his departure draws 
near,’ food-offerings are made to the 
heavenly spy—all sweet things; melons, 
cakes, and candied fruits. Thus his lips 
are smeared with honey, that he may not 
speak too freely in the other world. 
After his feast, his picture is carried out 
to the courtyard, and placed between 
candles and incense sticks upon an im- 
provised altar before which bowsare made 
and prayers murmured. Then his picture 
is set afire ; and amid the deafening noise 
of firecrackers, Tsao Wang starts sky- 
ward in a chariot of flame. 


OW the period called Little New 
Year sets in. Because all shops will 
soon be closed for several days, Chinese 
matrons begin storing provisions for the 
feasts, and everyone is busy buying gifts 
for friends. For, just as we exchange 
presents at Christmas, so do the Chinese 
during their New Year. But, unlike us, 
it is bad form for them to accept all the 
gifts sent. A polite person takes a few 
things, tips the bearer, and returns the 
rest with a message that the gift is far 
too generous. This is also the time for 
closing accounts. Everyone makes fran- 
tic efforts to collect what is due him, and 
settles in turn with his own creditors. 
Around the twenty-eighth of the 
month, people begin to hang “luck- 
bringing inscriptions,” usually strips of 
red paper with “fortunate phrases” writ- 
ten upon them. In private homes these 
phrases always concern wealth, longev- 
ity, the gift of sons, and official promo- 
tion. If circumstances permit, families 
like to have the inscription “As you leave 
the door, may you meet happiness” op- 
posite the house. Or, as has happened 
to us, a very crafty man will even stick 
on his neighbor’s wall a poster reading, 
“Prosperity to those facing me,” hoping 
that the gods will believe this his neigh- 
bor’s prayer on his behalf. Those who 


can afford the additional expense add 
other luck symbols—pictures of Ch’ing 
Kuet (Annihilator of Devils) ; of Chia 
Shen (the House Official ) ; of the trinity 
of Fu Shen (God of Luck), Tsai Shen 
(God of Riches), and Lao Shou Hsing 
(God of Longevity); pomegranates, 
which attract posterity; the grass of im- 
mortality; and the cash tree. 

In addition to all these protections 
against malicious spirits, new pictures 
of the gate gods are pasted on each panel 
of the front door. Every man knows 
that “there are seventy-two evil in- 
fluences constantly besetting unguarded 
doors,” and these two brilliant figures; in 
full panoply of war against a background 
of peach blossoms, are guardiatis. of the 
home par..excellence. Taoist’ fegend 
traces their origin to the two brothers 
of remote antiquity who lived under a 
peach tree so large that five thousand 
men, with arms outstretched, could not 
encircle it. Protectors of mankind, they 
vanquished demons by throwing them to 
the tigers. Thus, the tiger has grown 
to be regarded as the sworn enemy of 
evil spirits, especially such as might 
harm the dead. 

On the thirtieth, women are busy the 
whole day long preparing or superin- 
tending the preparation of food to satisfy 
the holiday hunger of gods, families and 
guests. On New Year’s Day, no knife, 
chopper, or sharp instrument may be 
used, lest it cut luck. When the food is 
ready, the house is given a final cleaning 
with a broom made of bamboo branches. 
During the first five days of the holiday, 
no sweeping may be done lest a mite of 
happiness, fallen to the floor, be acciden- 
tally cast out. 

Now the night watch is at hand. Be- 


cause it is primarily an occasion of re- 
union, old-fashioned Chinese consider 
that to end the year, or begin it, in a 
noisy restaurant is unthinkable. Kin are 
gathered eogether within the home, 
“every family apart.” About nine 
o’clock the elder of the household re- 
proves the younger members for their 
failings of the past year, exhorts them 
to amend for the new year, and distrib- 
utes gifts of money. 


ATER, an altar table is placed in the 
open courtyard and set with food 
offerings, candles, and incense. Then the 
worship of heaven and earth begins—a 
simple thanksgiving for the rice, the 
staff of life, vouchsafed during the past 
year. Firecrackers boom heavily as the 
master of the house, holding a stick of 
lighted incense in his hand and touching 
his forehead to the ground, bows to 
heaven and earth three times. 

Next comes the turn of the household 
gods to receive a share of the offerings 
and worship. Long before Buddhism 
and Taoism brought divinities to China, 
they were already familiars of the home 
—Tsao Wang, god of the hearth ; T’u Ti, 
god of the locality; and Men Shen; god 
of the gate. Their New Year altar is 
spread wide, as for heaven and earth, 
and their service is practically identical. 
Again the candles, the incense (“as 
breath to men, so is incense to the gods”), 
the firecrackers, and the food-offerings 
appear. Again the bows are made, 
while mock money and chih ma (in this 
case, a full package of one hundred sheets 
of paper twelve by eighteen inches in 
size, roughly representing most of the 
Chinese deities) are burned. These chih 
ma have an interesting history. In far 
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the Chinese sacrificed live 
animals, and especially horses, to their 
deities. Later came wooden images, then 
stuffed cloth figures; and, finally, under 
the T’ang Emperor Ming Huang (A.D. 
713-756) paper horses were used. The 
chih ma of today are a survival of patron 
saints who were usually represented 
mounted on horseback, or with horses 
beside them. When colored prints of 
the gods came into use for household 
worship, the expression chih ma re- 
mained, though all signs of a horse had 
long since disappeared from the posters. 


off times 


FTER the home protectors have 
been served and satisfied, the ances- 
tors receive their share of reverence. As 
in the case of the first two, this last home 
ceremony before the dawn of the New 
Year has for its keynote thanksgiving 
for benefits received. Trifling as are 
the rites, few will neglect to perform 
them. The whispered invocations are 
short and few. The food-offerings are 
selected out of the family cooking; and, 
like the gods, the dead souls are satisfied 
with the fumes of the dishes set before 
them. Once more the master of the 
household is charged with the duty of 
expressing for all the debt that the 
family owes to past generations. This 
he does with deep bows and genuflections 
before the ancestral tablets in which the 
spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell. 
This last rite completed, a meal is taken 
in common by all the members of the 
family. 

At midnight, members of the family 
present New Year wishes to each other. 
Among old-fashioned people this is done 
with much ceremony. The master and 
mistress of the house seat themselves on 
stiff chairs in the reception room, where 
all living under the roof must appear and 
k’o tou to them (k’o—knock; tou— 


head). The order of seniority is strictly 
observed. Dressed in their best and 
brightest clothes, each member of the 
family kneels on the flat floor cushion, 
bows three times with forehead touching 
the ground, and murmurs Ying tang 
(I ought), the equivalent of a renewed 
vow of obedience for the next year. 

During the hour of the tiger, between 
three and five in the morning, the head 
of the house goes out to break the seals 
on the front gate so carefully locked the 
night before. While performing this 
little ceremony called “opening the door 
of fortune,” he murmurs some lucky 
phrase such as “May the New Year 
bring us riches.” 

The triple rites are then repeated. 
Once again the heaven and earth tablet 
is placed under the sky; and the thanks 
already given are again offered, this time 
as a petition for further favors. The 
household gods are asked for continued 
patronage. And with much burning of 
incense and shooting of firecrackers, 
Tsao Wang, just returned from heaven, 
is invited back to his shrine in the 
kitchen where he finds a new picture 
of himself. The ancestors, too, receive 
offerings and prayers for future bless- 
ings expected of them. Their second 
service is held in the reception room 
where tablets of forefathers unto the 
fifth generation are brought and set in 
their proper places. Throughout the two 
weeks that the spirits are supposed to 
remain in the house, they are served 
daily with food and drink, some families 
going so far as to provide hot towels 
for their shadowy faces as though they 
were honored mortal guests. Ten pairs 
of chopsticks are placed on the altar for 
their use; also a calendar, that the dead 
may follow the festivals and know what 
to expect next. 

New Year’s Day is spent quietly feast- 


ing within the home; the feasters re. 
membering to use only words of happy 
import, lest the gods overhear and visit 
them with misfortune throughout the 
coming year. Nervous parents of mis- 
chievous little boys and girls paste on 
the wall a red paper which reads, “The 
words of children do not count!” Still 
others take the added precaution of rub- 
bing the lips of the little ones with paper 
money, thus transforming all their words 
into gold. This year, Ash Wednesday 
and the Chinese New Year’s Day coin- 
cided. We were sorry for our Christians 
who, despite their prejudices, had to hear, 
“Remember, man, that thou art dust, and 
unto dust thou shalt return!” 


N the third day there is a home serv- 

ice to Tsat Shen, the god of wealth, 
whose altar is spread with flesh, fowl, and 
fish.. The proprietors of small shops, who 
cannot afford to keep their doors shut any 
longer, open for business with a grand 
fanfare of firecrackers. Ceremoniously, 
they invite him to their premises saying, 
“God of Wealth, God of Wealth, please 
come in! Please give riches, please give 
prosperity! God of Wealth, please come 
in!” The origin of Tsai Shen is un- 
certain, his personality doubtful and con- 
fused. The most popular legend traces 
his descent from a deified hermit of 
Mount Oemi, called Chao Kung-mung. 
Infinitely resourceful, Tsai Shen could 
ride a black tiger and could: hurl pearls 
that burst like bombshells. Neverthe- 
less, he was killed by witchcraft. His 
chief enemy made a straw image of him, 
k’o t’ou-ed before it for twenty days, 
then shot a peachwood arrow through 
the heart and eyes with fatal results to 
the living prototype. But the soul of 
Tsai Shen obtained release from the 
underworld through some sympathetic 
petitioner. Sainthood followed, and ever 
since he has been invited into homes and 
temples as the “pop-eyed, bearded god of 
wealth holding a silver ingot.” 

After the third day, people begin to 
leave their home again, and the peddlers 
reappear on the streets. It is better 
form, however, to remain indoors till 
the fifth of the new moon. Then the 
altar is dismantled, decorations are taken 
down and every house is swept and 
cleaned as a sign that the holidays are 
broken. Now every man begins his calls 
upon relatives and friends, taking care 
when leaving the house for the first time 
in the New Year to choose a lucky spot 
for his first footstep. To slip or fall on 
going out would bring misfortune to his 
own house, and also to those he is to 
visit. Equally important is the first 
person he meets; a woman is unlucky, 
but a priest is worse. Visitors’ bows are 
accompanied by an expression of good 
wishes in stereotyped form, “Wishing 
you peace !” and “May you have wealth!” 
being the commonest. For those who 
can afford to continue the holiday spirit, 
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this business of paying and receiving 
visits continues through another week. 

The grand finale to the New Year 
festivities is the feast of the Lanterns, 
which lasts three days. On the thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth of the 
month, the streets are crowded with spec- 


‘tators watching the dragon parades and 


queer little plays enacted by men and 
young boys. Usually the processions 
are headed by a huge temple drum which 
is pounded by two men and carried by 
either two or four others. The dragon’s 
head is held aloft by a bearer who does 
everything in his power to make it sway 


from side to sidein a lifelike manner. 
The body, just yards’ of very narrow 
cloth, is held in the air by marchers car- 
rying long poles. The tail, made, like 
the head, of painted paper pasted over 
a bamboo frame, is twirled about in 
furious fashion. Here and there along 
the procession are men carrying lighted 
lanterns. The origin of this festival, 
when householders hang lanterns over 
their doors and decorate their homes with 
fir branches to attract prosperity and 
longevity, is said to date from the Han 
dynasty some two thousand years ago. 
It later becamé a ceremonial worship to 


bring the New Year holidays to a solemn 
close; but the lantern displays that make 
it one of the prettiest and most pictur- 
esque festivals of the Chinese calendar 
were not a feature of the holidays till - 
eight hundred years later. Then, ac- 
cording to legend, ten thousand lamps 
were set afloat on a lake at Nanking, and 
the effect was so beautiful that Buddha 
himself came down from heaven to see it. 
On the evening of the fifteenth, family 
groups assemble for a final feast before 
settling down to another year of toil. 
For, “Under the heavens,” says the prov- 
erb, “there are no unending feasts.” 





Yuanchow Toasts 


O PETER PAN, THE HOME- 
LESS: Compassioned and _be- 
friended by a heart graced with 
Christian Charity, Pan Teh Kwei found 
himself within the mission walls. He 
was a sorry sight but the tale of his 
young life was more sorry still. The 
bitter facts of his early fate were well 
impressed upon his mind and in tears he 
told the story of the past nine years. 
Born in poverty, orphaned by the death 
of his father, he was later abandoned at 
the re-marriage of his mother. From 
door-to-door little Pan begged the where- 
with for his existence but after a time 
his plight soon lost appeal. He was 
considered an ordinary beggar and pagan 
charity was chilled. In the face of 
starvation, Pan Teh Kwei sought assist- 
ance from the local Military and was 
adopted by a petty officer as his snapper. 
The curtain of mercy was beginning to 
roll down over the past when fate shouted 
for his encore. Armies must move and 
with the local troops went Pan’s master. 
The snapper was left behind. Once 
again he was lost in the army of beggars 
fighting for mere existence. The last 
state of Pan was worse than the first for 
winter was on and he found no room in 
the inn. Pan, befriended by one who 
years ago had sought like assistance and 
found it, was brought to the mission. 
For the past few months he has lived 
a new life, a life that makes the past seem 
all the more bitter. While experiencing 
that there is a God of love and mercy, he 
is preparing for Baptism. His anxiety 
for the reception of the same is empha- 
sized by his docility and attention. Re- 
cently I asked him if he had as yet chosen 
a Christian name. “No, Sen Fu, you 
please choose one for me.” “Surely, 
‘Thou art Peter,’ Peter Pan. ‘Peter’ 
because you are my first catch as God’s 
fisherman, ‘Peter’ also because I am 


By Germain Heilmann, C.P. 


sure my kind friends and benefactors will 
the better understand when I beg for 
‘Peter’s Pence.’ ” 
Th 

O MARY, ORPHAN: Upon open- 

ing: the convent gate at the hour for 
the Divine Sacrifice, Mother Gene- 
vieve found a mother’s sacrifice on the 
altar of the mission door-step. Like to 
the babe Moses of old, there lay an in- 
fant of three months, snugly tucked into 
a bamboo basket.. The mother was 
standing off at a distance with hopeful 
and anxious eyes upon the offering that 
was victim to poverty and need. 


These brief stories of Pan Teh Kwei, 
— Mary and Thomas Li are but 
a few samples of the spiritually and 
corporally poor among the wretched 
people in the Passionist missions in 
Hunan, China. With unlimited zeal 
our priests and Sisters must operate 
within the limits of a very flat budget. 
The generosity of our readers will ex- 
pand the work of our missionaries. 


After investigation, the identity and 
circumstances of the child were dis- 
closed. Mindful of the Master’s words, 
“He that shall receive one such little one 
in My name, receiveth Me,” Mother 
Church took the babe to its loving bosom. 
Within a few days the child was brought 
into the Church and when the same 
Divine Mother asked, “Mary Genevieve 
what dost thou ask from the Church,” her 
godmother answered in her name, 
“Faith.” Mary had answered wisely for 
said the Master, “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and its justice and all things 
shall be added unto you.” Mary received 
Baptism and the Church now must 


mother her body and soul. This is 


Mary’s toast. I do hope that some kind 
benefactor will see that Mary’s toast is 
“buttered.” 


* * * 


O THOMAS LI, SOLDIER: 

Yuanchow had heard rumors of 
war on the provincial border but 
only after the smoke of the battle had 
disappeared were we given confirmation 
of the truth by the appearance of one 
Thomas Li. With body vised with pain 
and his clothes clotted with blood, 
Thomas met me at the mission gate. 
Making an attempt to kneel, he gave 
testimony to his great inheritance by 
asking for a priestly benediction. With 
lips twitching in nervous agony, he told 
the story of warfare: Sworn not to re- 
treat, out-numbered, captured, shot dur- 
ing the last moment of surrender, dis- 
armed, a prisoner for a week, then left 
to die. For four days bearing his smart- 
ing wound, he tracked the road leading 
to this mission. 

Upon stripping off his blood stained 
jacket and a pus-soaked puttee that 
bound his wound, we saw the enemy’s 
target on the broad of his back. Infec- 
tion had set in and his unbidden martial 
guest still lodged within. His condition 
was critical and for weeks he was under 
the medical care of Sister Christina. 
During this time he was also under the 
spiritual care of Father Paul Ubinger, 
C.P., for there was also a long infected 
wound on his soul. 

On the Chinese New Year festival,. 
Thomas in tears of gratitude took leave 
to report to Military headquarters, bear- 
ing the scar of a healed wound of the 
body, bearin;; the scar of a healed wound 
of the soul; one telling of his victory 
over his enemy, the other telling of his 
victory over self. He had made his 
peace with God and with man. 





Gemma’s League of Prayer. 


EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 

tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters in 
their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and. the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general intention, 
at least, of offering them for the spread 
of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League, but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our membership 
we have many priests, both secular and 
regular, as well as many members of va- 
rious Religious Orders. ‘“The Spiri- 
tual Treasury,’ printed every month on 
this page, shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign of united 
prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
spiritual society. While, of course, a great 
deal of money is needed for the support 
of our Passionist missions in China, and 
while many members of the League are 


GEMMA GALGANI 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to B. Sacrament... 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, 

Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Pp. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 

Holy Hours 


generous in their regular money con- 
tributions to the missions, nevertheless 
members of the League are never asked for 
financial aid. There are not even any 
dues required of members, though a small 
offering to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet is expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemma’s League are 
satisfied with the knowledge that Almighty 
God knows their love for Him and knows 
also how to reward them for the prac- 
tical display of their love! However, our 
members cannot be unaware that their 
very zeal must bring God’s special blessings 
on themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the reward 
of an apostle “for their spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was char- 
acterized by a singular devotion to the 
Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of THE Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7, 39.) Howe oh oh h- 





INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following 
ly deceased relatives and 
Friends of our subscribers: 


ELLEN M. PHELAN 
LARENCE E. MOONEY 
ER 
recent- fRANCIS X. BROWN 
ANNIE M. BRADY 
CHRISTOPHER DUNNE 
CATHERINE McDONALD 
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THOM 
MOST REV. NEIL McNEIL Ww 
RT. REV. JAMES B. CURRY 


ALD 
J. FLANAGAN 


TLLIAM 
CATHERINE W. McKILLOPS 


REV. WILFRED AVEREY, a — DEVANE 


R 
REV. THOMAS A. MURRA 

CHAS. L. 0” DONNELL, c.8.C. 
MOTHDE M. BERNADETTE 
MOTHER LYDIA JORDAN 
SR. M. CLEMENT CLARKE 


MAURICH 
Mc! GRAT H 
RANK J. GUNNERMANN 
MR: P. BOYLE 


7 ee BURNS 
ULLEA 


L. N. GRADO fm) 
PATRICK F, DOHERTY 
JEAN KONIS 
SET Te DEIN. Jk. 
KATHERINE M. SEXTON 
AH BARNES 
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MARIE A. BURY 
MICHAEL CUMMINGS 
AMES J. S$ 


HENRY J. BRINKERH'! 
ABIGAIL J. NUGENT 
MURPHY HENRY M. NUSS 
ELIZABETH A. MARION DAVID 


JOHN J. RORKE 
MAR 


AR EIBEN 
JOHN PATRICK HIGGINS 
JOHN GANNON 
RANK J. RIEKER 
MRS. JAMES F. HOEY 
THERINE AHERN 
MARTIN CONNERS 
DREKNEITE 
ET BABCOCK 
BEHR 


























‘AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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Virginias Part i the 
Founding of Maryland 


By Michael Kenny, S.J., Ph.D., Litt. D. 


Bi preparing a book soon to be issued, 
The Romance of the Floridas, the 
writer happened on some contacts with 
Maryland, and other facts and incidents 
that make interesting additions to the 
story of Maryland’s Tercentenary. The 
subject proper closes with “The Find- 
ing and the Founding, 1512-1574,” 
when the Jesuit and Menendez period 
ended; but a further chapter on other 
Jesuits in Spanish Florida has much to 
say about Father Andrew White, the 
founder, and Father Thomas Copley, 
the chief organizer, of the Church and 
Jesuit Missions in Maryland. Spanish 
Florida embraced all the regions from 
the Gulf to the St. Lawrence, but specifi- 
cally included the region of the Chesa- 
peake, which Spanish explorers had 
christened St. Mary’s Bay in the early 


sixteenth century. It was there Menen- 
dez intended to settle and make the 
center of the Spanish Empire rather than 
St. Augustine, but his premature death 
in 1574 prevented this accomplishment. 

Under his auspices a boat conveying 
eight Jesuits entered the Chesapeake in 


September, 1570, and ascending the 
Potomac for twenty leagues, disem- 
barked in a fresh water affluent three 
leagues from the mouth of this stream, 
which was probably Aquia River. Some 
six miles from the landing place, they 
established the “Log Chapel on the Rap- 
pahannock.” Having dismissed the 
Spanish boat and crew and entrusted 
themselves alone and unprotected to the 
Indians, they were all slain in February, 
1571 through the treachery of an apos- 
tate Indian chief who had accompanied 
them. They were Fathers Segura and 
Quiros and the scholastics and brothers 
Linares, Gomez, Zeballos, Mendez, 
Solis, and Redondo; and among other 
proofs that they were martyrs for the 
faith is the sparing by their murderers 
of a little serving boy Alonzo, expressly 
because he was not a Christian preacher. 

This district bordering on the Chesa- 
peake and running from the Potomac 
to the Rappahannock and later to the 
James was called Ajacan and the bay 
and the Log Chapel were both named 
for “Madre de Dios de Ajacan.” The 
natives were of the Powhatan tribes of 
Algonquin stock; but though Governor 
Menendez made an avenging expedition 


there in 1572 and Captain John Smith 
traversed these regions in 1608, noth- 
ing further is heard of them- from a 
Catholic viewpoint until the founders 
of Maryland in 1634, having offered 
Mass on St. Clement’s Island, visited 
their Piscataway successors in Vir- 
ginia on the Southern shore of the Poto- 
mac. Giving the name that long chris- 
tened the Chesapeake to their founding 
city of St. Mary, where both religious 
liberty and our Hierarchy had their 
parentage, the Jesuit missionaries re- 
turned more than once to Virginia, ex- 
tending beyond its new legal confines 
the Christian boundaries of Mary’s 
Land. 

The Piscataways dwelt on both banks 
of the Potomac at that period, and one 
of their principal centers was on Rock 
Creek in the present District of Colum- 
bia. On the first visit of Governor Cal- 
vert and Father Altham to the head 
chief or Toyac at Potomac Creek in 
Virginia he had fled into the interior; 
but later Father White, who traversed 
the Piscataway regions on both banks, 
won his friendship and, having mastered 
the language, succeeded in 1640, in mak- 
ing him and all his family intelligent and 
earnest Christians. His name is still 
retained in Chilomacon, some fifteen 
miles from Washington City, but his 
influence and his blood were to per- 
petuate in Virginia a wider and more 
Catholic remembrance. His wife was 
christened Mary and her daughter 
Anne; and with them were baptized 
their most notable tribesmen in a bark 
chapel erected not far from the site of 
Father Segura’s Log Chapel on the 
Rappahannock. In the evening Chilo- 
macon and Mary were united in Chris- 
tian marriage, and Chief and Governor 
lent their hands and shoulders to erect 
a great Cross on a site not far distant 
from the spot where the noble bronze 
Crucifix now rises majestically over 
the Washington-Richmond Highway at 
Aquia. 


ETWEEN the two there is closer 
connection. Father White took the 
young princess of Piscataway to St. 
Mary’s and had her educated there in the 
first academy for women in North Amer- 
ica. This school was directed by Mar- 
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garet Brent, a cousin of Lord Baltimore 
and sister of Giles Brent, who became 
Treasurer and Chief Justice and held 
other responsible offices in the colony. 
When the education of Princess Anne 
was completed, Sir Giles selected her 
for his bride, and thus united the Indian 
heiress of Piscataway with the noble 
Catholic family of Brent. Giles had 
some friction with Lord Baltimore re- 
garding the wide Indian lands inherited 
by his bride; but it was not till 1646 
that, proscribed and persecuted with his 
fellow Catholics, he crossed the Poto- 
mac, having secured a grant of the 
Piscataway lands on Aquia estuary and 
river within the district of Ajacan. 
These lands were thought to belong to 
Maryland, but, Virginia having vin- 
dicated its right to them, Brent took 
out Virginia patents in 1651; and he 
changed Oquiyough and other spellings 
of the Indian name to the more phonetic 
Aquia, a river famous as the channel 
of supplies for the Federal forces dur- 
ing the Civil War campaign in Vir- 
ginia, but more famous now for the 
Crucifix at its crossing. 


HE Brent Manor house, which Giles 

named significantly “Peace,” enter- 
tained proprietors and visitors on their 
way to Occoquan (which retains the 
Spanish sound of Ajacan) and to Pohick 
of the Washingtons ; and Catholics from 
near and far settled under the protection 
of the Brents in their wide domains of 
Brenton and Woodstock. George Brent, 
nephew of Giles, was appointed Re- 
ceiver-General and General Ranger for 
Virginia, north of the Rappahannock; 
and, though in 1692 “George and Robert 
Brent, being papists, were forbidden to 
practise law,” William Brent, who mar- 
ried a sister of Archbishop Carroll, was 
elected to the House of Delegates and 
to the Convention of 1776. 

Among the most illustrious Brents of 
Virginia was Margaret, who lived with 
her brother, Giles, and probably re- 
opened her school at the House of 
Peace for the children of Catholic 
settlers. A large proprietor in her own 
right in Maryland. where she was 
entered in the land books as “Mistress 
Margaret Brent, gent.”, Governor 
Leonard Calvert made her his adminis- 
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tratrix in 1647 under the will, “take all 
and pay all”; and as such she demanded 
the right of suffrage in the Maryland 
Assembly, the first woman in America 
to claim such a privilege. In Virginia 
the lands she secured on the Rappahan- 
nock and Potomac form the present site 
of Fredericksburg and Alexandria, and 
some of the holdings of Giles and Mar- 
garet Brent were included in George 
Washington’s Mt. Vernon estate. Fair- 
fax Harrison, in his “Landmarks of 
Old Prince William,” says a_ statue 
should be erected to Margaret Brent 
not only as the first to have a vision of 
the commercial possibilities of these 
land sites, but as the earliest advocate 
of the political rights of women. 

She is remembered in a nobler monu- 
ment. Despite attempts to penalize them 
under anti-Catholic laws, the Brents, 
stout Catholics though they were, held 
high rank and office in Virginia until 
after the Revolution, in which they took 
prominent part. Thereafter they scat- 
tered north and west, and today there 
are no Brents and few Catholics in the 
Brenton lands from the Potomac to the 
Rappahannock and Aquia to Occoquan; 
but the lofty Crucifix Memorial on the 
highway at Aquia proclaims to the pass- 
ing world their Catholic loyalty in the 
harder days that are past. 


HIS artistic bronze crucifix of 

heroic size and of touching appeal 
bears the frontal inscription: “That the 
beauty of His countenance be not hidden 
from His own. That His Wounds and 
Woe wherein He Wrote His Love be 
known to All the People He Redeemed.” 
The tablet on the back blazes in large Ro- 
man lettering: “IN THE NAME OF 
CHRIST, THE KING: To commem- 
orate the first English Catholic Set- 
tlers in Virginia.” The names follow 
of Colonel Giles Brent, Governor of 
Maryland, 1642; of Margaret and Mary 
Brent, who settled at Aquia, 1647; of 
George Brent, who obtained a charter 
of religious tolerance for Brenton from 
King James II, 1686. This royal proc- 
lamation granted to all settlers for all 
time in the Brenton tract between the 
Rappahannock and the Potomac “the 
free exercise of their Religion without 
being prosecuted or molested upon any 
penal laws or other account for the 
same.” Among these settlers could well 
have been included Anne Brent Clifton, 
niece of Giles and Margaret Brent, who 
gave five sons to the priesthood, three 
of them Jesuits, and two daughters to 
Religion; and it may be added that ever 
since not a few of our religious con- 
gregations have been enriched by the 
name or blood of the Brents. 

The inscription further reads: “Near- 
by rest the remains of these Catholic 
pioneers.” Many of their commemora- 
tive slabs had been vandalized into pro- 
fane uses, but a good few remain in the 


old Aquia churchyard, bearing pious 
Catholic inscriptions to names distinc- 
tive of England and of Ireland. A fine 
Catholic Virginian, Reverend Walter 
Nott, was the promoter of this highway 
shrine to commemorate Virginia’s 
Catholic inheritance; and when that 
noble priest prematurely died, his col- 
leagues of Richmond diocese raised a 
fitting memorial to himself, in enclosing 
and restoring the ancient burial ground 
of the Brents and erecting therein an 
open memorial altar of exquisite pro- 
portions. On the Feast of Christ the 
King, Sunday, October 29, 1933, Most 
Reverend Doctor Brennan, Bishop of 
Richmond, solemnly blessed and dedi- 
cated this altar in the presence of Vir- 
ginian thousands of all creeds who 
crowded the hallowed surrounding. 
These memorials have a farther ret- 
rospect than the Catholic dates and 
deeds they explicitly commemorate. A 
few leagues away hie the remains or 
were scattered the ashes of Fathers 
Baptista de Segura and Luis de Quiros 
and their six Jesuit brothers, who were 
truly the first Catholic settlers in Vir- 
ginia; but its first Catholic Evangelists 
in colonial days were Fathers Andrew 
White and Thomas Copley who brought 
the Faith to the whites as well as to the 
Indians in Brenton lands, and were as 
much the founders of permanent Catho- 
licity in Virginia as in Maryland. They 
were bound to the Virginian apostleship 
by bonds that linked them closely with 
their Jesuit brethren, Virginia’s martyrs 
of St. Mary’s of Ajacan. Father White 
was a secular priest before he entered 
the Society but, secular or regular, both 
received their Catholic training in Spain 
and mainly at Jesuit hands. Father 
White had learned his Latin at St. 
Nernenegild, where Brother Gabriel 
Gomez, one of the martyrs of Ajacan, 
had taught it, and he had been minister 
and prefect of studies at Valladolid, 
where Father Baptista Segura, the 
head of the martyr band, had been 
Rector. Their story will further illus- 
trate the close bond between the Eng- 
lish and Spanish apostleship on the 
Bay of St. Mary, Mother of God. 


N 1572, the year Governor Menendez 

and Father Rogel, S. J., having res- 
cued the boy Alonzo, sole survivor of 
the Mission of Ajacan, left that Bay 
forever, Robert Parsons was expelled 
from Oxford University for warning 
his students against the new errors, and 
Thomas Copley wrote from Antwerp to 
his former pupil, Queen Elizabeth, that 
he had taken service with the King of 
Spain “to save his Catholic Faith.” 
Copley had his sons educated at Douay 
and Rheims, but Elizabeth had his 
daughter hanged for her loyalty to the 
Faith. His son, William, married an 
Anglo-Spanish lady, and Thomas Cop- 
ley, their first-born in Madrid, 1595, 


was educated in the colleges that Robert 
Parsons had established in Spain after 
he had entered the Society of Jesus. In 
1611 Thomas Copley renounced his re- 
stored estates and lordship of Gatton in 
England to enter the Spanish-founded 
novitiate in Louvain the year after 
Father Andrew White had left the same 
Jesuit training house to direct the 
studies of St. Alban’s College, Valla- 
dolid. 


E had enrolled there as a student in 
1595, then a youth of sixteen. After 
he had been raised to the priesthood, 
he entered the Society of Jesus 1607, 
and the Jesuit catalogue of 1616 lists 
him as “Rev. Andrew White, thirty- 
seven years old, robust in health, pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology, Holy Scrip- 
ture, and Hebrew, in Louvain.” He is 
set down as born in London; but 
whereas the precise birthplaces and 
family origins of the English-Maryland 
Jesuits are carefully recorded, though 
they took assumed names so as not to 
hamper their homefolk, no details of 
Father White’s birth or family origin 
found entry in the records. This gives 
color to the contention that Father 
White was an Irishman, which would 
not then be prudent to publicize. There 
were several other distinguished Jesuits 
of the White family of Tipperary and 
Kilkenny in Europe at the time, 
among them Father Stephen White, 
S. J., of Clonmel,. the famous _hagi- 
ographer, who was teaching at Sala- 
manca while Andrew was regent at 
Valladolid. It is significant, too, that 
later he redeemed and induced his 
friends to purchase out many Irish “re- 
demptioners” in Virginia, in order to 
restore them to Catholic environment. 
But, whether Irish or English, Father 
White made several trips to England 
from Louvain to discuss with Lord 
Baltimore the details of his projected 
colony, and the “Statement” circulated 
about it to attract settlers was from his 
hand. He wrote an elegant Latin ac- 
count of the voyage of the Ark and 
the Dove and the landing and settlement 
and subsequent labors; and the fre- 
quent extension of his missionary 
efforts to the Virginian shore of the 
Potomac would indicate a_ reverent 
memory of his Jesuit predecessors from 
the land and the institutions of his train- 
ing. Against this is cited a passage 
from his “Relation” regarding the Mass 
at St. Clement’s, that it had never be- 
fore been offered in that region. This 
has been construed to imply ignorance 
of Father Segura’s Mission on the 
southern shores of the Potomac; but 
considering his background and_ that 
he had lived and held office of im- 
portance in the colleges from which the 
Spanish martyrs came, it would rather 
indicate his precise knowledge of the 
limits of the Maryland grant north of 
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the Potomac, of which region it is true 
that the first Mass was offered at St. 
Clement’s. 

It was at Father White’s urging that 
he was soon supported in fruitful labor 
by his Spanish-born friend, Thomas 
Copley, who came as “Philip Fisher” 
to save his relatives from Jesuit involve- 
ments. More than once they evan- 
gelized the southern shore together, but 
Father Copley’s regular residence at St. 
Mary’s left Father White free to tra- 
verse by land and stream the regions 
of the Piscataways and other tribes for 
hundreds of miles on either shore of the 
Potomac, instructing them in their own 
tongue, in which he had composed a 
catechism, a grammar, and a dic- 
tionary. Once when he was in danger 
of being carried off by a Puritan captain 
on the Potomac, the vessel. became ice- 
bound for two months near the Potomac 
Creek in Virginia; and seizing the op- 
portunity to instruct the natives, Father 
White succeeded so well that the ruler 
and principal men with their families 
and many of their friends became ear- 
nest and faithful Christians. And, he 
adds, “strengthened by their example 
the people are ready to receive the 
Faith whenever we shall have leisure to 
instruct them.” Their example seems 
also to have brought to the Faith 
several Virginia settlers, which aroused 
such animosity that a law was enacted 
in 1641 imposing a penalty of “a 
thousand pounds of tobacco” on Popish 
recusants attempting to hold office. 


HIS fruitful missionary progress, 

which could have preserved to our 
day the natives of these regions civilized 
and Christianized, had soon a hapless 
ending. The same heartless bigotry, 
that was to extirpate the Christian 
Indian settlements throughout Florida 
and Georgia, penalized the Catholics of 
Maryland, expelled the Jesuits and 
rooted out their Christian Indian tribes. 
The rebellion of the Puritans, refugees 
from other provinces, whom Maryland 
hospitably welcomed, led by the bigoted 
Clairborne and a pirate captain named 
Ingle, imposed penal laws on their 
Catholic benefactors; and every Jesuit 
was.driven from its borders: “By 1646 
not a priest was left in the province 
of Maryland. Persecuted, proscribed, 
hunted, arrested, banished by bigoted 
ingratitude, the founders of Catholicity 
in Maryland and the sponsors of reli- 
gious liberty in the United States had to 
forego their work and leave the ful- 
fillment of its promise to their suc- 
cessors.” 

When the Puritans seized the gov- 
ernment Fathers White and Copley 
were imprisoned and cast out together. 
Father Copley returned in 1648; and it 
was his hand that drafted the great 
“Act of Toleration of Religion” of 
1649. Father White died some years 


later in London worn out with labor and 
suffering; but the toils of this founder 
of Catholicity in Maryland and Vir- 
ginia had left solidly placed the founda- 
tion stones of the Church in the United 
States. To Fathers White and Copley 
more especially applies the tribute of 
the non-Catholic Davis in the “Day 
Star”: “The brightest page in the His- 
tory of Maryland records the triumph 
of the first Missionaries. Full of apos- 
tolic zeal, they extended their care to 
the Indian tribes on both shores of 
the Potomac and the Piscataway and up 
the Patuxent, so that nearly all 
the Indians of those two peninsulas 
were thoroughly instructed in the 


fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” 

There were many others who con- 
tributed effectively to the growth and 
development illustrated in the schools, 
churches, colleges, universities, and 
charitable institutions of Baltimore and 
of Washington, the seat of our national 
government in St. Mary’s land; but it 
was Fathers White and Copley, the 
Spanish-bred Jesuits, that left to this 
day the marks of their labors in Vir- 
ginia where Father Segura and his com- 
panions left their blood. The memorials 
at Aquia will be complete when due 
honor is paid to Father White and 
Father Copley and a shrine is erected to 
the Jesuit martyrs of Ajacan. 








The Second Fall 


Has drain 


Sudden th 


This is the last time. 


By Matthew Richardson 


He falls again. The will, so long drawn tense, 
Taking the body’s task, the body’s shape, 

© from all around the very sense 
Down to that darkness moving step for step. 
But now, this halfway reached, the sense once more 
Awakes; and as this halfway passed appals, 
Shadowing the hopeless half that lies before, 
The eyes shut, the arms open, the body falls. 


Ve... in life, with the dawn-dew of hope 
Dry in our hearts, and our outlook narrowed 
Down to the dust with our feet that grope, 
Following blinkered in our daybound scope; 
Midway in life, when our memory hums 
Airs from the hills of glamour, when over them 
Triumphing with banners our lost youth comes, 
Bitter is the taunt of his parting drums. 
Dead trees of tempting quicken afresh; 
stand in their last brief blossom. 
Satan dangling a prey in his mesh 
Whistles a lure to the hounds of the flesh. 
“Friend,” says he, “at last you perceive, 
Spurned though they were, our offers yet flattered. 
hy, you were putting us off, I believe. 
ake or leave.” 
O Thy midway fall! The vast 


Under the Cross 








Barrenness of the nightmare burden! 
All who kissed Thee stood not fast, 
And Iscariot was the last. 
Lord of Life, our hearts are gross. 
Fall in our hearts, despairing, heart-broken, 
Wrung by those who turn Thy Cross, 
Borne for their life, to their uttermost loss. 
Fall in despair for the castaway, 
All who falling fall for ever, 
All the damned who kiss to betray. 
Lord, let us not fall midway. 


EAN in our bluff, self-willed 
Even in renunciation, 

We shirk the humble tasks our God fulfilled, 
And hanker for the grand occasion. 
O, strength to bear this Tree 
Till Love be lifted up! 
O, strength all spilt, spilt as His blood shall be, 
To the last pang of the last drop! 

















The FOURTEENTH STATION 


The Sixteenth of a 
Series of Devotional 


Papers on the Stations 
of the Cross 


By Hugh F. 
Blunt, LL.D. 


k OR a little while the Mother of God 
it there on Calvary, holding close to her 
» body of her Son. She was calm, self- 
ssessed, though her poor heart was cut, 
in twain, but seven-fold. “The Son 
crucified in body, the Mother in 
nd,” says St. Lawrence Justinian. In 
se few moments she was forever con- 
rated the Mother of Sorrows. One of 
id Saints says that she had taken the 
; and hid them in her bosom as her 
rest treasure. She could have re- 
ined there forever doing those offices 
f love, but Mary was used to sacrifice. 
knew that the Great Sabbath would 
m begin and that Jesus must be buried 
before that. She would be submissive to 
Law. 
Joseph and Nicodemus and John lifted 
body of Jesus from the ground and 
wly proceeded in the direction of the 
ib owned by Joseph, while the holy 
ymen helped Our Lady to her feet and 
lked with her after them. It was a 
it, tearful procession. 
was not far to the tomb of Joseph, 
little more than sixty feet from where 
rosses had stood. It stood in a gar- 
close to Calvary. A garden! For, 
Cornelius 4 Lapide, “where could 
us, the author of all verdure and vigor, 
iried except in a garden?” It was in 
rarden of Eden Adam had sinned, it 
n the Garden of Gethsemani Jesus 
n His Passion, and finally it was in 
rden He was buried. 
life the Son of Man had no place to 
His head, in death it was the same; 
vas to be buried in the tomb of an- 
Yet it was in the tomb of the lov- 
loseph of Arimathea. It had been a 
ct, a brave act of Joseph to beg for 
body of Jesus. Otherwise it would 
been thrown into the Valley of 
es, one of the two places where the 
ordinarily buried the corpses of 
e who had been executed. There the 
lies were left until all the flesh had dis- 
ppeared and the bones become dry, and 
n the. relatives or friends might claim 


THE BODY OF JESUS IS LAID IN THE TOMB 


them and bury them in the family tomb 
or lot. And ordinarily, too, the cross was 
buried with the victim. On the south side 
of Calvary, between the hill and the wall 
of the city, a ditch had been made by cut- 
ting away the stone. It was into this ditch 
that the three crosses were thrown and 
buried by the Jews as ignominious things, 
and very likely the bodies of the two 
thieves were also buried there. 

Down the hill the funeral procession 
slowly moved in sadness and in gloom, 
until it reached Joseph’s “own new monu- 
ment” hewn out of solid rock where no 
man had ever been laid. As St. Augustine 
says, Jesus who once lay in a virgin womb 
is now to be laid in a virgin tomb. 

It is not remarkable that Joseph had 
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his own tomb. Even those who were only 
moderately well-to-do insisted on having 
their own tombs, and, to make sure, pre- 
pared them ahead in a cave or by hewing 
them out of the solid rock. So much the 
more so with wealthy men like Joseph. 
It was only the poor and the strangers 
who were content with the prospect of 
burying their dead in cemeteries, in the 
dry, rocky graves, a foot and a half apart, 
outside the city or town. One likes to 
linger over the poetic names the Jews had 
for their graves—house of silence, house 
of stone, hostelry, couch, place for the 
night, resting-place, valley of the multi- 
tude, valley of the dead, house of eternity 
—names so similar to those of our own 
usage. 
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No coffin was used; only a winding 
sheet, upon which dirt was cast to end the 
funeral ceremony, as with us. 

The funeral procession of Jesus 
stopped before the tomb. By a low door- 
way you entered into a small entrance 
chamber, or ante-room. From this room 
there was another low doorway leading 
into the actual sepulchre which ordinarily 
contained several graves in the floor and 

the sides, in the shape of niches. In 
this tomb of Joseph’s, however, there was 
but one grave, where Joseph had meant 
to be buried but which in his love he now 
gave over to. Jesus. 

Into the ante-reom, which was large 
enough to-hold nine persons, the body of 
Jesus was carried. The women all re- 
mained outside the tomb,-since it was only 
meet that the men: should do the work 
of preparing the body for. burial. They 
began that work at once. It had to be 
done im haste. wide Pings 

Joseph: on his way back from Pilate 
had obtained the linen necessary, and 
Nicodemus had bought in the city a hun- 
dred pounds of myrrh and aloes. St. John 
tells us that:the body was prepared “as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury.” Thus, 
according ‘to the Jewish custom, the eyes 
and mouth of Jesus were closed. His 
body was washed, and then wrapped in 
linen. This was not done by using one 
large cloth, but the linen was torn in 
strips and wrapped about ‘the body. . Sep 
arate strips were then wound about the 
head, about the hands and about the feet. 
The Jews poetically called these: wrap- 
pings, “provision for the journey.” The 
right thumb was then bent towards the 


palm to indicate the first letter of the - 


name of God, Yahweh. While the wrap- 
ping was being done, fragrant spices 
were sptinkled between the body and the 
cloths, and then. over the cloths: were 
sprinkled or poured liquid perfumes, espe- 
cially myrrh and aloes to prevent de- 
composition. Sometimes perfumes were 
rubbed on the body itself, but it does not 
seem to have been done in the case of 
Jesus. It was not a real embalming as in 
Egypt, for that process required dissec- 
tion, which the Jews would not tolerate. 
Nicodemus had brought a superabun- 
dance of oil of myrrh and powdered 
aloes. What was left over could very well 
be scattered about the sepulchre. 


HE body was now ready for burial. 

John very likely went out for Our 
Lady and led her into the ante-room, 
while the other women followed. Then in 
the dusk the men lifted the body of Jesus 
and brought it into the inner sepulchre 
and laid it gently in the grave. Silence 
reigned save for the soft weeping of the 
women. Mary who had stood at the cross, 
still stood at the grave. This burial of her 
Son was the last of her seven sorrows, 
not indeed, the least of them but she had 
learned well how to carry a cross, had 
learned how to control her grief. She 


knelt and kissed the swathed face of 
Jesus, and without a moan was led out 
of the tomb by him who was to be her 
new son until the end, beloved John. 
With the others, deep as their hearts 
were touched, there was no time for in- 
dulging in external grief. They were 
working against time. Haste was the 
watchword, for the sun was sinking fast. 

Joseph and Nicodemus rolled the big 
stone, shaped like a mill-stone, before the 
opening ofthe tomb. The gospels say that 
it was Joseph who rolled the stone, but 
that does not. exclude the possibility. of 
Nicodemus helping him. 


OSEPH went his way. Nicodemus 

went his way. Theirs had been a long 
spiritual struggle kicking against the 
goad. But at last. faith and love. con- 
quered. Just when the hours were dark- 
est and the Kingdom of God:seemed de- 
stroyed, they entered it, and with a bold- 
ness. of loyalty were willing to sacrifice 
position and wealth, which once had kept 
them back, in order to atone for their 
slowness to follow the Lord. As they 
leave the tomb of Jesus, they disappear 
from written history. There are: many 
legends about them. People are too ready 
to: dismiss legends as of no historical 
value. It takes a big man, big for good 
or evil, to get into legend. 

There is, for instance, a whole apocry- 
phal literature handed down to us under 
the name of the “Gospel of Nicodemus.” 
In it it is almost impossible to distinguish 
fact from fiction, but it demonstrates at 
any rate the importance which Nicodemus 
held in the thoughts of the. .early 
Christians. What became of him we do 
not know. Lucian says : “The Jews, learn- 
ing that he was a Christian, removed him 
from his office, excommunicated and 
banished him.” The statement goes on in 
the words of Gamaliel, “Then I; Gamaliel, 
brought him into my own place, fed and 
clothed him, and buried him honorably 
near St. Stephen.” In the Martyrology 
he is enrolled with St. Stephen, 

Mere legend, perhaps, but it sounds 
just like what would happen to a great 
Counsellor who stood for Christ and 
opposed the Jewish leaders. They could 
never forgive Nicodemus for turning 
traitor. 

As to Joseph of Arimathea he has 
always been a favorite for legend and 
romance. There is an old tradition that 
a year after the Ascension of Our Lord, 
he together with Lazarus, and Martha 
and Mary Magdalene and their servant 
Marcella were seized by the Jews and 
put on a boat without sails and left to 
drift. The boat eventually came to Mar- 
seilles. The family that Jesus so loved 
remained in that vicinity to do missionary 
work, but Joseph proceeded to Britain 
where he died. 

The French version of the Holy Grail 
goes back to a legend connected with 
Joseph. The Holy Grail originally was 


the dish from which Our Lord and His 
apostles ate the Paschal Lamb at the Last 
Supper. Joseph used this same dish to 
collect the blood of Jesus when He was 
taken down from the cross. This silver 
dish together with the bleeding lance and 
the silver plate which had covered the 
chalice at the Last Supper, were the ob- 
jects of quest on the part of the Knights 
who figure in the Grail romances. It all 
rests on the story told in the “Gospel of 
Nicodemus,” that Joseph was cast into 
prison by the Jews, and that Christ 
appeared to him and gave him the sacred 
vessel—the Grail—by which he was mir- 
aculously sustained for forty-two years. 
At the end of that time he was liberated 
by Vespasian. After that the miraculous 
dish was brought to Britain by Joseph or 
by his son Josephes or by Alain, a rela- 
tive. Thereafter, it was associated with 
the Abbey of Glastonbury. It is of course 
an extravagant legend, and, popular as it 
has been through all the ages, has been 
frowned upon by the Church, for the 
reason that it rests not on any canonical 
book but upon apocryphal literature. It 
is enough for us to know that the Church 
holds Joseph for a saint and keeps his 
feast on March 17. 

Jesus was dead. Jesus was buried. 
The Jews were freed of his presence. But 
just when He was dead they began to 
fear His influence quite as much as they 
feared His presence. What if it were not 
the end? Jesus was a strange Man. Even 
though He was dead, you could not be 
sure of Him. Why, just come to think of 
it, didn’t He say: “After three days I 
will rise again”? There’s a trick in it 
some place. We’ve got to keep our eyes 
open. We've got to have that tomb 
watched. 

So on the Great Sabbath day the chief 
priests and the Pharisees went post-haste 
to Pilate and told him their fears. This 
Jesus said He would rise again. “Com- 
mand therefore,” they said to Pilate, “the 
sepulchre to be guarded until the third 
day: lest perhaps his disciples come, and 
steal Him away, and say to the people, 
He is risen from the dead; and the last 
error shall be worse than the first.” 

Pilate was tired of these hypocrites. 
He regretted that he had ever got mixed 
up with them. They had made a fool out 
of him. So he was very curt with them. 
“You have a guard,” he said, “go, guard 
it as you know. Go and do as you like. 
I’m through.” And Pilate turned on his 
heel. 


F any sealing was to be done, it was 

fitting that the Jews should do it. They 
had already sealed the doom of Jesus, 
they had sealed the doom of their city, 
they had sealed their own doom. They 
were good at sealing. So with haste they 
got together their wax and strings and 
seals, and went to the tomb, bringing with 
them the guard of Roman soldiers which 
had been put at their disposal in the be- 
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ginning of the proceedings. They went 
to work, chuckling over their cleverness. 
They’d make things sure. They’d fool 
these rebels. There’d be no take resur- 
rections. So they ran their strings and 
tapes from the sides of the doorway. 
about the stone before the opening, criss- 
cross, criss-cross—they couldn’t get away 
from the cross. They were like spiders 
weaving their web. A seal here, a seal 
there, a seal everywhere. And they were 
done. They were delighted. They had 
sealed the doom of the followers of Jesus. 

They little guessed that they had sealed 
their own death-warrant. They turned to 
go back to the.city and to their great 
Sabbath devotions. They glanced up at 
Calvary where His cross had been. They 
shuddered, then they smiled. A sigh of 
relief. The cross was gone. 

He was buried in the tomb. His cross 
was buried in the ditch, The end of Him 
and His cross! 


EPILOGUE 


ES, it seemed to be the end of Him 

and His cross. Even when Jesus 
rose from the dead and thus put the seal 
upon His claim to be God, even when 
thousands of Jews were converted by the 
apostles, even when the faith in Christ 
and His cross spread into every nation, 
even when men and women and little 
children followed Him to the extent of 
dying deaths of martyrdom for His sake, 
even then to the world of Jew and Gen- 
tile the Cross was a stumbling-block, a 
vulgar thing, a disgraceful thing, a hid- 
den thing, a buried thing, still buried in 
the ditch into which it had been thrown 
on Good Friday night. Those were not 
the times to parade the actual cross. No 
need to court insult. No need to stir up 
blasphemy. In God’s good time the cross 
would come forth again. The Christians 
knew where it was buried. The tradition 
was passed along. But the time came 
when even the tradition got hazy. 

Forty years after the death of Jesus 
Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans, 
and the followers of Christ were obliged 
to abandon the city. So the years passed 
and the memory of the Holy places be- 
came less clear. When, in the year 133, 
the Jews again revolted, Hadrian com- 
pletely destroyed what was left of the 
old city and built a new one, which he 
populated with soldiers and strangers. 
All the places sacred to the memory of 
the Passion were as much as possible 
obliterated, covered with rubbish. The 
memory of Jesus was to be wiped off the 
face of Palestine. The Romans laughed 
at the joke as well as the Jews. 

Over in the great city of Rome and 
throughout the Empire Jesus was com- 
ing into His own, but, as ever, still carry- 
ing the cross and making His followers 
carry it. Persecutions intolerable were 
borne, martyrs innumerable laid down 
their lives, and the Church, like the true 
cross, was still a buried thing, buried in 


the graves of the Catacombs. Jesus loved 
crosses and tombs, quite as He loved 
gardens. 

Then came the great day of the show- 
down. Constantine was chosen as the 
man to put the cross where it belonged. A 
new Simon of Cyrene! 

Victor over his enemies by the power 
of the Cross, which had appeared to him 
in the sky, he was man enough to give 
the credit of his victory to Jesus. It took 
a lot of courage for him to declare in the 
Edict of Milan, 313, that henceforth the 
Christian worship should be tolerated, 
for at the time the Christians in the West 
numbered only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion, and in the East one-half. It was 
not a popular edict. But Constantine 
would face the issue. He was a brave, 
just man, and it was his loyalty to the 
Cross that finally won for him at the end 
his baptism and his penitent death at the 
foot of the Cross. 

But there was much done for the cross 
by him before he died. Knowing that he 


had prevailed by the Cross, he wanted to 


honor the holy places and build there a 
church in memory of the tragedy of 
Calvary. 

Meanwhile his mother, St. Helena, an 
old woman of eighty, made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. She wanted more than 
anything else in the world to find the true 
Cross. But it seemed hopeless. All marks, 
all traditions had gone. Then, as if a 
shred of memory of the old tradition, 
some one told her that if she found Our 
Lord’s tomb, she would be sure to find 
the instruments of the Passion very near 
there, since it was the custom of the Jews 
to bury the hated things near the place 
of execution. Helena got right to work. 
She had the buildings torn down, the 
rubbish removed, and the statues broken. 
For the Romans had erected a statue of 
Venus on Calvary and one of Jupiter 
over the sepulchre. Deep down they dug. 
They found the sepulchre. Close by they 
dug farther and found the three crosses, 
the nails, and the title of the Cross of 
Jesus. The title, however, was not at- 
tached to its cross, so the difficulty was to 
find out which was the true Cross. 


HE Bishop of Jerusalem suggested 
ascheme. There was a woman sick 
unto death in Jerusalem. Perhaps if the 
crosses were brought to her and she were 
to touch them, she might be cured, and 
thus the real cross discovered. It was 
done. Two of the crosses were applied 
to her but to no avail, but when she 
touched the third cross she was instantly 
healed. The true cross was found. Helena 
was overjoyed. She built a Church at the 
sepulchre and installed the Cross there, 
enclosed in a precious case. Part of the 
cross she sent to her son and another part 
she herself carried to Rome. There she 
built the Church of the Holy Cross and 
there she died August 18, 326. 
There is an old tradition that pieces of 


the true Cross in Jerusalem were given 


_away to countless people and that the 


cross seemed to suffer no diminution, 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem twenty-five years 
later, says that pieces of the Cross were 
to be found in all parts of the world. In 
the year 335 by order of Constantine the 
great church’ of the Resurrection was 
built at Jerusalem. It was dedicated Sep- 
tember 13, and on the following day 
the Cross was set up there or exalted, 
hence our feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross. It is a touching item that Con- 
stantine died on the Feast of the Exalta- 
tion of the Cross. 

The Cross had come into its glory. It 
was no longer a thing of shame, but a 
relic of love, a divine sign. And Con- 
stantine, in recognition of the sacredness 
of it, forbade the cross henceforth to be 
used for punishment. 


T would take us too far afield to trace 

the history even of the greater relics 
of the true Cross which are now vener- 
ated in Rome and other European cities, 
let alone the small bits that are almost in- 
numerable. With some flippant writers a 
joke is made about the relics of the Cross, 
to the effect that it would take a whole 
forest of trees to supply such a number. 
But that is flippancy, not scholarship. It 
has been demonstrated by learned sci- 
entists again and again that, taking stock 
of all the relics of the Cross now known 
and of those which for one reason or 
another have disappeared, only a very 
small part of the Cross can be accounted 
for. This ought to settle the jokesters 
but truth never crushes the flippant. 

Meanwhile the Cross holds its own— 
forever the sacred symbol of His Church 
and followers. 

St. John Chrysostom, who by the way, 
died on the Feast of the Exaltation of the 
Cross, 407, once wrote a book “Against 
the Jews and Gentiles” in which he dem- 
onstrated the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion from the propagation of the gospel, 
the martyrs, the prophecies, and the 
triumph of the Cross. 

“This ensign,” he wrote, “now adorns 
the crowns of Emperors, is carried by 
everyone on his forehead, and placed 
everywhere with honor, in houses, mar- 
ket-places, deserts, highways, mountains, 
hills, woods, ships, beds, clothes, arms, 
vessels, jewels, and pictures. We all are 
more adorned with it than with crowns 
and a thousand precious stones: all 
eagerly visit the wood on which the 
sacred body was crucified; men and 
women have small particles of it set in 
gold which they hang about their necks.” 

A breath from the fourth century. And 
the fourth century and ours are the same 
as to the Cross of Jesus. There was then, 
as on the first Good Friday, but one way 
of God. There is today as then but one 
way of God, the Way of the Cross, the 
Way of Love and Sacrifice, the Road of 
Pain! 
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WHAT IS FASCISM? 


An Attempt to Set Forth the Essential 
Stuff of the Fascist Form of Government 


By Ross J. S. Hoffman, Ph.D. 


I; is not an uncommon circumstance 
for people to talk and argue a great deal 
about something without anybody bother- 
ing to define precisely what it is. This 
has often been true of the talk about 
socialism and the talk about Catholicism, 
and it is strikingly true of the present 
fierce controversy over Fascism. That 
strange word, which came out of Italy 
a dozen-odd years ago, was puzzling at 
the start, and the uses which have since 
been made of it have hardly rendered its 
meaning very much clearer today. Of 
course everybody knows that it refers to 
the new dictatorial régimes which in re- 
cent years have been set up in Italy and 
Central Europe, but it is very evident 
that few persons really know what it is 
about these régimes which warrants their 
being called Fascist. 

The word has now become a very com- 
mon one in America and we are said to 
have a large number of organizations 
committed to making America Fascist, 
or to preventing America from going 
Fascist Among the Communists, 
especially, it is a favorite word, for they 
use it as a bitter epithet to fling at all 
their opponents. And, in justice to the 
Communists, it must be admitted that 
they do have something quite definite in 
mind when they call Mr. Roosevelt, or 
General Johnson, or Mr. LaGuardia, or 
Norman Thomas, a Fascist. But since 
I hope to show that the Communists do 
not really know what Fascism is, and 
since it seems very probable that the talk 
about it will go on for quite a long time, 
it ought to be worth while to try to define 
what the essential stuff of Fascism actu- 
ally is. 

I have found that there is no general 
agreement, even among those who pro- 
fess to know, as to what that essential 
stuff is. Fascism described by its op- 
ponents certainly does not seem to be the 
same thing when defended by its friends. 
What Mr. John Strachey, in his recent 
Menace of Fascism, says it is does not 
square very well with what Mussolini 
says it is. And indeed if one consults 
only the writings of Fascists, who surely 
ought to know what it is, one finds that 
they do not all tell him the same thing: 

A former university colleague of mine 
several years ago made an extended visit 
to Italy for the express purpose of study- 


ing the nature of Fascism. When he 
came back I asked him what he had dis- 
covered it to be, and he told me that after 
talking with a great many Italian Fas- 
cists and reading a great many books and 
periodicals he had not been able to find 
out. He said that everybody could tell 
him what Fascism is not, but nobody 
could tell him exactly and satisfactorily 
what it is; it is not Liberalism, it is not 
Democracy, it is not Socialism, it is not 
Communism, it is not State Socialism, it 
is not State Capitalism, it is not Syndical- 
ism; it is not this, it is not that; but as 
for what it is, that question remained un- 
answered. 

Now, of course, the Marxists will say 
that they know very well what it is. Mr. 
Calverton has defined it; Mr. Strachey 
has defined it; other Communists have 
defined it; they all agree and they are all 
right; there is thus no longer any doubt, 
nor even any excuse for doubt as to what 
it is. And it is this : the capitalist system is 
breaking down, and the democratic poli- 
ticians, who have hitherto been utilized by 
the owners and masters of the means of 
production as the instrumentalities of 
their control of society, are losing their 
usefulness ; hence these democratic poli- 
ticians are discarded and the great owners 
and masters hire men of violence to crush 
the workers and strip them of all tradi- 
tional political liberties and weapons for 
seizing the means of production. Then, 
when the workers are crushed, the prob- 
lem of surplus labor is to be solved by 
intensified nationalism, imperialism and 
war. Now that this may indeed prove 
to be a true description—say a genera- 
tion or century hence—of what tran- 
spired in our anarchic world, only a very 
bold prophet would be prepared to deny, 
but I am very sure that it is a most in- 
adequate and superficial description of 
those phenomena of our times to which 
the name of Fascism is given. 


Y way of making that insistence I 

should like, first, to dwell briefly upon 
some aspects of the modern history of 
the western world. It is a commonplace, 
I. suppose, to say that modern history 
began with a general revolt of individual- 
ism against the corporate and hierarchi- 
cal organization of medieval society. We 
see this first illustrated in the rise of 
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capitalistic economics and in the Protes- 
tant Revolution. In the former the in- 
dividual liberated himself from the guild 
and corporation; in the latter the in- 
dividual asserted the autonomy of his 
own conscience against objective re- 
ligious authority. These two great revolu- 
tions—Capitalism and Protestantism— 
underlay all that movement of politics, of 
social change and economic progress, of 
the mind and spirit, which brought about 
the English Revolution of the seven- 
teenth century, contributed important 
elements to the French and American 
Revolutions, and generated the rise of 
that liberal school of political thought 
which flourished so widely during the 
nineteenth century. 


OWEVER much the members of 

that liberal school may have dif- 
fered in their attitude toward specific 
questions, they all had this in common: 
all sought to enlarge the liberty of the in- 
dividual: all were more concerned with 
promoting individual liberty than social 
security or the general welfare of collec- 
tive society. Alfredo Rocco, a Fascist 
jurist and ‘political theorist, in this con- 
nection, has written the following: “So- 
ciety according to this concept (that of 
liberalism) is merely a sum total of in- 
dividuals. . . . Therefore the ends of a 
society, so considered, are nothing more 
than the ends of the individuals who com- 
pose it and for whose sake it exists.” 

Rocco then goes on to call this an 
atomistic view of society, and to charac- 
terize it as an anti-historical view of 
society, since it tends to reduce social 
life to the existence of a single living 
generation. He also discovers in this 
view a strongly materialistic nature, be- 
cause “in its endeavors to isolate the 
present from the past and the. future it 
rejects the spiritual inheritance of ideas 
and sentiments which each generation 
receives from those preceding and hands 
down to the following generation, thus 
destroying the unity and the spiritual life 
itself of human society.” 

Close analysis, J think, bears out pretty 
well what Rocco has said here. Liberal- 
ism, indeed, in a certain sense is a kind 
of modern version of medieval nominalist 
philosophy, which saw reality only in 
phenomena and denied the real existence 
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of universals. That is to say, the nominal- 
ists held that not MAN, but only men 
exist. And in like fashion, liberal thought 
was disposed to say that not society, the 
collective social organism, but only its 
individual members have a real existence. 
Liberalism was destructive of those great 
organic realities such as nationality, 
state, corporation, fraternity, etc. 


OW it ought to be evident that this 

atomistic individualism was never 
an, adequate philosophy for any men at 
any time or any place; and this is not 
merely theoretically true because man is 
by nature a social animal. It is also his- 
torically true that it has never actually 
been practiced. When the Protestants, as- 
serting the claim of the individual con- 
science, revolted from the. Catholic 
Church, they did not really go on as 
individualists in religion; they made new 
churches. When the individual capital- 
ists broke loose from the old medieval 
corporate organization they did not really 
go on as economic individualists but 
formed an interdependent financial oli- 
garchy among themselves. When the 
middle classes overturned the thrones of 
the old régime in the name of liberty and 
seized the political power, they really 
formed a sort of silent fellowship among 
themselves for the defense of their revolu- 
tion. And what the rich masters of the 
contemporary economic system who are 
still defending liberalism today actually 
want is only the liberty to carry on their 
oligarchical conspiracy against the im- 
poverished (but free!) individuals who 
make up the masses. 

And one might make the further point 
that it is only necessary to examine the 
manner in which political action ex- 
pressed itself through characteristic 
liberal institutions to see that liberal in- 
dividualism was never really practiced 
as its advocates conceived it. The liberal 
doctrine is that individuals govern them- 
selves through representative legisla- 
tures; that parliaments possess the 
proxies of the people, and that the people 
are really making laws when their so- 
called representatives are in legislative 
session. Actually parliaments have al- 
ways tended to become oligarchies of 
politicians and the hirelings of special 
interests. The modern parliament may 
be a forum for the clash and compromise 
of hostile interests, but it is rarely the 
voice and expression of any general will 
or general wélfare. It does not actually 
represent the nation so much as it repre- 
sents the more powerful and assertive in- 
dividual interests in the nation. 

And one may say further that not only 
has this liberal individualism not been 
actually practiced, but that men have 
never really cared enough about it to 
make it the whole aim of a revolution. 
The Protestants. did not revolt simply for 
the right to believe whatever suited their 
several individual fancies; they merely 


claimed that right in order to believe cer- 
tain positive dogmas that differed from 
the dogmas of Rome. When the French 
rose against the corrupt old régime they 
struck not only for individual liberty but 
also for fraternity, that is, for a social 
comradeship cemented by the bond of 
nationality. And during the nineteenth 
century all the liberal revolutions were 
also national revolutions, in which liber- 
alism was much more the instrumental 
means of attaining national unity and na- 
tional independence than it was a thing 
sought as an end in itself. No student of 
nineteenth century history will deny that 
without the passionate force of the social 
principle of nationality the individual 
principle of liberty would have made a 
great deal less headway. 

But all this is not to deny the very 
great effects of the atomistic and me- 
chanical philosophy of liberalism. It has 
been opposed ; it has been neutralized by 
this and that counter-force ; but it never- 
theless has continued to operate and to 
work upon the human mind. It has con- 
tinued its acid-like action upon the cor- 
porate nature of human society, result- 
ing especially in the spiritual isolation 
of the individual in the world, until at 
length the great mass of men have come 
to be in active (although not always con- 
scious or well thought out) revolt against 
it. In that revolt I think one can discover 
much of the essential nature of what is 
called Fascism. 

The romanticists of the last century 
were, I think, the first opponents of this 
extreme individualism, apart of course 
from the conservative defenders of the 
old authoritarian order of society ex- 
emplified in, say, Metternich. It is per- 
fectly true that romanticists usually 
called themselves liberals and that ro- 
manticism has even been described as 
the revolt of individual values against 
the old classicist order; but they were 
above all enthusiasts for the principle of 
nationality. They were fond of explor- 
ing the histories of peoples, of discover- 
ing national characteristics, and they 
came to think of nationalities as possess- 
ing the identity of personality ; they even 
talked of the souls of nationalities. They 
not only thought of nationalities as real 
things, but as growing, living, organic 
things. For them a nationality was no 
mere mechanical summation of like- 
minded and like-behaved individuals, but 
an organic super-being. 


owe, of course, a great deal to 

the romanticists of the last century 

for the idea of human society as progres- 
sive, growing, and organic, as opposed to 


the seventeenth and eighteenth century 


idea of a fixed, mechanical, mathematical 
order of universe and man. But the 


point here is that the romanticists really - 


did something to oppose the social princi- 
ple of nationality to the liberal doctrine 
of unrestricted individualism: and: they 


did assert the rights of the spiritual heri- 
tage of the past against the claims of the 
living generation. 


OW after the middle of the nine- 
teenth century romanticism was 
manifestly in decline. Politics, phil- 
osophy, literature, etc., throughout the 
western world, were taking on a charac- 
ter colored by the rise of science and ma- 
terialism. Nationalism passed from 
romanticist leadership to leadership by 
hard-headed and practical men of affairs; 
the Europe of Lamartine and Mazzini 
became the Europe of Bismarck and 
Cavour. In philosophy the age of ideal- 
ism gave way to the age of positivism. 
Poetry declined and the modern realistic 
or naturalistic novel came to the front. 
And in the socialist movement the ro- 
mantic Utopianism of the early century 
gave way to the so-called scientific so- 
cialism of Karl Marx. 

By this time the great mass of men 
were coming to see that they were not 
going to be saved by romanticist national- 
ism, and a very great many of them went 
over to socialism, which, in one sense, 
was also a movement against the atomis- 
tic individualism with which liberalism 
was penetrated. Socialism has been a 
movement against the social devastation 
wrought by anarchic economic individual- 
ism, and I am, of course, here using the 
word generally to denote not a particular 
party but the whole world movement 
that includes both nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century Socialism and Communism. 
Socialism has asserted the collective in- 
terest of the masses against the private 
interests of some individuals; it has op- 
posed the abuses of individual enterprise 
and private property with a demand for 
collective enterprise and the abolition of 
private property ; it has demanded an end 
to the reign of economic injustice which 
masquerades in the guise of liberty. 

To the extent, and in that sense, 
Socialism has represented revolt against 
Liberalism; but upon close analysis it 
does not appear that Socialism has really 
broken with the underlying philosophy 
of Liberalism. It has certainly not re- 
vived the spiritual values which Liberal- 
ism, with its acid-like action, has tended 
to corrode and destroy. Indeed, Socialism 
may be said to boast of its war upon 
spiritual values; and even the one 
spiritual value which Liberalism did 
actually strive to exalt—namely, human 
personality — Socialism has certainly 
sought to reduce. No one will deny 
that Socialism has seen an enemy in the 
survival of the old religions, that it has 
propagated materialistic philosophy. If 
it has sought to unite men it has been 
only by the teaching of class-conscious- 
ness, that is, by convincing them that 
each individual interest may be best 
served by a collective combination. . 

It is, of course very obvious that So- 
cialism called attention to that fabric of 
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network in modern economic society 
which makes the prosperity of each in- 
dividual dependent upon others, but this 
only led it to urge a mechanical re-ar- 
rangement of interests and functions, not 
a revived social organism. For Social- 
ism as for Liberalism the prime concern 
has been the individual. The liberal 
says the individual interest is best 
served by Liberalism; the socialist says 
it is best served by Socialism; for each 
the individual is the supreme end, and 
for each society is not an organic thing 
but a mechanical sum of individuals. 
Socialism therefore has not really offered 
the mass of men that sense of membership 
in a corporate social organism orientated 
toward some high end which their na- 
ture appears to hunger for. I know that 
something of this appears to be present 
in the spirited enthusiasm of the makers 
of modern Russia, but that is only be- 
cause activity and movement turn men 
away from considering the ultimately 
unsatisfying aims of the revolution. 


HERE is another point here that is 

of the highest importance. A very 
common grievance lying back of many 
modern revolutions has been a certain 
landlord contempt for the institution of 
private property. That is no paradox. 
In such countries as Ireland, Poland, and 
Italy, a major grievance of the people 
was foreign landlordism. The Irish, for 
example, did not want to get the English 
out merely because the English were 
tyrants or Protestants, but because the 
English owned the land upon which the 
Irish worked. The same situation was 
paralleled in other places, and revolutions 
took place not only for individual politi- 
cal and civil liberty, or for religion, or 
for nationality, but for private individual 
and family property. 

And everywhere it was plain that if 
such a revolution was followed by adop- 
tion of the principles of unrestricted eco- 
nomic Liberalism, the revolution had to 
be fought all over again. For where 
everything is free and fair in business a 
few get the upper hand and take the 
property of most of the rest. The socialist 
then appears to say: “You see what a 
wicked thing private property is. The 
rich get everything and then plead the 
sanctity of property. Join with us and 
do away with this infamous institution.” 
But the surviving peasant or small shop- 
keeper says: “I will do nothing of the 
sort, for if you destroy the right of all to 
property you will hit not only the rich 
but you will also hit me, and I have done 
nothing to deserve the blow. If, how- 
ever, without wrecking the world in 
which I have a small but yet valuable 
stake, you can secure a just redistribution 
of property I shall be quite ready to go 
along with you.” 

Not only will the surviving peasant 
and small shopkeeper thus refuse to sup- 
Dort Socialism, but so also will a great 


many proletarians who remain hostile to 
it on cultural, ethical, or religious 
grounds. Such men also prefer a recon- 
stitution of property rather than the com- 
pletion of the work of abolishing it, and 
I think many persons tend to forget how 
very numerous such men still are. 

One more point is necessary before 
making a statement of what the nature of 
Fascism is; which statement will then be 
clearly anticipated. This point has to do 
with the State. Karl Marx conceived 
the State as a weapon which the class that 
owns and controls the means of produc- 
tion uses to maintain that ownership and 
control against the exploited masses who 
would take it away. He saw it simply as 
an outgrowth of the class struggle, and 
therefore believed that when the prole- 
tarians had conquered, and the struggle 
of the classes had been ended, the State 
would “wither away,” being no longer 
needed. Nothing would remain but the 
machinery of administrative management 
of a society molded to communistic habit. 

It is easy enough to understand how 
Marx came to hold this doctrine of the 
State, for he was a much better observer 
of his own age than he was a student of 
the past. He lived in the middle nine- 
teenth century and saw chiefly the be- 
havior of such States as Prussia of the 
Junkers, France under the July Mon- 
archy and Second Empire, and England 
under the Victorian Compromise. Such 
States were pretty much what he de- 
scribed them as being: political weapons, 
if not devised by, at least certainly con- 
trolled by the owning classes. Now, the 
trouble with this Marxian doctrine of the 
State is that it is unhistorical; it does 
not truthfully describe the State in all 
historic times. It is true only at such 
times as the State has been made the foot- 
ball of class conflict, that is, when the 
State has been captured by a class, 


NE cannot fit the Roman State of 
the early Czsars and the best of the 
later Emperors into this theory; it does 
not seem to have been the special instru- 
ment of the owning classes. That is not to 
deny that it ultimately became so when 
Roman political authority broke down 
and feudalism triumphed in Europe; but 
when the kings began to come back in the 
later middle ages the old State power re- 
turned. The French State under Louis 
IX was certainly no class weapon; nor 
was Machiavelli’s prince. Indeed over 
much of Europe from the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the French Revolution there 
reigned the classic State of antiquity, 
possessed by none but governing all 
classes. Gradually it was undermined 
and broken down by revolutionary 
Liberalism, and once more the political 
power became the football of class and 
party conflict. 
One can establish on solid historical 
grounds the thesis that the State need not 
be and actually has not always been what 


Marx called it, and that for long periods 
of time it has stood as an independent 
power outside and above the tumult of 
the class struggle. And one can also 
say with complete assurance that al- 
though this independent State can be an 
oppressive and tyrannical thing, yet our 
anarchical world is clamoring for its re- 
turn. Weare all asking for a measure of 
order, authority, and justice, if only that 
we may save something out of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. 


AM come now to making a definition 

of Fascism, and in making it I shall 
look at the original and genuine brand 
south of the Alps rather than at the spec- 
tacular imitation brand to the north. This 
Italian Fascism was of very diverse ori- 
gins. As Mr. Herbert Schneider in his 
excellent book, The Making of the Fas- 
cist State, points out, “originally, strictly 
speaking, there were many Fascisms, 
each springing spontaneously from local 
causes and each local situation having 
its own peculiarities.” In one place it 
was a movement of reactionary violence 
against the Marxist workers; in another 
place it was a peasant movement; in yet 
another place it was the syndicalist 
workers against the industrial bour- 
geoisie; in many places it was a move- 
ment of enraged ex-soldiers against 
those who had not been patriotic for 
Italy in the war. It had bourgeois, peas- 
ant, and proletarian origins; while some 
of the first Fascists were men with no 
other motive than a love of violence and 
the feeling that they were going some- 
where. 

Mussolini, a man stemming from the 
extreme left in Italian politics, had the 
greatest difficulty in welding the various 
fascisms into a united movement, and 
he still has trouble on his hands that de- 
rives from the diversity of Fascist 
origins. He described his movement very 
well in 1920 when he said: “We have no 
fixed principles . . . we are a movement. 
We are not a party; we are an athletic 
body of free men.” And again: “The 
Fascisti are the gypsies of Italian poli- 
tics; not being tied down to any fixed 
principles, they proceed unceasingly to- 
ward one goal, the future well-being of 
the Italian people.” Mussolini has been 
a thorough going pragmatist and has al- 
ways done the thing expedient for the 
moment, so long as that has not meant 
a sacrifice of his own power. I have no 
personal or intimate knowledge of him, 
but from what everybody can know, he 
does not seem always to have been very 
scrupulous as to what kind of principles, 
or what kind of men, or whose money 
was used in the promotion of his Fascist 
revolution. 

Nevertheless there are certain elements 
in Mussolini and his revolution which 
one can discern clearly and name. One 
can call it a real revolt against Liberalism. 
It does deny the very fundamentals of 
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liberal philosophy by asserting the reality 
of the collective social organism ; it does 
make the first end of public policy the 
security and welfare of society, conceived 
as a sort of super-personality, the while 
individuals find their true end not in 
serving each his individual interest, but 
in discharging their functions as mem- 
bers of the social body. Fascism con- 
tains a fierce repudiation of:that atomis- 
tic and mechanical doctrine of society 
as a mere addition of individuals; it re- 
vives the organic concept of human so- 
ciety; it rejects the liberal parliament 
that represents the several individual in- 
terests in favor of the parliament which 
presumes to represent the common and 
collective interest of the whole organic 
social body.. Moreover, it drags political 
power out from behind the obscurity of 
a parliamentary majority and concen- 
trates it in an individual, demanding a 
leadership and authority which can be 
located, known and seen. 

Now this organic social body is of 
course the nationality, and the Italian 
Fascists as well as their German imita- 
tcrs have the same veneration for the 
principle of nationality that the roman- 
ticist nationalists had a century ago. For 
them nationality is a real phenomenon, 
a living, breathing, growing thing—a 
half divine thing. Fascism represents 
therefore, or rather contains, a revival 
of romanticism, or at least of romanticist 
nationalism. Mussolini is really very 
close to Mazzini. Both wership at the 
shrine of the goddess la divina Italia. 
And of course the advent of Fascism in 
Germany has brought a most frightening 
renaissance of intense Germanism, re- 
calling very vividly the spirit of the early 
nineteenth century. 


UST as Fascism is a revival of roman- 

ticism, so also is it a movement for 
the revival and preservation of spiritual 
values. The Fascists are very fond of 
emphasizing this element in their move- 
ment, although they do not make it very 
clear what they mean. It is certainly not 
the Christian religion, for although the 
Italian Fascists have made peace, or 
rather truce, with the Church, some of 
their doctrines are as anti-Christian as 
Marxism. And as for Hitlerism, there 
the reigning philosophy appears to be an 
unhappy and very unnatural marriage 
between an opposition to Marxist ma- 
terialism on the one hand and, on the 
other, a philosophy of biological and 
racial materialism. So far this revival 
of spiritual values is simply a revival of 
enthusiasm for the heroic life, for the 
supremacy of the will and human per- 
sonality over the material factors in life; 
or perhaps we might call it only an irra- 
tional and instinctive reaction of fright 
at the vision of a mechanized human 
society denuded of spiritual values. I 
personally am imclined to interpret the 
fierce hero-worship of Fascism and the 


exaltation of physical danger and war 
as but a pathetic manifestation of human 
nature hungering for significance in the 
life of a society that is really starving for 
spiritual values and does not see any end 
beyond itself. 


OW, insofar as Fascism is opposed 
to the individualist concept of so- 
ciety, and insofar as it is nationalist and a 
movement in defense of spiritual values, 
it is intensely anti-Socialist. and anti- 
Communist. Mr. Strachey and other 
Communist thinkers are undoubtedly 
right in calling it a violent movement 
against the Marxist social doctrine and 
program, although they are not right in 
seeing it only as a capitalist plot. Fascist 
governments have certainly not hesi- 
tated, when they have deemed it ex- 
pedient, to adopt from the socialist 
program methods and devices for the 
ordering and integration of economic 
life ; but they have certainly warred hard 
upon the materialistic philosophy that 
permeates Socialism and Communism, 
and they have certainly sought to crush 
the attack upon private property. That 
is one of the:great reasons why Fascism 
has received so much support from the 
peasantry and the lower middle class. 
They have given their support to Fascism 
for the same reason that they gave it to 
Napoleon I and later to his nephew Na- 
poleon III, seeing in it a guarantee of 
security. Indeed, this has been so marked 
a characteristic of Fascism that many 
persons regard Fascism as no more than 
an episode in the class struggle. They 
see it simply as a class movement, the 
uprising of the threatened lower middle 
class. 

But the inadequacy of that interpreta- 
tion is evident when one considers the 
diverse origins of the movement and the 
fact that support for it appears to be re- 
cruited quite widely from ranks of society 
which could hardly be called lower mid- 
dle class, or even middle class at all. The 
Fascists, of course, go further than mere- 
ly to defend existing private properties 
and advocate the strengthening of so- 
ciety by a wider distribution of property. 
As yet, however, it does not appear that 
they have accomplished very much in 
this direction, and whether they will or 
not certainly must depend not only upon 
their sincerity but also upon whether this 
or that measure conceived toward such 
an end appears socially expedient. 

Finally, we come to that element in 
Fascism which is perhaps the most con- 
crete and significant part of the whole 
movement. I mean the return of the 
State ; the return of Cesar ; the resurrec- 
tion of Machiavelli’s Prince. I mean 
that in Italy today, perhaps also in Ger- 
many, there is once more a government 
that can govern the rich as well as the 
poor; a government that does not seem 
to belong to a class, but stands apart 
from or above the so-called classes. This 
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is something so strange in the western 
world of today that to many it seems 
something new ; but it is not something 
new; it is something old, and there. 
fore its appearance is a reaction, al- 
though to call it that is not to condemn it. 

I have come to think of our age as 
offering a striking historical parallel to 
those years of the later Middle Ages and 
early modern times when an old society 
was dying and a new one was struggling 
to be born. Every western nation then 
was torn by social struggle—baronial 
warfare, strife among the towns, and 
especially strife between representatives 
of. the old agrarian and corporative 
order on the one hand and the new urban 
and capitalistic order on the other. Men 
cast about desperately for principles and 
implements of order, until at length— 
for want of anything else—they accepted 
the principle of monarchy and rallied 
around the prince or king, who was able 
to crush lawlessness, impose order, and 
put a bit in the mouths even of the wildest 
horses. 


HE Fascist dictatorships of today 

resemble very much those princely 
governments that rose up out of the shat- 
tered fragments of the common civiliza- 
tion of medieval Europe. They are grap- 
pling with internal national problems and 
they are asserting once-more the un- 
checked supremacy of state authority. 
They have shown some ability to govern 
the rich as well as the poor, just as the 
early modern princes broke the great 
barons and put their officials over the 
towns and guilds. That these dicta- 
torships will retain this supreme position 
of independent authority no one dare 
prophesy. History seems to tell us that 
sooner or later the state is tumbled down 
into the arena of class conflict; so per- 
haps that will be the fate of the Fascist 
states as well. But we cannot tell what 
the future will be. 

One thing, however, we can say for a 
certainty. Those former kings and princes 
of early modern times did not really 
solve the problems of anarchy. They im- 
posed order and a measure of justice 
upon certain parts of western civiliza- 
tion; but they did not rebuild a broken 
world; indeed they even intensified cer- 
tain features of the disorder. For they 
promoted that fierce conflict of national 
states which goes on today and threatens 
to engulf our civilization in fratricidal 
war and abject ruin. Therein lies a lesson 
to be learned and taken to heart by all 
men of good\will who think they see in 
Fascism something useful for the world 
of today or tomorrow: There is no 
merely local or national cure for world 
disorder, and for that reason Fascism, 
if it is to help at all toward order and 
justice, will have to bear well in mind that 
we all are members of a common civiliza- 
tion and that it is the life of that which 
is at stake. 
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PITFALLS OF CRITICISM 


HE HITLER confounded the theory of criticism with the practice of government. 
And so he found it — to suppress with an iron hand the very same public 


opinion which carried him trium 


antly into office. Great things have got to be accom- 


as ed in Germany if the Fatherland is to be saved from economic and political disaster. 
t is why no interference is tolerated and why public opinion has been regimented into 
eeeseas ping uniformity. Greater things are in the offing in America—but let the critics 
ware that they an, Opa the bounds of consideration and common sense, or else similar 
‘ust around the corner, as a forerunner to a firmly controlled, but 

carefully planned national economy. 


regimentation may 


By Gerhard Hirschfeld 


M Y little boy is building a hut within 
a half-mile radius of our house in the 
country. The other day he came to me 
with a very grave mien, asking this ques- 
tion: “Why do the other boys always tell 
me how I should build that hut? I know 
how to build it.” Frankly, it took me a 
bit by surprise, for the question seemed 
to me to have a significance far beyond 
a child’s scope of interest. Should I tell 
him that the boys wanted to be helpful? 
How could I, since I knew that they cared 
little how good or bad that hut turned out 
to be? Or should I say that the most 
difficult job on earth is to keep out of 
other people’s affairs? But he wouldn’t 
understand and would shower me with 
questions. And then I couldn’t explain 
because it is a psychological phenomenon. 
So I countered with another question 
and asked: “Now tell me; why don’t 
you build your hut with twine and string ; 
why do you use hammer and nails?” 
“But it’s so much easier, daddy!” 
“Quite right,” I said, “and it’s so much 
easier for the boys to give you lots of ad- 
vice instead of building their own tents. 
They feel they have done something, 
with very little or no work at all.” 
Whereupon the child launched upon a 
prolonged but thoughtful silence and 
then emerged with the net result: 
“Daddy, are they always looking for 
the easiest way ?” 

Criticism has come to the fore again 
in the life of the nation. Since the march 
of the alphabets got under way, the coun- 
try has seen action. And where there is 
action, there is re-action. President 
Roosevelt is “building huts” for the 
nation and doing a few other things be- 
sides—and the boys are swarming all 
over him telling him what to do and how 
to do it. Of course, the example is a bit 
bowlegged because what the President 
and Congress do is bound to affect the 
well-being of every one of us. Hence 
the unparalleled interest in Government 
activities: But it may be possible to carry 
this interest beyond the range of com- 
mon consideration, just as it is a matter 
of history that there can be too little in- 
terest in the Government, for instance, 


in the years before 1929 when almost 
everybody had a few shekels and was 
absorbed in the task of accumulating 
some more, leaving him no time for the 
Congressional Record. 

Volumes have been written about the 
force of “public opinion.” It is un- 
doubtedly true that here and there great 
events have been shaped by popular 
resentment or an overwhelming en- 
thusiasm. However, it is not clear at 
all whether or not this public opinion has 
been shaped on its part by an outstanding 
leader, or a powerful Press, or a tre- 
mendous depression or an_ exciting 
period of prosperity. In other words, 
public opinion is not on display like fresh 
rolls in the baker’s window. It is made 
by certain circumstances, or it is manu- 
factured by certain interests. If there 
is any massed public opinion noticeable 
right now, it is in favor of the President. 
Naturally, it is inspired by a great 
leader. 


HIS leader has the common good in 

mind, and it is reasonable to assume 
that, from his coign of vantage, he has a 
better view, a clearer perspective, a 
broader understanding than we can have 
from where we stand. I remember the 
time when we fought in the trenches dur- 
ing the latter stages of the War and won- 
dered why we should retreat when every 
time we attacked we were successful in 
our section. We could not understand 
at all why the High Command should 
order us back when the attack was go- 
ing along so smoothly. Naturally, we did 
not know that we were about to be sur- 
rounded by the enemy on both flanks 
even though we made headway in front 
—and the only sensible thing to do was to 
retreat in time to escape certain defeat. 
But did we criticize and did we swear! 
Only years afterwards did we realize 
how wrong we were. 


Criticism has been heaped upon the ° 


President’s monetary and economic poli- 
cies. The abandonment of the gold 
standard, the re-awakening of the silver 
issue have been dwelt upon by critics 
with special gusto. The professors, 
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though hesitant and cautious by nature, 
have seen the opportunity of a lifetime 
to step out for once and condemn freely. 
They supposedly are experts in their 
fields, but by which other médium could 
they judge the President’s gold and sil- 
ver plans than by their study of long past 
trends and by the experience of the few 
years during which they have been up 
and around teaching and analyzing? 
The gold standard is to many of them a 
sacred privilege—the textbooks more or 
less say so. 


UT the textbooks were written at a 
time when most of the larger nations 
hung on to it as an _ international 
standard. Today there are not two na- 
tions which have the same idea as to 
what the gold standard should look like 
and in consequence there are as many 
standards as there are gold’ countries. 
In order to judge the Administration’s 
gold policies one would have to know 
about the morrow, and not the yesterday. 
If the ultimate effectiveness of the offi- 
cial program still hangs in the air, so 
does the advice of the professors; they 
are both experimenting, one in action, 
the other in theory. Only years hence 
will we know who was right. 
The New Deal has lately come in for 
a rising amount of doubt, suspicion and 
downright resentment. What is good 
for all pleases nobody. Higher wages 
are not exactly the idea or ideal of the 
employer; and reduced working hours 
hardly that of the workingman. Those 
who criticize monetary policies, do so 
for criticism’s sake. But the majority of 
the anti-New Dealers are moved by 
selfish reasons. The new order does not 
suit their requirements, and they say so. 
Listen to their remarks in clubs, offices 
and on street corners, and you know that 
theirs is not constructive criticism. For 
they are not out to build new tents for 
the order of a new day but they are 
scrambling to. get back to the old ones, 
rotten and filthy as they may be. The 
boys don’t tell the President how to build 
the house for the nation, but how to lay 
out and how to decorate their individual 
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rooms. They all want outside rooms, 
of course, and not below the twentieth 
floor; and express elevators, if you 
please, and no children in the house, but 
a radio inevery room. This is—it seems 
—the equivalent of the demands for bet- 
ter prices, but increased production, for 
lower wages, but more buying power, for 
more government bonuses, but reduced 
taxes. 

Herr Hitler of Germany thought it 
possible to build such a house where 
everybody had just the apartment of his 
dreams. And the thunder of his oratory 
moved the seas of popular enthusiasm to 
such a pitch that it carried him and his 
followers right into the sanctum of the 


Chancellery. Now that he prepares to 
lay the foundation for the HOUSE OF 
TEUTONS, he finds that labor wants to 
build on the hill of high wages, and. in- 
dustry in the valley of low rates. The 
nation wants to increase exports, but has 
not the funds to buy imports out of 
which to make export goods. The Nazis 
want to build one temple for all German 
souls but find scattered throughout the 
country much older and more firmly 
planted houses of worship whose mem- 
bers are moved by neither power nor 
persuasion to come into the new 
Evangelical Church. 

Herr Hitler confounded the theory of 
criticism with the practice of govern- 
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ment. And so he found it necessary to 
suppress with an iron hand the very same 
public opinion which carried him tri- 
umphantly.into office. Great things have 
got to be accomplished in Germany if 
the Fatherland is to be saved from eco- 
nomic and political disaster. That is 
why no interference is tolerated and why 
public opinion has been regimented into . 
goose - stepping uniformity. Greater 
things are in the offing in America—_ 
but let the critics beware that they stay 
within the bounds of consideration and 
common sense, or else similar regimenta- 
tion may be just around the corner, as a 
forerunner to a firmly controlled, but 
carefully planned national economy. 





After Turning Catholic 


Personal Reactions of a Recently Ordained Convert Priest 


By Selden Peabody Delany 


N OW that you have turned Catholic, 
are you happy?” “Is not Rome most 
disillusioning?” “Have you not lost 
your intellectual and spiritual. free- 
dom?” “How could you bear to 
shackle your intellect with the dogmas 
of the Roman Church?” “How can you 
turn over the keeping of your conscience 
to a priest, or even to the Pope?” “How 
can you tolerate being hampered in your 
study of the Bible by the decrees of the 
Biblical Commission?” Such were the 
questions I was frequently asked after 
making my submission to the Church. 

Here I have space only to indicate 
briefly what are some of my personal 
reactions after having been four years in 
the Catholic Church. 

I have never gotten over the impres- 
sion, which came to me at the beginning, 
of being in a world-wide commonwealth 
composed of all nations, races and 
tongues. There is no_ international 
organization in the world that can 
compare with the Catholic Church. One 
is reminded of St. John’s vision of 
heaven: “A great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and 
tribes, and peoples, and tongues, stand- 
ing before the’ throne, and in sight of 
the Lamb.” Those who were permitted 
to rub elbows with the throngs of 
pilgrims of all nations in the major 
Roman Basilicas during the Holy Year 
could not help feeling something of a 
thrill. One felt that heaven would be 
something like that: this would be the 
sort of people one would meet there if by 
God’s grace one should finally arrive. 
This sense of belonging to a world-wide 


Catholic Church gives one a conviction 
of security, peace of mind and a super- 
natural kind of happiness. One feels 
somehow that one could not go wrong 
with such a multitude. In the words of 
St. Augustine, “securus judicat orbis 
terrarum.” 

One is continually being surprised by 
the largeness of view which one finds 
in the Catholic Church. By outsiders 
she is commonly supposed to narrow 
down; but it is just the other way—she 
expands our horizons—she thinks in 
centuries—she moves along unimpressed 
and unruffled by the changes and up- 
heavals of contemporary intellectual and 
social life. She can afford to wait. 
This, by the way, is the explanation of 
the decrees of the Biblical Commission: 
they set forth certain conclusions in re- 
gard to Biblical criticism to which at 
present Catholic Biblical scholars must 
adhere. The Commission does not say 
that they must always be adhered to— 
but merely that at the present stage of 
Biblical scholarship no good reasons have 
yet been adduced for surrendering them. 
They are not infallible pronouncements. 
They are not irreformable: perhaps after 
a hundred years or so some of them may 
be changed. But that is not likely to 
happen. 

So far is the Church from shackling 
one’s reason that the student of dogmatic 


‘theology sometimes wishes that she 


would. Aside from the comparatively 
few matters, which have been defined 
and are therefore to be held as of faith, 
there are innumerable questions which 
have been endlessly debated in the 


‘ 


theological schools and are still debated. 
The most ambitious thinker has plenty 
of room for intellectual speculation in 
the realm of Catholic dogma. 

One of the things that affords a strong 
indication of divine inspiration and 
guidance in the Catholic Church is the 
appeal that she makes to all classes of 
human beings. She makes a generous 
allowance for differences in intellect, 
tastes, habits, devotional aptitudes, and 
so forth; she embraces whole nations 
and races, and provides for them accord- 
ingly. The most highly educated kneel 
side by side at her altars with unlettered 
peasants—both classes there receive what 
their souls most need. 


HE different national temperaments 

find all that they require for their 
spiritual development in Catholic teach- 
ing and practice; though of course a 
different type of Catholicism is de- 
veloped in each nation. There could be 
no greater national difference than the 
difference we find between the English 
and the French, or between the Germans 
and the Italians. The Catholic Church 
has a distinct atmosphere of its own in 
each of these nations; and yet they all 
hold to the same Faith, receive the same 
Sacraments, and are subject to the same 
Hierarchy of Pope, Bishops and Priests. 
The education which the Catholic 
Church provides for her priests strikes 
one who comes in from the outside as 
inspired by the highest wisdom. She 
does not attempt to make them erudite 
scholars: the education they receive is 
largely professional. The cultural ele- 
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ments come in more or Jess, but the 
Church’s aim in clerical education is 
primarily to make priests. Just as in 
other callings—diplomacy, medicine, the 
law—the professional schools specialize 
in the studies which will make men com- 
petent diplomats, doctors or lawyers, so 
in the professional schools for the train- 
ing of the clergy they specialize in the 
studies which will make competent 
priests. 


HE Church lays stress upon giving 

them. an intelligent comprehension 
of the Faith, so that they may teach the 
people committed to their charge what 
they must believe and do in order to be 
saved. She trains them in the principles 
of moral theology so that they can be 
helpful guides to those who come to 
them to confess their sins. She pre- 
pares them to perform efficiently their 
official functions, such as saying Mass, 
administering the Sacraments, and so 
forth. 

No doubt it would be desirable that 
priests should know more about litera- 
ture and general history and be well up 
in the modern sciences, but one cannot 
know everything. Perhaps more atten- 
tion might be given, if there were time, 
to training men in the art of preaching— 
though of course some the Religious 
Orders of the Church do make a feature 
of this. The difference in this respect 
between Protestant and Catholic semi- 
naries is mainly one of emphasis. The 
Protestant seminaries train their men 
so that they can speak well in the pulpit— 
but do not give them a definite Gospel 
to preach. The Catholic seminaries 
seem to go on the theory that if men 
are trained in a definite faith which they 
are to teach the people, they will sooner 
or later find out how to teach it. 

My experience at the Beda College in 
Rome was such as to leave me with the 
happiest recollections of seminary life. 
There were about fifty of us studying for 
the priesthood while I was there, mostly 
men in the thirties and forties, who had 
been in other vocations. A number of 
them had formerly been clergymen in the 
Church of England. As we were older 
men than the students in most semi- 
naries, we were given greater freedom. 
Like all ecclesiastical students in Rome, 
we wore a cassock in the streets. While 
the other ecclesiastical students, such as 
the Germans, the English, the Scotch, 
the French, the Irish, and so forth, had 
distinctive costumes, the men of our 
college dressed like any secular priest in 
Rome and wore the broad beaver hat. 

In the morning we had to be up at 
about five-thirty and in chapel at six for 
half an hour’s meditation. At six-thirty 
came the community Mass. Breakfast, 
consisting of coffee and bread and 
butter, was at seven. Our lectures began 
at eight-fifteen and took up most of the 
morning. We had dinner at twelve; tea 


with. butterless bread was served, for 
those who cared for it, at four-thirty. 
Fifteen minutes before supper we had 
the Rosary in the chapel, and supper 
came at eight. After supper we spent 
half an hour together in the common 
room, chatting and smoking, and shortly 
after nine we had night prayers, er 
Benediction, and then retired to our 
rooms for study—and then sleep. The 
rule of silence was kept from night 
prayers until after Mass the next 
morning. 

In the afternoons we could go walk- 
ing, either alone or in companies of two 
or three. We could go out occasionally 
to dinner, but preferably at noon; going 
out in the evening was not convenient, 
as we had to be in by ten o'clock. In 
general the ecclesiastical world in Rome 
goes to bed and gets up about a couple 
of hours ahead of the rest of the world. 
Almost everything is done in the morn- 
ing there; it is a widespread practice to 
take a siesta after dinner, and nothing 
is open until three o’clock. - Our best 
time for study was from five-thirty in the 
afternoon to seven-thirty. 

The many-sided activities of the 
Church are quite overwhelming to one 
who comes in from outside; the immense 
number of Religious Orders, confrater- 
nities, leagues, organizations for Catholic 
Action, summer-schools, hospitals, the 
world-wide extension of the missionary 
work of the Church, are so vast that it 
would take a hundred years merely to 
understand what they all are. If only 
one were younger, one might penetrate 
into the inside workings of at least one 
of these organizations, but the complexi- 
ties of such a world-wide and ancient 
organism as the Church are too great 
for one poor mind to grasp. One may 
say reverently that it almost seems as if 
God might be bewildered as He looks 
out upon her multiform activities—and 
that there is some truth in the facetious 
remark that there are three things that 
even God Almighty does not understand : 
How much a Dominican knows; What 
a Jesuit is thinking about; and How 
many Religious Orders for women there 
are in the Catholic Church. 


NE afternoon in Rome I had the 

pleasure of escorting two Aieri- 
can Protestant friends on a little tour of 
inspection to three of four of the busiest 
centers of ecclesiastical activity. It was 
an ordinary week-day, but everywhere 
we went there were crowds of people 
either listening to lectures, or saying 
Offices, or engaged in Eucharistic devo- 
tion—and the comment of my friends 
was, “Certainly the Catholic Church is 
a going concern.” 

Does a man who turns Catholic lose 
his liberty of belief and action? No 
power on earth can take away from any 
man the freedom to believe as he likes. 
Every man is free to believe in God and 


immortality, or to be an atheist and be- 
lieve that death is the end; to believe that 
the Catholic Church was founded by God 
and speaks with His authority, or was 
organized by clever, unscrupulous men 
to distort and corrupt the pure religion 
of the gospel. As for liberty of action, 
while theoretically we are free to do as 
we like, only the rich actually possess 
such liberty—the rest of us are forced 
by necessity to walk along the beaten 
track. And perhaps it is just as well; 
the railroad train that clings to the track 
enjoys more real liberty than the train 
that rolls over into the ditch. 


HEN we voluntarily accept a cer- 

tain statement as true—whether in 
the field of science, mathematics, ethics or 
religion—it cannot be said that we are 
allowing our intellects to be shackled. 
When we act in accordance with certain 
laws of physics and chemistry, we are 
not shackled by them, because we ac- 
cept them voluntarily. We have sur- 
rendered our intellectual freedom to the 
harsh rigidities of the multiplication 
table, and we are none the worse for it. 
Motorists find that their liberty of action 
is increased rather than hindered by 
observing the traffic regulations. Like- 
wise if we believe that the dogmas. of 
the Catholic Church come tous with the 
authority of God, we gladly accept them 
as the basis of our thought and action. 
They are not fetters to our freedom, any 
more than a ship that carries us safely 
into port after a stormy voyage may be 
said to destroy our freedom. 

The good, the beautiful and the true 
can never become bonds or fetters to the 
intellect or will. The artist and the 
musician are not hampered, but set free 
by the knowledge of the principles of 
composition and harmony. The success- 
ful athlete observes the rules of the game. 
The true scientist works in obedience to 
the established laws of his science. It 
is only the knowledge of the truth that 
can make us really free. 

If God sent His Son into the world to 
reveal to men the truth about their eternal 
destiny and the means of attaining it, 
and if Jesus Christ established an in- 
fallible and indefectible Church to safe- 
guard that truth through the ages and 
teach it to all nations—then the truth 
of her teachings is guaranteed by Divine 
authority, and to accept those teachings 
cannot enslave the intellect, but only set 
it free. 

For those who accept the authority of 
the Catholic Church, there are more 
closed questions and therefore a wider 
area of certitude than for those who 
follow a religion of private judgment. 
The latter are always searching for the 
truth, but never feel quite certain that 
they have found it. The Catholic knows 
that he has found it, and this feeling of 
certitude brings contentment and happi- 
ness, 





DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS 


By Molly Veness. 


ly was sixteen years since I had seen 
my niece Dorothy. . She had always 
been rather a favorite of mine. I re- 
membered her as a small girl, with her 
straight. fringe of fair hair and her 
serious deep grey eyes. Her marriage 
had been disapproved of by the entire 
family. Not that anyone disliked George 
Bushell. On the contrary we all knew 
him to be a splendid fellow. He and 
Dorothy got engaged at the outbreak of 
the War. He came through it all right, 
with a fine record, but he suffered 
terrible shell-shock and we all con- 
sidered it a very risky thing that he 
should marry. We were afraid for the 
children that might be the outcome of 
thé marriage. Dorothy, however, would 
listen to no one. She was a loyal, 
single-hearted girl. There would never 
be anyone for her but George, she said. 
She was prepared to marry him and 
leave the rest to Providence. 

After the wedding they went to live 
in the country—the doctors had advised 
George to lead an open air life, and he 
had botight a small farm. From that 
time I lost sight of my niece, although 
I occasionally had news of her from 
other members of the family. She had 
three children, all girls. From what I 
could hear, she and George were sub- 
limely happy, in spite of his ill health. 

Then after sixteen years he was 
taken ill suddenly with influenza, pneu- 
monia set in and he died. Dorothy 
was broken hearted. She was a devoted 
mother, however, and for the sake of 
her children she put as brave a face as 
shé could on things. She decided to 
sell the farm and start life again in a 
fresh place. 

After the sale of the farm she had 
just enough income to make her inde- 
pendent; She took a little house at 
Ditton. I got all this news from my 
sister Kate. I happened to be staying 
with my friend Doctor Frobisher and 
his wife at’ the time. We were quite 
near Ditton, so I decided to take a 
journey one day and surprise my niece. 
I had not seen her since her marriage, 
sixteen years ago. 

Doctor Frobisher and myself had a 
long discussion at lunch time, previous 
to my journey to Ditton. The conver- 
sation happened to turn on birth con- 
trol, of which he was an ardent sup- 
porter. I suggested that perhaps Provi- 
dence was the best controller of the 
number of beings He wished to create 
and I raised a veritable wasp’s nest 
round my head. Statistics were quoted 
and instances cited where mental de- 
ficients were procreated in _ useless 
numbers. 


My head was still full of the argument 
when I arrived at Ditton. I had no 
difficulty in finding my niece’s house. 
It was a pretty little ivy covered villa 
not far from the river. 

The door was opened by Dorothy 
herself. I knew her at once, for she 
had not changed at all. She was still 
the same sweet, serious, candid-eyed 
girl, except for a certain sadness. 

“Uncle Ted!” she exclaimed. 

“You remember me, then ?” 

“Of course. You were always my 
pet Uncle and you haven’t changed a 
scrap.” 

“Neither have you, Dorothy. I was 
staying at Woking, so I thought I 
couldn’t leave without looking you up.” 

“I should hope not. I’m ever so 
pleased to seé you, Uncle dear. You'll 
stay to tea, of course. I’m so sorry the 
children are out, but I hope they’ll be 
back before you go.” 

“Let me see, how many have you?” 

“Three. Mary, Stella and Eileen. 
They’re dear girls. I don’t know what 
I should do without them now. Mary 
is fifteen, Stella twelve and Eileen just 
going on six. She is not very strong 
but I think the change has done her 
good.  We’ve not sent her to school 
yet—there’s plenty of time. They’ve all 
gone for a long walk, but they'll be 
back before you go.” 

“I haven’t very long, Dorothy,” I 
said. “I must catch the 4:45 train.” 

“Very well then, I’ll get tea at once.” 

It was wonderful how easily we had 


. Slipped back into the old relationship. 


Dorothy and I had always been good 
chums. I went into the kitchen with 
her while she got tea and then we had 
it by the fire. 

At half past four after a very pleasant 
chat with my niece about old times I 
rose to go. Her face fell. 

“Must you go, Uncle? 
you to see the children. 
seen them, you know.” 

“I should dearly like to, Dorothy, but 
I have an appointment that I must 
keep. I'll come again.” 

“Oh, you old bird of passage, I know 
what that means—in ten years time.” 


I do so want 
You’ve never 


LAUGHED. It was quite true. I 
have been a great traveller all my life 
and am seldom long in one place. I was 
sorry to disappoint Dorothy, but I was 
obliged to catch my train. 
‘She came with me to the garden gate. 
As she lifted the latch and looked down 
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the road she gave a cry and her whole 
face was transfigured. 

“Here they are,” she said, “here are 
the girls!” 

I looked in the direction in which 
she was gazing and I saw the most 
pathetic little trio at which it has ever 
been my lot to look. Dorothy’s daugh- 
ters were returning from their walk. 
The autumn mist was gathering but as 
they drew near I was able to see them 
more plainly. At sight of their mother 
they quickened their pace. A more for- 
lorn little group it would be impossible 
to imagine. The eldest girl, Mary, was 
pushing the baby Eileen in a wheel 
chair, while the middle girl,. Stella, 
walked by their side. They all looked 
extremely delicate, as though they had 
been affected by their father’s nervous 
condition. Mary was tall and very thin 
—distinctly plain and wore glasses. Stella 
was plump and rather vacant looking. 
The baby looked decidedly undeveloped 
for her six years. 

“You’ve just time to meet them, 
haven’t you?” Dorothy asked. 

“Oh, I think I can manage that,” I 
said. © 

“Mary, Stella, Eileen! This is my 
uncle—your great uncle Ted!” 


FOUND myself exposed to the scru- 

tiny of their great, innocent eyes and 
I was moved to make a little joke. They 
laughed, childishly delighted: I put my 
hand in my pocket and felt for silver 
which I distributed around. They flushed 
with delight and awkwardly thanked me. 
Here were no modern, blasé children 
with an answer for every chance remark. 

I looked at the three plain, unprepos- 
sessing faces and I saw that they were 
innocent and good and sweet. I turned to 
Dorothy. ' The sorrow that I had ob- 
served about her when I came had van- 
ished. Her face was lit up with love and 
joy and pride. Yes—-pride. And then! 
realized that her children were indeed, to 
her, the most wonderful children. in the 
world. She saw them through the light 
of love which pierced their physical im- 
perfections and transfigured them in the 
light of its own glory. Such is the power 
of love! I felt a sudden tightening o£ the 
muscles of my throat as I turned to go. 

“Goodbye, Dorothy dear,” I said. 
“I’m glad now you married George. They 
are indeed dear girls.” 

And there, I thought, as I turned 
round to look at the little group, on my 
way down the road, is the answer to all 
your scientists with their theories of 
birth control. The Dorothys of this 
world can see a little further than most 
people—can see into the regions of light. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION. 


And the Means—Good Example, Fervent Prayer and 
Personal Effort—by Which the Latty can Participate in It 


By W. Joyce Russell 


(yuzert K. CHESTERTON, be- 
fore he became a Catholic, pictured the 
Church as a charioteer driving his 
chariot down through the ages. . All 
along his path obstacles rise up to stop 
his progress. A pagan empire makes 
him slow down for a time only to go 
dashing ahead with the spiritual force 
and vigor gained from the dead martyrs’ 
example. Heresies smite the charioteer 
all along the route. At times they 
weaken him so that he seems about to 
collapse but always he cleared the road 
of his enemies and held to his straight 
dogmatic course from apostolic times 
down to the present. Such is the glori- 
ous romance of the Catholic Church. 
And now the Holy Father, through the 
great movement called Catholic Action, 
asks us all to take part in this romance. 

We like to sit back and glory over the 
past achievements of the Church. To 
point with pride to the early martyrs, 
the long line of Saints, the Catholic 
Middle Ages, the achievements in edu- 
cation, the discoveries in science, the 
masterpieces of art which are. Catholic 
and, above all, the past conquests of 
souls. But we have, it seems, an un- 
balanced idea of the Church; I might 
say an historic idea. 

Let us shift our vision from the 
historic view and regard the Church as 
it is today. If I were to ask one «what 
is the Church one might reply that it is 
an institution or an organization insti- 
tuted by Christ and so on and all the 
while one .would be thinking of Rome 
and the Pope directing the hierarchy 
under him. -But, whatever the answer, 
I believe one would indicate that one 
looks upon the Church, if not at some- 
thing vague and abstract, at least as 
something separate from oneself. 

It is all very well to glory in the 
Church’s past history but let us look at 
the living, existing Church of this our 
day. We look in histories to learn of 
its past accomplishments but we must 
look into ourselves to learn of its present 
success and condition. The Church is 
not some vague, abstract and separate 
institution to which you give allegiance. 
We are the Church—you, I and all of 
us, as well as the Pope and the hierarchy. 


- And what each of us is that the Church 


is, for we are the Church. So if we 
wish to know how the Church stands 
today examine how we stand. 


The whole is not better than its parts 
because the whole is its parts combined. 
And, when we feel like saying the 
Church should do this or that, remember 
that we are accusing ourselves. So that 
when we say the Church should do 
something to fight this new-paganism, 
to correct morals, to wield a greater in- 
fluence in the world today and so forth, 
realize that in saying this of the Church 


T the present time, the Church is 

again confronted with a pagan 
a pagan in its philosophy, its 
literature and arts in general, its pol- 
itics, its economics and morals. But 
twentieth-century paganism has not 
et hardened into a system. It is still 
in the experimental stage. Its advo- 
cates as a whole are but nibbling at 
the forbidden fruit, they have not yet 
digested it whole. Religious tolera- 
tion is increasing even p caer much 
of this toleration should be termed 
indifference to religion. Narrow-mind- 
edness is broadening although it has 
become so broad that it is shallow in 
matters religious. But all in all the 
times are more favorable than they 
were in past epochs when Catholic 
Action triumphed. And our present 
Catholic Action movement will suc- 
ceed if all of us realize that it is our 
obligation to make it succeed. For 
our motto or battle cry we might pro- 
claim the words of that great layman, 
who started the first Catholic Action 
movement, St. John the Baptist, when 
he cried out to the pagans of Judea: 
“Make straight the pathway of the 
Lord.” 


\ eee 


we are telling ourselves to do these 
things. The hierarchy could give orders 
and instructions and arguments for re- 
constructing the social and moral order 
until the doomsday curtain falls but un- 
less all of us coOperate with the directing 
hierarchy little will be accomplished. 
The world looks to the Church, to us, 
for religious guidance. We. like to 
censure the worldling in his actions and 
blame him for bringing the world into 
its present lax condition. May it not 
be that we Christians are to blame for 
the worldling because our lives have 
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not inspired nor reminded him of 
Christ? Now, more than ever, we 
must awaken to our responsibility as 
Catholics. 

For this reason the Holy Father is 
now calling upon all of us to codperate 
with the hierarchy in its work. And 
this codperative movement is called 
Catholic Action. We must all take part 
in this movement. We cannot pass the 
initiative to our neighbor and remain 
passive, for, the law of charity, of love 
of God and brotherly love, of those here 
now and of those to come places an 
obligation upon us to act. 


OW can we coéperate in this work, 

the results of which will be eternal ? 
It is not my purpose to go into details but 
to sum up our coOperation under three 
broad headings, which are: Example, 
Prayer and Action, although the first 
two imply action also. Indeed, the giv- 
ing of good example demands that we 
be prayerful and practising Catholics. 

When we read the admonition to give 
good example we immediately cataloged 
this advice with the many pulpit-worn 
admonitions that have become monoto- 
nous. But giving good example is of 
more importance today than ever: We 
are living in a time when great numbers 
are falling from religion to paganism, 
in the Church as well as outside it. How 
often do we hear Catholics endorse the 
pagan ideas we hear about -us so con- 
stantly. A modern Samson is breaking 
down the last two standing pillars upon 
which Protestantism has but lately pre- 
cariously rested—politics and the laws 
of marriage—and the whole edifice is 
tumbling. I do not mean to make a 
broad statement and say that all erst- 
while Protestants are tumbling into 
paganism but it is safe to state that 
sufficient numbers are taking that course 
to rouse us to action and good example 
to attract them back to God. 

But the thing to be borne in mind is 
that a great many of these falling Prot- 
estants are’ not falling away because of 
differences over religion and because 
they do not agree with the doctrines of 
their churches or of any other church. 
They simply do not care about doctrine 
at all. 

Let us compare our time to that of 
the Reformation. At the time of the 
Reformation many became Protestants 
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because they disagreed with our doctrine 
on grace. But at the present time a 
great many of those who’ are falling 
away do not care what we or anybody 
else teach about grace, marriage or any- 
thing else. 


Continue the comparison. In Ref- 


ormation days if we coukd have reached 


those people and convinced them of 
their error they would have come*back, 
as many of them did. But today this 
will not work with a great class of those 
falling away. They are not interested 
enough to listen to our arguments for 
the truth. What is the result? The 
result is that the only way we can attract 
these indifferent ones and win them 
back is through some outward manifesta- 
tion and attraction which must be the 
good example of Catholics. It will not 
be the preaching so much as the living 
of Catholic principles which will win 
them to the truth. That is why good 
example is of more importance today 
than ever before. 

However, this giving of good example 
is a spiritual act and hence, requires 
grace. We obtain this grace through 
prayer. Moreover, we shall not give 
good example unless we ourselves are 
good, for “a good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit.” So the basic thing in this 
work is prayer. Prayer first for our- 
selves that we may become better, and 
secondly, prayer for those whom we wish 
to influence. Our speech of condemna- 


tion and censure may help the unfor- 
tunate wanderers some but our speech of 
prayer will do more than this world 
dreams of. 


E pray to obtain the grace to act 

rightly. It must be said of us as 
was said of Pope Leo the XIII, that “he 
prayed as though he expected all things 
from God and acted as though success 
depended on his own efforts.” Now, 
the first act in this world-wide crusade 
of Catholic Action should be to learn 
more of our religion. For, after we 
have attracted the non-Catholic and 
have aroused his interest through ex- 
ample and prayer, we must be prepared 
to give a reason for the faith that is in 
us. All this means study, or, at least, 
methodic reading on our religion. 

This study and reading, you will find 
intensely inferestirig’ especially ‘so at the 
present when réligion is sucha live 
subject, when magazines and books are 
full of it and when even the air is 
freighted with it through the radio. -A 
knowledge of our religion will enable 
us to understand and take part in these 
discussions and to enlighten those whom 
we meet. It-is ‘all very well for our 
priests and professors to write articles 
and books refuting the slurs and errors 
of anti-Catholics but how few of those 
writings are read by non-Catholics? 
Even the radio, which is doing so much 
to answer non-Catholic queries, is doing 


much likewise to raise doubts and ques- 
tions in the minds of those who formerly 
thought little of religion. And it is the 


laity to whom these érrof’s, slurs and ° 


questions are presented, and it is they 


who. have the golden opportunity to re- 


fute and. explain and, at the same time, 
to edify. 


‘{ JHEN I say that we shall find this 
study of religion interesting I am 

not speaking from a priest’s point of 
view for I know how intensely interested 
many laymen and women have become 
in a number of religious study clubs. 
If you would talk to a Catholic Evidence 
Guildsman of England or to some of our 
own workers in Baltimore, Boston or 
Washington you would learn what I 
mean by a layman’s intense interest, 
indeed, fascination in religious study. 

It is often said that we Catholics are 
as narrow and bigoted as our opponents. 
In our attitude of prejudice toward 
Catholic literature this is true. It does 
not seem rash to suppose that if the 
author of two certain best-sellers pub- 
lished not so long ago—books that were 
thoroughly Catholic in tone and theme 
—that if their author had been a Catho- 
lic they would never have become best- 
sellers and I daresay that Catholics 
would have been the first to pass them 
by. Many of us read popular books 
to find out what they are like or to 
form an opinion of them but in our prej- 
udice we judge Catholic books without 
even reading them. Intersperse books 
of apologetics such as The Faith of Our 
Fathers, The Question Box, Father 
Martin J. Scott’s and Hilaire Belloc’s 
works as well as our best Catholic novels 
between your reading of best-sellers. 

We will find such study or methodic 
reading just as interesting as bridge, 
jig-saw puzzles or cross-word puzzles. 
There is a fascination about taking a 
non-Catholic statement and tracing it 
back to uncover its falsity. In hunting 
down the fallacy we will find ourselves 
wandering through history, law, science 
and dogma. It opens up wide vistas of 
learning and will broaden us more than 
a world cruise could ever do. 

Thus far I have pointed out but one 
sign post which might lead you into 
Catholic Action. But do not be misled 
into believing that Catholic Action con- 
sists simply in studying and reading on 
our religion or in study club work, and 
convert making. Catholic Action is not 
this alone nor is it simply Catholic 
Charities, or the Holy Name Society or 
the Blessed Virgin Sodality or the 
Catholic Evidence Guild. It is none of 


_thése alone nor simply -all of them 


together ;-it is all these and more. These 
are Catholic activities and form but a 
part of the movement called Catholic 
Action. For Catholic Action is a spirit, 
a world-wide movement, a campaign, a 
crusade whose battle cry to every mem- 


ber of the Church is, “To think Catholic, 
talk Catholic, act Catholic, live Catholic, 
be Catholic with mind and heart and 
will at all times and in all places, in 
private and in public life.” It is a world- 
wide Catholic revival. I have singled 
out the study of religion because it is 
one way in which each and everyone can 
take part in the movement. Everyone 
can take part by methodic reading 
on religious questions and thus help to 
spread Catholic spirit and thought. 

This gigantic movement of revolution- 
izing the thought and spirit and action 
of all society is no mere ideal of the 
Holy Father. It is no improbability nor 
impossibility for what has been done is 
possible. If Catholics of other centuries 
did it, so can we. : 

In the early days of Christianity the 
Church was faced by a stronger and more 
widespread paganism than confronts us. 
The paganism of those times had 
crystallized and hardened in its mould. 
It was a system, whereas that of today 
is still in a period of formation. The 
early Christians endeavored to achieve 
the very purpose of Catholic Action, 
namely, to bring about the triumph of 
the Gospel over paganism, and they 
succeeded. Christianity reigned su- 
preme. 

In the course of centuries the world 
again lapsed into pagan ways of think- 
ing and living. This was in the thir- 
teenth century. And again through a 
united Catholic Action under St. Francis 
of Assisi (his Third Order of laymen 
was founded for this purpose) there was 
effected a moral regeneration and ‘ref: 
ormation of mankind on the basis of the 
Gospel. - 


ND now, at the present time, the 
Church is again ‘confronted with a 
pagan world, pagan in its philosophy, its 
literature and arts in general, its politics, 
its economics and morals. But twentieth- 
century paganism has not yet hardened 
into a system. It is stil in the experi- 
mental stage. Its advocates as a whole 
are but nibbling at the forbidden fruit, 
they have not yet digested it whole. Re- 
ligious toleration is increasing even 
though much of this toleration should be 
termed indifference to religion. Narrow- 
mindedness is broadening although it has 
become so broad that it is shallow in 
matters religious. But all in all the 
times are more favorable than they were 
in past epochs when Catholic Action 
triumphed. 

And our present Catholic Action move- 
ment will succeed if all of us realize 
that it is our obligation to make it 
succeed. For our motto or battle cry we 
might proclaim the words of that great 
layman, who started the first Catholic 
Action movement, St. John the Baptist, 
when he cried out to the pagans of 
Judea: “Make straight the pathway of 
the Lord.” 
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Rock Castle, Virginia, a Witness to the Untiring and Generous 
Zeal of Mother Katharine Drexel and Mrs. Edward Morrell 


By Helen Grace Smith 


Warrser we consider the Negro 
question from the religious and ethical, 
the humanitarian, the historical, or the 
merely utilitarian viewpoint, we are con- 
fronted with a problem of exceeding 
importance to the American people. 

A century has not passed since the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Slavery, 
with its attendant wrong to slave and 
owner, is brought newly to our attention 
by the lucid understanding of poet, 
novelist and historian, who have clear 
perspective to aid their judgment. 

We cross in the slave ships with 
Stephen Vincent Benet, and we know the 
Negro as the cause of the tremendous 
national upheaval that found expression 
in the Civil War. His virtues and vices, 


his mental, moral, and physical qualities 
are made distinctly familiar. 


We tread the African jungles with 
Carl von Hoffman, Blaise Cendrars, and 
lately, with Hervey Allen, we read of 
Captain Carnat and the slavers. We 
see the slave markets of New Orleans, 
with Lincoln, and the remote recesses 
of our inner consciousness are roused 
to comprehension of a subject that our 
ancestors took for granted, rarely ques- 
tioned, regarded as necessity if indeed 
evil, and perhaps good. 

Around the Negro has grown a lit- 
erature of importance in which he him- 
self has become distinguished. In music, 
sculpture, painting, in serious drama, in 
comedy, the Negro is acknowledged. In 
the world of science he takes his part. 
He has raised himself by his own in- 
telligence, and has become an educator of 
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his people. He has overcome almost in- 
surmountable difficulties to find his place 
in -the world of business and exchange ; 
he is known in affairs of government 
and politics, and is a factor in State and 
Federal office. 

We have come, gradually, perhaps, or 
it would seem all at once, to the con- 
clusion that our Negro population has 
remarkable characteristics worth pre- 
serving indeed. 

The merits of the Negro, his necessi- 
ties in connection with government and 
race differences are endlessly discussed. 

His history in Africa, with accounts 
of the independent government of Abys- 
sinia and Liberia, of the possessions of 
European governments in Negro Africa, 
with their policies and problems, are 
made known. The enforced Negro labor 
in these provinces has been wisely con- 
demned. 

There is no side of this great racial 
question that has not been shown to us. 
There is no excuse for ignorance on our 
part, and every reason that our interest 
and sympathy be awakened, and our 
intelligent codperation given to arouse 
and promote the educational and eco- 
nomical development of a race with 
whose destiny our own is closely allied. 

The development of our country was 
in great measure dependent on Negro 
labor in the beginning. 

The Negro fought in our Revolution- 
ary War, free Negro and slave alike. 
Negroes distinguished themselves in the 
War of 1812 under Commodore Perry, 
and were called to battle as sons of free- 


dom by General Andrew Jackson. In 
the Civil War they volunteered in all the 
States, and were known for bravery; 
they fought in the Confederate and in 
the Northern armies, and there are in- 
stances of their devotion to duty and 
heroism told in the annals of those 
terrible years. 

Negro troops were ordered to the 
front in the Spanish-American War, and 
there were Negro volunteer regiments 
officered by Negroes. In the World War 
thousands of Negroes fought in France 
and Flanders with remarkable courage, 
and several regiments were awarded the 
Croix de Guerre. 


T is impossible in the scope of this 

article to do more than mention the 
great progress of the Negro race with 
its rapidly growing consciousness, and 
widely developed expression. Notwith- 
standing adverse conditions, especially 
in the south of this country, there has 
been extraordinary advance until a new 
Negro must be considered from a new 
viewpoint. 

The Europeans made conquest of 
African peoples, and have carried from 
England, France, Holland, Portugal, and 
Belgium a civilization which has had far- 
reaching reaction on these populations, 
and which is fraught with immense 
possibilities in their preservation or 
destruction. 

The Negro encouraged in self-govern- 
ment, in the management of his own in- 
stitutions, following his tribal customs, 
is the ideal of General Smuts, but the 











Negro himself realizes that, though he 
be black in color, he has in himself the 
possibility of the same ideals as the white 
man, and he naturally and instinctively 
absorbs European culture, of which (if 
it be destined to remain,.and not in time 
disintegrate) he will of necessity form 
part. 

To convince the white settlers that 
their own progress is bound up with that 
of the native, who is also a human being, 
is the real necessity, and also that he 
must share in the attainment of the best 
in their civilization. 

Here, in America, the burden is of our 
own making. 

We brought millions of Negroes 
through a period of three hundred and 
sixty years, from all parts of Africa, 
from 1517 till 1860, to this continent, and 
other millions died in transit. Seventy- 
four thousand slaves a year were brought 
to these shores, and the development of 
the Southern States is due to Negro 
labor under conditions of slavery which, 
at their best, are repugnant to our present 
ideals. 

For the most part the slave had no 
opportunity for education, religious or 
secular, since stringent laws were 
framed forbidding his instruction, and 
even the possession of an immortal soul 
was denied him. The fear of dangerous 
insurrection caused the passing of these 
laws, and gatherings of Negroes were in 
consequence forbidden. This retrospect 
is interesting as it refreshes our mem- 
ories and sharply contrasts the past with 
the present. 

The Negro, even before the Civil War, 
realized the necessity of education for his 
people, and in 1807 three colored men 
who had been slaves, and could not read 
or write, built the first school house in 
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the City of Washington for colored 
children. 

Little by little the work of education 
commenced, though so late as 1832 the 
State of Connecticut made it a crime to 
teach Negroes. 

In 1853 a Normal School with a 
colored man as principal was established 
in New York. During the Civil War 
and Reconstruction Negro schools were 
opened all through the-South where the 
Federal troops were stationed, and the 
work of education of the pitiful masses 
had begun. It was a slow and difficult 
process. 

Inter-racial relations, conferences and 
friendly discussion of racial problems of 
education began later, and have led to 
good results. The various church de- 
nominations began with missionary zeal 
to teach the Negro, and educational 
funds, gifts and bequests were made for 
this purpose. 


HE Catholics of America, like the 
“BR Quakers, had shown deep interest in 
the spiritual development of the Negro 
even in the time of slavery. Catholic mas- 
ters taught religious principles to their 
slaves, and missionary priests, such as 
Fathers Badin, Flaget and Nerincks, and 
Bishop Miles, of Kentucky, were untiring 
in their efforts to evangelize the Negro. 
The first Catholic church for exclusive 
use of Negroes was that of St. Francis 
Xavier in Baltimore, Md., and the 
Jesuits, so interested today in this 
apostolic work, commenced under Rev. 
Peter L. Miller, a mission of growing 
importance. The Oblate Sisters of 
Providence were founded and flourished, 
and the Sulpicians labored indefati- 
gably. It was, however, a time of diffi- 
culty for Catholic progress even among 
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the white population of the South, and 
there were few priests, and much pov- 
erty and distress, and much religious 
intolerance to be overcome. 

At the Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, in 1866, priests were implored 
to devote themselves to the service of 
the millions of colored people treated 
as soulless creatures. The Josephite 
Fathers came from Mill Hill in England 
in 1871, and the first carefully organized 
effort was begun and carried out by them 
for missionary labor among the Negroes. 
Bishop Vaughan, afterwards Cardinal, 
was the founder and Superior General 
of this order of missionaries. In 1872, 
the Fathers of the Holy Ghost came from 
Europe and opened their mission for the 
colored in Philadelphia, and a little later 
the Benedictines came to Charleston and 
worked with great devotion for the edu- 
cation of colored youth. 

It was in 1889 that the inspired vision 
of a young girl brought into being an 
apostolic mission destined to do more for 
the future of the Negro in America than 
had hitherto been dreamed. 

Katharine Drexel, in the humble con- 
viction that she was called by the grace 
and power of the Creator to minister to 
the seemingly forgotten of His creatures, 
the Negro so lately emancipated from 
the shackles of slavery, founded the 
Order of the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

She has exerted an extraordinary and 
far-reaching influence. in her mission- 
ary zeal for the Indian and Negro races, 
and from the eastern boundaries of this 
great continent to its farthest western 
reaches her name is known and blessed 
for the charity and beneficence that for 
nearly half a century have found untir- 
ing expression. 
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At the time of this foundation there 
were perhaps twenty churches for the 
exclusive use of Negroes, and the rural 
districts of the South were desolate of 
Catholic teaching for these poorest o 
God’s poor. : 


IFE under the system of slavery had 
its picturesque side, and the South- 
ern plantations had some aspects of the 
patriarchal system, and where order, 
method and Christian principles existed 
there was a degree of contentment for 
the slave, and” a cooperation between 
master and servant often beautiful and 
appealing. : 

There is nothing pleasanter to the 
imagination than to recall the genial life 
in Maryland and Virginia in the last 
century before emancipation. The great 
houses built on dignified lines with har- 
monious simplicity. (which sometimes 
approached lordly grandeur), their 
lawns sloping down to the rivers, their 
stretches of woodland and meadows, were 
calm and beautiful. We see them always 
in sunshiné. We walk under their groves 
of oak and flowering tulip and locust, and 
we stand on their wooded hills under the 
shade of evergreens, pine, fir, and cedar, 
and watch the changing shadows on the 
lowlands, and the blue of sky and water. 
It was a life of ease and abundance, and 
men of character and ability, statesmen 
and men of letters achieved distinction 
in their varying professions, having 
been nurtured in these surroundings. 

Among the Southern planters was Gen- 
eral Philip St. George Cocke, whose an- 
cestors came to this country in 1655, and 
whose father, General Hartwell Cocke, 
came to Surrey County, Virginia, and 
helped Thomas Jefferson establish the 
University of Virginia, where he him- 
self was educated. 


Philip St. George Cocke was born at 
“Fower Bremo,” a great estate in Flu- 
vanna County, and was graduated from 
West Point in 1832. He acquired large 
tracts of land in Virginia and Missis- 
sippi, an aggregate of 30,000 acres, cul- 
tivated in part, and was reputed the 
wealthiest man in the South, owning 
perhaps seven hundred slaves. He took 
great interest in the agricultural develop- 
ment of his State, and published a volume 
entitled Plantation and Farm Instruc- 
tion, in 1852. 

General Cocke offered his services in 
the Mexican War. He always con- 
tributed generously to every need and, 
believing that each State should have its 
own military organization, he was among 
the founders of the present Virginia 
Military Institute, the West Point of the 
South, which today has two scholarships 
of his founding. 

He had moved to Powhatan County, 
and there built a great mansion at Mt. 
Pleasant, which he called “Belmead,” 
and which was completed in seven years. 

He had been made Captain of a Pow- 
hatan Troop of Cavalry and, on the se- 
cession of Virginia, he was appointed 
Brigadier General in command of the 
provisional Army of Northern Virginia, 
and was stationed at Alexandria. 

He distinguished himself at the battles 
of Bull Run, Manassas, and Stone 
Bridge, and due to suffering and hard- 
ship he became ill. In an access of 
typhoid fever, he shot himself on 
December 26, 1861. 

The career of General Cocke is of 
great interest, because he was typical 
of the best the system of his time pro- 
duced. He was a patriot, who practi- 
cally gave his life for Virginia; he was 
deeply interested in his country’s wel- 
fare, honorable and highminded, exact 


in his methods, and exceedingly kind to 
his slaves, many of whom remained in 
his service at the close of the Civil War. 
It has come to pass that two of the large 
and prosperous plantations of General 
Cocke are now devoted to the use of 
Negroes, as fine and growing institutions 
for the education of youth. 


NE is St. Francis de Sales Insti- 

tute at Rock Castle, a high school 
for colored girls, a place of unusual 
charm, where the genius of the foundress, 
Mother Katharine Drexel, is shown per- 
haps at its best. 

The place is remote and at peace, 
standing high above the placid river ; its 
cultivated fields and plenteous harvest 
show industry and thrift; the voices of 
children singing or at play are assurance 
of happiness. The high school, a model 
of excellent . discipline and careful 
scholarship, sends its graduates forth 
year after year to carry an apostolic 
message to the Negro world, to teach the 
high and holy things of life, the true and 
never-failing comfort of Catholic doc- 
trine to their people. 

Where the slave was driven to his 
never-ending labor, where the sun rose 
and set on the hopeless, even, dull routine 
of human misery, the light of a great 
hope shines. Nothing is forced, nothing is 
difficult. The children come gladly to 
be taught, keeping their self-respect and 
innate pride, their racial instinct, be- 
cause their parents have saved a stipend 
to send them to “boarding school.” 

The valedictorian of the graduating 
class of 1933 said in her concluding 
sentences, quoting her class motto, “Pro- 
ceed in Virtue: 

“To go back to our people, to teach 
them to see and appreciate the higher, 
better things of life. There lies the bat- 
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tlefield where our motto, ‘Proceed in 
Virtue,’ will flash forth its honest open 
message. And there in the little colored 
Catholic parishes we shall do our part 
* to answer our Holy Father’s call to re- 
store Catholic life in the family and 
society. There without glamor or glory 
we shall show the stalwart strength of 
lives which for four years in work and 
in play, in study and prayer, in every 
passing event, have been guided and in- 
fluenced by ‘Proceed in Virtue.’ ” 

Mother Katharine has realized that 
the education of the Negro race is a 
vital necessity for its development and 
maintenance, and for the well-being of 
the American people who seem hardly 
conscious of the millions of human 
beings, struggling in their midst for the 
right of bare existence. Only the Negro 
can and will uphold the Negro and, that 
he may see justice done, he must first 
know justice. He must know the law to 
sustain the law. He must understand 
the designs and policies of the State to 
serve the State. That he may be an 
honest artisan, he must learn his trade. 
Surely the moral degradation of thou- 
sands of human beings living in close 
proximity to us is a menace to our own 
health, spiritual and physical. That they 
may be lifted from miserable poverty, 
they must be given the knowledge neces- 
sary to work out their salvation. That 
they may be useful, not only to them- 
selves but to society in general, they must 
be spiritually enlightened. 


T is to this work that Mother Kath- 

arine Drexel has set her hand, and 
the smiling beauty of St. Francis de Sales 
Institute, Rock Castle, Virginia, is one 
of her great achievements. What she 
has accomplished, and is today accom- 
plishing for young Negro women, her 
sister, Mrs. Edward Morrell, is doing 
for young Negro men. 

The mansion house of General Cocke, 
called Belmead, and part of the same 
large plantation on the James River, 
within short distance of Rock Castle, is 
now the administration building of St. 
Emma’s Industrial School and Agricul- 
tural Institute for the training of colored 
youth. It was founded in 1895 by Gen- 
eral and Mrs. Edward Morrell. 

Here the students are given a standard 
high school education in the arts and 
there is a trade school which gives ample 
opportunity to carry out the academic 
principles. 

There is the latest and most careful 
equipment of shops, housed in one new 
modern concrete building with apparatus 
and machinery for all departments of 
trade, each department having its own 
work shop and classroom. 

There is an agricultural department 
with perfect curriculum. Auto mechan- 
ics, iron work, forging, welding, and fine 
wrought iron, with a course of drafting, 
carpentry, electricity, masonry and plas- 


tering, painting, plumbing, shoemaking, 
tailoring, upholstery, woodwork, baking, 
and cooking are taught. All things 
necessary for the comforts of modern 
living are found here, enabling the stu- 
dent to fit himself for positions of respon- 
sibility and usefulness. 

There is a spacious dormitory for the 
housing of students, a gymnasium for 
indoor recreation, dining halls, and 
kitchen. A beautiful chapel of English 
Gothic architecture stands under the 
stately trees of the campus, and here the 
rubric of the Church is carried out in 
perfection of detail under the famous 
Benedictine rule of the Fathers who 
have charge of the Institute. 

At the opening of the new building 
for shops which took place in the autumn 
of 1933, the Governor of Virginia, John 
Garland Pollard, the Mayor of Rich- 
mond, and Judges of the Richmond 
Courts, assembled for the ceremonies, 
over which presided the Most Reverend 
Bishop Brennan of Richmond. 

No better testimony can be given of 
zeal and intelligent codperation in the 
undertaking of a national duty than the 
building and maintenance of such an 
institution. 

It is a great apostolate, and the Negro 
himself, recognizing all obstacles to his 
progress, realizing that only superior 
knowledge will enable him to take an 
honorable place among his people, 
eagerly grasps the opportunity for 
education. 

Because of his race, and for this rea- 
son alone, he finds himself excluded from 
employment, and only by extraordinary 
proficiency can he gain a livelihood. So 
he bends all his energies that the most 
promising of his youth may be fitted to 
go forth for the betterment of their 
people. 

They must be lawyers, physicians, edu- 
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cators, dentists, nurses, business men, 
men of national affairs, that the Negro 
be protected from injustice, saved from 
misery that he be not a menace to Ameri- 
can citizens, those indifferent to his fate, 
Mother Katharine Drexel, with her 
band of followers, her humble Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, through half 
a century of silent constant endeavor, 
has accomplished a work of such great 
proportion that it cannot escape the ad- 
miring notice of the Christian world. 


HERE are little schools in the rural 

districts of Alabama and Louisiana 
where the teachers are colored gradu- 
ates from the larger foundations of this 
noble apostolate. 

There is a university in New Orleans, 
the first Catholic institution of higher 
learning for Negroes in America. It is 
the ultimate triumph of this movement to 
elevate twelve millions of the Negro 
race. 

Mother Katharine Drexel is the second 
daughter of the late Francis A. Drexel, 
head of the banking houses which bear 
his name, and, before founding her re- 
ligious order, she built and maintained 
schools for the Indians in the reser- 
vations. 

At the present time there are forty or 
more institutions of her foundation all 
over these United States, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, in the North and 
South, in the remote deserts of Arizona, 
in the forgotten southern districts, in 
the populous centers of most of the great 
cities. 

The slender energetic figure of this 
remarkable woman may be followed year 
after year as she makes her journey of 
inspection from coast to coast, directing, 
controlling and inspiring her band of 
Religious in their undaunted zeal for the 
uplift of the nation’s oppressed race. 
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The Spacious Vision 
By John Desmond Sheridan 


OMETIMES I think—or fain would think— 
Thou hast forgotten me, ~ 
And, careless, left me here, alone 


nowest how I trembling sip 
The chalice of my sorrow; 

The agony of yesterday, 

The menace of the morrow— 


Until I think how Thou didst drain 
The bitter dregs of death, 
And how Thy Precious Manhood bore 
The direful arg! of yore: 

appiness, I know 
The sweetness of Thy Breath, 
The spacious vision of Thine eyes 
Seeing unseen from out the skies. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 


ECOLLECTIONS OF SEVENTY 

YEARS. By William Cardinal 

O’Connell. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $3.50. 


In easy, graceful, and vivid prose His 
Eminence, the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Boston, tells the story of his long and 
fruitful life. He was born on December, 
8, 1859, in Lowell, Mass. Already there 
was a large community of Catholic Irish 
in that city, who were employed chiefly 
in the mills. Their position was one of 
an inferior and despised minority. Their 
chances in life were few. Their Irish 
character and, above all, their Catholic 
faith made them the butt of ridicule and 
discrimination. But they survived. Now 
they are welcomed as among the best 
citizens of the town. 

His Eminence paints a very interesting 
picture of this episode in his life. There 
are many, we believe, who will not relish 
the portrait. The more offensive type 
of bigotry has disappeared, thank God. 
In order to appreciate the remarkable 
change which has occurred in Lowell and 
throughout New England it is beneficial 
to read what the Cardinal has written on 
life as he knew it as a boy. 

From Lowell he went to St. Charles’ 
College in Maryland, there to prepare 
for the priesthood. But too diligent ap- 
plication to his studies resulted in a 
physical breakdown which necessitated 
his giving up study for a time. When he 
recovered his health he went to Boston 
College to finish his course. The desire 
to be a priest was ever moving him, so 
when he went to Archbishop Williams of 
Boston to ask him to be received into 
the archdiocese, the prelate recommended 
that he go to Rome. And to Rome he 
went. 

When he returned to Boston as a priest 
he was appointed to parish work, in 
which he spent ten years. A new oppor- 
tunity was given him when he was chosen 
to become the Rector of the American 
College in Rome. It was while serving 
as Rector of the College that he was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Portland, Me. 

- The Holy See manifested a very 
extraordinary confidence in his ability 
when it sent him on a special diplomatic 
mission to the Emperor of Japan. On 
his return to Rome to report the outcome 
he was named Coadjutor Bishop of Bos- 
ton. This proved an opportune appoint- 
ment, for about one year and a half later 
Archbishop Williams passed away. 

- In September, 1907, His Eminence suc- 
ceeded to the archbishopric. He entered 
upon his office with a natural fear of its 
weighty responsibilities but at the same 
time with a great confidence in the pro- 
tection of Almighty God. This confidence 
has never failed to be fulfilled, despite the 
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human weakness of some of those in 
whom he reposed his trust. Under him 
the administration of the archdiocese was 
conducted in an intelligent and virile 
manner, so that today it stands among 
the first in accomplishment throughout 
the United States. 

Further honors came to the Boston 
prelate when in 1911 he was summoned 
to Rome to receive the Red Hat. This 
was an occasion of great rejoicing in 
Boston and throughout the country. It 
was a recognition at the same time of 
the merits of the Archbishop and the im- 
portance of the diocese over which he 
ruled. 

This outline gives but a feeble impres- 
sion of the wealth of detail and vivid and 
charming comment thereon by the dis- 
tinguished author. The volume is well 
worth reading and is quite fittingly the 
June choice of the Catholic Book Club. 
The clear prose alone is something for 
which the reader should be thankful, for 
it is a style which is fast disappearing 
from literature. It reveals the thinker 
and the worker; the man of action and 
the man of prayer. An index adds to the 
usefulness of the book. 


ESTORATION. By Ross J. S. 


Hoffman Sheed & Ward, New 
York, N. Y. $1.50. 


Professor Hoffman wrote this book in 
an attempt to show “how a religious 
skeptic may examine the Catholic Church 
and know her for what she really is.” 
Until his recent conversion he was a 
member of that large number of modern- 
minded people who find themselves un- 
able to profess any religion at all. After 
his reception into the Church he was per- 
suaded to write a short religious auto- 
biography. . This was published in THe 
S1cn about a year ago. Most of our 
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readers doubtless remember this splendid . 
and interesting article. The present book 
is the mighty oak tree which grew from 
that small acorn. ; 

Restoration is not a book filled with 
deep learning and recondite theological 
argument. In fact, Professor Hoffman 
confesses his inability to write such a 
book, although this would seem due to 
his humility, and informs us that “it was 
neither great learning nor forceful argu- 
ment” that finally brought him into the 
Church. The readers of the book, and 
it is hoped that they will be numerous, 
are under a debt of gratitude to the 
author for not writing a book crowded 
with deep philosophical and theological 
arguments such as one might expect 
from a man of his attainments and po- 
sition. He has accomplished that rare 
feat of writing a book that is eminently 
suited for the man-in-the-street. What 
he sets down is from the heart, clear, 
stimulating, interesting and easy to read 
and understand. It is refreshingly up- 
to-date. 

Six chapters make up the volume. 
The first is a delightful treatise on 
“Our Ripened Skepticism,” wherein the 
author points out some very glaring 
errors and mistaken notions taught by 
many of our modern loud-talkers. This 
chapter acts as a sort of leader wherein 
Professor Hoffman manifests his own 
state of mind prior to his conversion. It 
forms an excellent beckground for the 
second chapter which depicts the story of 
his own conversion in which he ran the 
gamut of religious experience—criticism, 
doubt, favor, conversion and final res- 
toration. This chapter is very aptly en- 
titled “Recovering of the Divine Vision.” 
After this consoling and well-written 
story Professor Hoffman drops back 
again to consider some of the arguments 
and objections raised against Catholic be- 
lief. First he considers the historical 
character of the Church as a test, then 
the truths of the Faith as a test, the 
rationality of Catholicism as a test, and, 
finally, he shows the need of restoration 
in the world today of “all things in 
Christ.” This restoration consists in the 
subjection of the anarchy of the world, 
the mind, and the soul to principles of 
order, value, and integration. The Catho- 
lic Church is rising on the ashes of a 
dying civilization to “another life and 
bidding us once more, as so often in 
the past, to enlist for great adventure, 
the high adventure of re-conquering the 
world and ‘restoring all things in 
Christ.’ ” 

This book cannot be recommended too 
highly. First of all for the plain and 
homely language that gives a vigor and 
raciness to the entire text. It is a lack of 
this clearness of expression which kills 
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so many polemical and religious books. 
The arguments and definitions which 
Professor Hoffman sets forth are logical 
and convincing. To the non-Catholic 
who displays any interest in the Catholic 
Church this book should prove a decided 
boon. As for Catholics, it would be hard 
to read it without a thrill of pride and 
satisfaction. 


N OUTLINE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
By John D. O’Brien, M.D., B.S. 
3. Herder & Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


This book is made up of a series of 
articles which were written during 1933 
at the suggestion of the Editor of The 
Acolyte. They have been revised some- 
what for publication in book form. Dr. 
O’Brien brings to his task the result of 
his experiences as pathologist and physi- 
cian in two Ohio hospitals and the United 
States Army. He writes especially “for 
clergymen, seminarians, social workers, 
and educators.” 

There is no need to insist upon the 
legitimate place which psychology holds 
in the scheme of things. A knowledge 
of its principles and the method of ap- 
plying them will aid greatly in assisting 
the mental cases which are increasing to 
an alarming degree in nearly every 
sphere of life. Those who instruct, 
whether they be clergy or laity, will be 
benefited by studying Dr. O’Brien’s 
book. It is elemental in scope and simple 
and sound in treatment, and therefore 
of practical use for those who have never 
approached the subject before. The 
clergy, especially, will learn something 
about the interdependence of mental 
states with cases of conscience, and as 
a result of this knowledge they will be 
aided in their work in the confessional. 


HE VATICAN: YESTERDAY, 

TODAY, TOMORROW By 
George Seldes. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, N. Y. $3.75, 


For those who want the facts about 
the Vatican and the ecclesiastic and the 
political. control which are its back- 
ground, this book is excellent reading. It 
is informative and truthful without being 
bigoted or sentimentally sympathetic. 
The portion which deals with the Vati- 
can’s yesterday is history done with the 
persuasiveness of fiction; the portion 
which portrays the present contains very 
dramatically handled material, especially 
the chapter dealing with the death of a 
Pope and the election of a new one; and 
the future, although this is naturally only 
guessing, does contain interesting proph- 
ecies, particularly concerning the part 
which the Catholicism of America may 
play therein. 

Best of all, there is a logic and con- 
tinuity about the whole book which lifts 
it definitely out of the dryly historical 
class. Done by a man who is not a Cath- 


olic but a sympathetic admirer of the 
Church’s greatness in history and in 
value, a good reporter who tells the 
truth as he sees it and admires both her 
adventurousness and her solidity, it is 
rare to find a book which both those in- 
side the Church and those outside can get 
information from and also enjoy. The 
Catholic can find here many things he 
thought he knew but so interrelated that 
the magnificence of the Faith is brought 
to him anew, for here even the faults and 
errors of the Church’s servants serve 
only to point her everlastingness. And 
the reader who is not in the Church will 
find her mistakes chronicled here so 
openly that his sympathy for her great 
qualities is won. There is no propaganda 
here—only sincerity and the knack of tell- 
ing things as they are—interestingly, 
without rancor or partisan zeal. The 
author ends with the remark that while 
believers place their faith in the promises 
of Our Lord to St. Peter, the “plain ob- 
servers may see in their turn in the in- 
stitution devoted to things of the spirit 
the exercise of a realism without rival 
in this world. Whoever may have been 
the workmen who forged the keys of 
St. Peter, they have up to now been 
found adaptable for all circumstances and 
on earth they have opened none but the 
doors of the future.” 


Y CATHOLIC NEIGHBORS. 
By Sam Atkinson. The Trinity 
Publishing Co., Toronto, Canada. $2.00. 


The author, a convert to the Catholic 
Church, was first moved to investigate 
the claims of the Church when a Catholic 
priest, with whom he was conversing, 
suggested that he study the Church in 
Catholic authorities. This he determined 
to do, with the result that he saw the 
light and finally made his submission. 

He gives in this book the fruit of his 
investigations and confesses how mis- 
taken were the notions which he had en- 
tertained before. Only when he went 
to Catholics for information about the 
Church did he begin to see how different 
she was from what he had been led to 
believe. Now he wishes to make known 
to his former co-religionists the result 
of his studies of Catholic doctrine and 
manner of life, so that they too may 
share with him the fulness of faith and 
the happiness which it begets. 

The book is written in simple and 
direct language, with no intent to an- 
tagonize those who may still remain in 
the Protestant churches, but with the 
sincere desire to show how false are the 
charges made against the Mother of all 
churches. One chapter is especially in- 
teresting, that in which he points out 
that many of the favorite hymns de- 
voutly sung in Protestant churches are 
written by Catholics. Thus, without real- 
izing it, great numbers of Protestants 


are expressing themselves, Sunday after — 


Sunday, in sentiments which have been 
nourished by the Catholic Faith. 

My Catholic Neighbors is a good vol- 
ume to put into the hands of non-Catho- 
lics who are interested in the Church. It 
will enlighten without in any way offend- 
ing. Catholics, too, will find in it a 
source of gratitude for the gift which 
God in His mercy has given to them, 
without the necessity of struggling to 
obtain it. 


HE GIFT OF ONESELF. By 

the Rev. Joseph Schryvers, C. SS.R. 
Translated from the French by a Re- 
ligious of Carmel. Carmel, Bettendorf, 
Towa. $1.50. 


Any treatise on the spiritual life from 
the pen of Father Joseph Schryvers can 
be depended upon as being at once solid, 
practical and sound. This volume, which 
is the first of his works to be translated 
into English, is without doubt one of his 
best. Because of its simplicity of ex- 
pression, clarity of language and in- 
telligent presentation of profound axioms 
and principles of the life of close union 
with God, The Gift of Oneself must be 
acknowledged a leader in the field of 
spiritual writings. Every chapter and 
every page indicate a remarkable orderli- 
ness and orthodoxy as well as a pleasing 
and inviting style, homely, unadorned 
and effective. 

The first part enunciates the principles 
of self-surrender. God being the Princi- 
ple, the End and the exemplary Cause 
of all things, it is just to give oneself to 
God. It is wise to give oneself to God 
and it is easy to give oneself to God. Part 
Two describes the practices of abandon- 
ment. Part Three relates the conse- 
quences of the gift of oneself to God in a 
life of love, of self-forgetfulness and of 
devotion. The concluding chapter gives 
us our Blessed Mother 2s the one model 
for the life of self-surrender. The various 
points and truths are set forth explicitly 
and with admirable clearness. The book 
is replete with apt quotations from the 
Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church 
and great Saints. “To give oneself 
wholeheartedly to God, to do His Will 
and to abandon oneself to His Provi- 
dence, this has been the secret of sanctity 
of all the just. The soul who seeks holi- 
ness in any other way deceives herself 
and loses herself. . All the Saints of the 
Old and the New Testament have fol- 
lowed this route, the only one that leads 
to sanctity. Whatever of the extraordi- 
nary, the brilliant, the miraculous may be 
found in the lives of some of them, is not 
essential to perfection; these things are 
only ornaments, unnecessary and some- 
times dangerous.” 

This book cannot be recommended too 
confidently to all devout souls seeking 
closer union with God. It should have a 
prominent place in the spiritual library 
of every religious community. It will 
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make splendid reading for the refectory. 
Too many books dealing with the in- 
terior life are dull, technical and unin- 
telligible. Others are light and frothy. 
Here is real, solid, palatable nourishment 
for mind and soul. The translation by 
the Carmelite Nun of Bettendorf, Iowa, 
is well done. There is small trace of any 
foreign phraseology or any meaningless 
Frenchisms. 


RIESTLY PERFECTION. From 
the original of Rev. Robert Montoli. 
By Rev. Thomas J. Tobin, S. T. D. 
Benziger Brothers, New York, N. Y. 


$3.00. 


The author has taken that admirable 
exhortation of the saintly Pope Pius X 
to the clergy of the world, “Haerent 
Animo,” and built upon it as a foundation 
a structure of one hundred brief, beauti- 
ful and solidly spiritual meditations on 
the priestly life. All the necessary priest- 
ly virtues are treated and the various 
helps to priestly holiness noted. This 
small volume makes an admirable gift for 
a seminarian or a priest-friend or for 
‘those newly ordained. 


EROIC LIVES. By Rafael Saba- 
tini; Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston & New York. $3.00. 


Into a book written in the same vivid 
and brilliant style which made his ro- 
mances so popular, Rafael Sabatini 
gathers a group of half a dozen highly 
differential subjects. It spans a wide 
range from twelfth century Richard the 
Lion-Hearted to nineteenth century 
Florence Nightingale. In between are 
biographies of St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Joan of Arc, Sir Walter Raleigh and 
Lord Nelson. 

Quite naturally Catholics will mani- 
fest most interest in the life stories of 
the two Saints. It is a distinct pleasure 
to record that Mr. Sabatini has done ex- 
tremely well by them. The biography 
of St. Francis of Assisi is by far the best 
work of the entire volume. Picturesque- 
ly he refers to St. Francis as the “Bride- 
groom of poverty.” It is a happy and 
successful blend of reverential, factual 
and descriptive writing. St. Francis 
stands forth as the vitally human and 
lovable character which he actually 
must have been. To Mr. Sabatini, St. 
Francis “had revived the reality of 
Christianity by rendering it practical 
once more and had saved it from the dan- 
gers in which it stood.” He “had broken 
the shackles of feudalism that bound and 
galled humanity, and had rendered possi- 
ble a spiritual progress that completely 
changed the face of civilization.” And 
in the end it was really of no consequence 
whether or not, after his death, the stig- 
mata were discovered on his body. “What 
is not to be doubted is that he bore them 
on his soul.” 





YOU SHOULD 
READ 


This IS Christian 
Marriage 


(An Exposition of the Canon Law of 
Marriage for the Laity) 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 


The Church is the Divinely appointed 
Guardian of the Sacrament of Marriage. 
Her teaching is constantly attacked. 
Catholics are frequently called upon to 
answer these attacks. Are you prepared? 
Are there any questions relative to the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage 
which you wish answered? 


What is the origin of Marriage? 

Must parents have children? 

Why is birth control wrong? 

Is there any lawful alternative to birth 
control? 


May sterile people marry? 
What is meant by the Pauline Privilege? 


May Catholics marry divorced Protes- 
tants, Freemasons, etc.? 


Does the Church ever allow divorce? 
What is an annulment? 


Are the rich favored over the poor in 
annulments? 


How explain the Marlborough-Vander- 
bilt and the Marconi-O'’Brien cases? 


Can an invalid marriage be validated 
and how? 


These and a thousand other questions 
concerning Marriage are answered in a 
clear, straightforward manner in this 
book. 


There is no other book like itin English. 
It is Canon Law in English, and pted 
to the lay mind. 


A well-informed laity must be familiar 
with the Marriage tion of the 
Church, not only for their own enlight- 
enment, but in order to justify the teach- 
ing of the Church before non-Catholics. 


Though a pelenertiy iatand intended for the laity 
priests will find this book an excellent 
digest of the Canon Law of Marriage. 
It will be a suitable gift to present to 
those about to marry. 


Theological students will find it a 
convenient and practical book for pre- 
pects for examinations in Theology and 

on La 


Non-Catholics desirous of knowing the 
teaching of the Church on Marriage, 
eapesielly in regard to divorce and an- 
mulment, will also profit from reading 
boo! 


= seminary Rector writes: “I think 
hiy of it. It is clear, compact, 
practical, and the most useful little di- 
ae that one could possibly have. I 
must have a copy as soon as it is available. 
I advise all my seminarians to be sure to 
geta yi "Dr. Oestreich, 0.S.B., Bel- 
mont A 


Price $1.60, postpaid. 


Special price for lots of 10 or more. 


THE SIGN PRESS 
Union City, N. J. 





In his treatment of St. Joan of Arc, 
whom he calls “Joan the Maid,” the 
author seems a bit hampered by men and 
events with the result that the picture he 
gives is somewhat blurred. There is not 
that same spirit of vivid re-creation evi- 
denced and the narrative moves along 
rather slowly and heavily. This does 
not, however, detract from the fact that 
it is a good piece of biography. He 
closes his story of St. Joan of Arc with 
the immortal remarks of Pope Pius II. 

The other sketches are all well exe- 
cuted, interesting and stimulating. This 
book enhances Rafael Sabatini’s reputa- 
tion as an author whose writings pulsate 
with throbbing, colorful and rich prose. 
It is recommended heartily to those who 
like their biographies in short doses. 


ISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE 

IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY—1945-1934. By Sister Maria 
Alma, C.I.M. The Dolphin Press, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


This edifying history recounts the 
story of the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary. It has been 
written and published in commemoration 
of the diamond anniversary of the first 
coming of these Sisters to Pennsylvania 
and in honor of the golden anniversary 
of the profession of Mother Mary 
Loyola. 

In the year 1843, a Redemptorist from 
Antwerp, Belgium, Father Louis Flo- 
rent Gillet, was sent to America by his 
superiors to establish a mission near 
Monroe, Michigan. One of the first steps 
he took was to invite certain of the va- 
rious existing sisterhoods of the United 
States to conduct a parochial school in 
his mission. None of them was able to 
help him. Accordingly, he resolved to 
found a sisterhood which would do the 
necessary work. On November 9, 1845, 
Thérése Renauld, a young woman of the 
vicinity, became the first Sister, Servant 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary when 
she entered a log-cabin in Monroe, the 
first motherhouse of the new sisterhood. 
At that time the title of the Community 
was the Sisters of Providence. Shortly 
after the name was changed to its present 
significant wording. 

In 1858 the Sisters first came to the 
Diocese of Philadelphia. They opened a 
house in Susquehanna County, now part 
of the Diocese of Scranton. From this 
foundation they spread out into various 
dioceses and in the years that have inter- 
vened grew and flourished and today 
they number three thousand one hundred 
and fifty-two members. They have es- 
tablished schools in most of the large 
cities of the East as well as several hos- 
pitals, colleges, orphan asylums and 
three Negro missions in North Carolina. 

This book is a short history of all the 
arduous labors and trials undergone by 
the heroic souls who first began the 
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work. The rise and spread of the Com- 
munity is briefly traced. Nevertheless, 
it gives us an adequate insight into the 
great work of the Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. It is a 
valuable contribution to the growing list 
of books telling the stories of various 
sisterhoods in America. 


FTER STRANGE GODS. A 

Primer of Modern Heresy. By 

T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York. $1.25. 


Three lectures delivered in 1933 at the 
University of Virginia es part of the 
Page-Barbour Lectures by that famous 
expatriate, critic and poet, T. S. Eliot, 
make up this little volume. The lectures 
provide a sort of a follow-up of the 
author’s much discussed essay “Tradi- 
tion and the Individual Talent” which ap- 
peared in his book, The Sacred Wood, 
about fifteen years ago. 

In the preface Mr. Eliot informs us 
that “he ascended the platform of these 
lectures only in the rdle of moralist.” He 
is of the belief that the great weakness 
of modern literature, which in turn is 
indicative of the weakness of the modern 
world in general, is a religious weakness. 
However, he does not wish to preach 
only to the converted, but primarily to 
those who, never having applied any 
moral principles to literature, quite ex- 
plicitly, “are possibly convertible.” He 
explains the failure of contemporary 
English literature in the light of the de- 
cay of Protestanism. As examples to 
prove his point, he discourses on the 
works of such writers as Katherine 
Mansfield, D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, 
Ezra Pound and William Butler Yeats. 
Of a special interest to Catholics are his 
remarks on the poetry of Gerald Manley 
Hopkins, S. J. ; 

Mr. Eliot, in the brief space of these 
three lectures, discloses some arresting 
facts, points a necessary moral and lays 
down a challenge to contemporary litera- 
tures. He shows us that there are stand- 
ards of criticism which we may apply to 
literature in order to help us render them 
safer and more profitable for us. This isa 
book to be read carefully and with much 
thought. It is a valuable contribution 
to present-day criticism and contem- 
porary conceptions of literature. 


RACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN 

CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT. 
By Rudolf Allers and Vera Barclay. 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $2.00. 


This is a shortened and simplified 
version of Dr. Rudolf Allers’ Psychology 
of Character. Many readers of the origi- 
nal work were of the opinion that an 
ibridged version would appeal to a larger 
c'rcle. Miss Vera Barclay has per- 
formed a very acceptable. task. The 
original book has been taken and revised, 





shortened and simplified. However, this 
has been accomplished so judiciously 
that, although much is of necessity 
omitted, nothing of importance has been 
left out. As far as possible Dr. Allers’ 
own words have been used. A notable 
feature is the Analytical Table of Con- 
tents giving cross references to the origi- 
nal. This adds much to its value as an 
introduction to the larger work. 

Practical Psychology in Character De- 
velopment was written primarily for 
parents, teachers, guardians and others 
who have the responsibility of the edu- 
cation and upbringing of children. For 
the most part the teachings of Dr. Allers 
are modeled after those of Adler, which 
have been so successful in character for- 
mation and development. The Catholic 
twist which is given, however, renders 
the book much more useful and valuable. 
For there can scarcely be any true de- 
velopment of character without firm ad- 
herence to our fundamental Catholic 
teachings in the matters of faith and 
morals. This book can be recommended 
to Catholic educators, parents and to 
others whose duty it is to formulate 
character. 


HE BREAKDOWN OF MONEY. 
By Christopher Hollis. Sheed & 
Ward, New York, N. Y. $1.50. 


Christopher Hollis here gives us “a 
handbook about the depression for the 
plain man, starting from his simplest 
questions, leading to commonsense con- 
clusions.” It is not, thank heavens, a 
textbook of economics nor a wild plan 
for reconstruction nor an ambitious 
commentary on present-day monetary 
problems. In this regard the book is 
most laudable. An expert and whole- 
some realization and knowledge of the 
confusion and vast importance of the 
world’s money problems are plainly evi- 
dent. Mr. Hollis demonstrates that he 
has a sound understanding of the in- 
tricacies of the contemporary banking 
systems. Back of every idea and argu- 
ment appearing in the book is the solid 
foundation of Catholic philosophy. As 
the author well says: “Economic princi- 
ples cannot be divorced from the moral 
principles from which they are derived.” 

Any review of this important book 
would be inadequate. There are so 
many important and puzzling problems 
and questions treated. It contains any 
number of valuable and practical ideas 
which our leaders might well adopt. One 
of the most essential and necessary re- 
forms suggested, and any person of sense 
will concur in Mr. Hollis’ opinion in the 
matter, is the need for schools to teach 
about money. “I do not ask that the 
schools should teach any private nos- 
trums, whether my own or anybody else’s. 
I only ask that they should teach facts, 
the truth and the importance of which 
are alike admitted—the facts_of what is 








our financial system and how it works, 
. .. The present policy of the text-books 
is through timidity to omit all mention 
of the monetary causes of history alto. 
gether.” 

Another great question which Mr. 
Hollis raises and which most of our 
writers on monetary problems seem ty 
shy away from is that of population. In 
this regard he shows very conclusively 
the fallacy of the economic argument for 




































































birth control. He is of the opinion tha — ™ 
the coming of abundance is most certain 
once the problem of purchasing power is y 
at last solved. On the attempts of Pres. dc 
ident Roosevelt to clear up the money y 
muddle, Mr. Hollis says: “But there | 
has come in our own day a new voice out 

of the West, the voice of a man who, ™ > 
elected by an accident of politics but by 
the grace of God to the leadership of a P 
great people, can speak as a king and P 
who, in the midst of confusion and h 
clamour and uncertainty, has thrown 

down the challenge to the gathering em- 
pire of Mammon. The fight is gigantic 1 
and the whole future of mankind at stake. ; 


Of President Roosevelt it is too early yet 
to say much except that he is a brave 
man and that the prayers of millions are 
with him in his battle. He can claim, as 
the first of his predecessors claimed 
when fighting on a lesser issue and ina 
more doubtful cause, ‘I have erected a 
banner to which the wise and the brave 
can repair. The event is in the hand of 
God’.” ; 

Naturally, every reader will not agree 
with Mr. Hollis’ policy. He has several 
prejudices which he makes no _ bones 
about revealing. His book is stimulating, 
enlightening and sound. 


HE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES. By 
Rev. G. J. MacGillivray, M.A. P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons, New York. $2.00. 


In simple, vigorous language every 
virtue is explained in this volume. It is 
a practical handbook for the life of every- 
day Catholics and for the problems 
which they have to face. The author, 
shows how the Christian virtues differ 
from the natural virtues. The importance 
of the practice of Christian virtues is 
shown and various ways and means for 
exercising the virtues are clearly and ap- 
pealingly demonstrated. 

The book has the decided advantage 
of being based on the teachings set forth 
in the moral philosophy and theology of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. It begins with an 
explanation of the general nature of the 
Christian virtues and their relation to 
human life. Following this, each virtue 
is taken up in detail. Finally, the author 
shows the need of perseverance. and con- 
fidence in God, which are the two things 
necessary in the successful practice of 
the Christian virtues. This succinct and 
attractive volume should prove of great 
value to the average Catholic. 
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HARLES THE FIRST. By Hil- 

aire Belloc. ($4.20.) In his force- 
ful style the author reviews the life and 
times of Charles Stuart, last reigning 
and governing King of England, from 
the day of his birth in Scotland to the 
day when he bravely faced the hangman. 


EEPING CROSS... By Henry 
Longan Stuart. ($2.10.) A vivid 
and penetrating story of love and in- 
trigue in early Puritan New England. 
Powerfully and beautifully written, and 
with consummate artistry. Without 
doubt the finest Catholic novel in recent 
years. 
REFACE TO POETRY. By 
Theodore Maynard. ($2.90.) A 
book of valuable information. It intro- 
duces one to the beauty and magic of 
poetry, and helps one to derive from 
poetry much that, perhaps, has been 
heretofore missed or unappreciated. 


Y POST TO THE APOSTLES. 

By Helen Walker Homan. ($2.75.) 
Wherein the human qualities of the 
Twelve are caught in all their naive 
frankness and translated into modern 
terms to bring them home. The author 
combines lightness of touch with an 
amazing breadth of vision. 


UR MOVIE MADE CHILDREN. 

By Henry James Forman. ($2.75.) 
No priest or teacher should be without 
a copy of this startling and informative 
volume. An exceptionally timely study 
of one of the nation’s most serious 
contemporary problems. 


HIS JS CHRISTIAN MAR- 

RIAGE. By Adrian Lynch, C.P. 
($1.60.) A veritable mine of pertinent 
information on a misunderstood subject. 
Practical, understandable, instructive 
and up-to-date. There is no other book 
like it in English. The Question-and- 
Answer method used throughout. 


os OF IGNATIUS SPENCER, 

By Urban Young, C.P. 
($2.25.) A splendid biography of one 
of the most picturesque and influential 
figures in the early days of the Oxford 
Movement. Particularly valuable for 
the graphic and remarkable view it gives 
of those memorable days. 


ROADCAST MINDS. By Ronald 

Knox. ($2.75.) The irrepressible 
Father Knox here turns the guns of his 
keen wit and sure logic upon several of 
our better known intellectual lights, as 
well as upon some of the more prom- 
inent “isms” of the day. The result is 
devastating. 


NDER HIS SHADOW. By 
Francis Shea, C.P. ($1.60.) There 
is an unction in these pages that cannot 
but warm the heart with love for Jesus 
Crucified. The author presents sublime 
thoughts in a striking and appealing 


manner. For priests, for religious, for 
lay-folk. 


WORTHWHILE BOOKS 


ATHOLIC writers are producing 

many fine books from month to 
month, books that establish a viewpoint 
on the many questions of. modern life; 
books that should not be missed by intel- 
ligent Catholics. THe S1GN has selected 
the works named below as some of the 
best examples of the Catholic literature 
being created today. To facilitate tts 
readers in obtaining these books, THE 
SIGN is offering a new service. Simply 
send a card to THe Sicn, Union City, 
N. J., for any of the books named below. 
Prices in parentheses include free de- 
livery. 


REAT MAGDALENES. By 

Hugh Blunt, LL.D. ($1.10.) 
Thrilling and dramatic stories of lives 
which have furnished material for many 
a scarlet page in the world’s literature. 
Father Blunt describes a feature of their 
lives seldom dwelt upon—their return to 
God as humble penitents. 


HE LIFE OF CHRIST IN 

TEXT AND PICTURES. By 
Herbert McDevitt, C.P. ($1.10.) The 
sublimely simple story of the Gospels in 
vivid and picturesque form. The text is 
made up of the combined narratives of 
the four Gospels; the pictures are from 
plastic models by Domenico Mastroienni. 


HEONAS. By Jacques Maritain. 

($2.10.) The conversations of a 
sage explaining the key points of Scho- 
lastic Philosophy to a critical modern 
mind—On the Myth of Progress—the 
Superman, Christian Humanism, etc. 


APPINESS FOR PATIENTS. 

By John J. Croke. ($1.10.) Just 

the book for the infirm and shut-ins, as 
well as for those who help them on the 
road to recovery. It will instill the 
proper attitude towards illness in those 
who face the trials of physical suffering. 


HE LONG ROAD HOME. By 
John Moody. ($2.20.) The life 
story of a familiar and successful Wall 
Street figure, tracing his course down 
the long road that led to Home in the 


ENID DINNIS' BOOKS 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT . . 
SHEPHERD TO WEEPINGWOLD 
THE ROAD TO SOMEWHERE 
ONCE UPON ETERNITY 
GOD’S FAIRY TALES 

THE THREE ROSES 
TRAVELLERS’ TALES 

THE ANCHORHOLD 
MYSTICS ALL 

MORE MYSTICS. . 
OUT OF THE EVERYWHERE 


$2.00 
$2.10 
$1.35 
$1.60 
$1.60 
$2.10 
$1.60 
$2.10 
$1.60 
$1.60 
$1.60 


bosom of the Catholic Church. Replete 
with colorful anecdote and_ richly 
sprinkled with the salt of experience and 
the wisdom of maturity. 


COMPANION TO MR. WELLS’ 

OUTLINE OF HISTORY. By 
Hilaire Belloc. ($1.35.) An answer to 
many questions asked by non-Catholics 
—to the easy objections that seem diffi- 
cult to answer—a handbook for ade- 
quate defense of the Church in daily 
conversation. 


AINTS FOR SINNERS._ By 

Archbishop Goodier. ($1.60:) 
Character studies of the Saints who 
were first sinners or failures—how their 
sanctity was developed on this founda- 
tion. 


HE NEW. PSYCHOLOGIES. 

By Rudolph Allers.  ($1.60.) A 
valuable criticism of this new “science” 
by a Catholic Adlerian—an examination 
of psychoanalysis, etc. 


FRICAN ANGELUS. By C. C. 

Martindale. ($2.10.) The unveil- 

ing of a world, bringing home the am- 

bition to “christen a continent” with 

the author’s own beauty. of style and 
energy of purpose. 


HE SECRET OF THE CURE 
D’ARS. By Henri Gheon. ($1.60.) 
The high adventure of a parish priest 
in a little French village—with the 
values of eternity—makes these values 
the reader’s own as far as a book can. 


HE MODERN DILEMMA. By 

Christopher Dawson. ($1.10.) Is 
our civilization now breaking up? What 
are the dangers and the possibilities 
of modern trends? These questions are 
discussed by the foremost Christian 
Sociologist of the day. 


HE QUEEN OF SEVEN 

SWORDS. By G. K. Chesterton. 
($1.10.) An act of homage in poetry 
to Our Lady, by the best known Catho- 
lic English writer, inspires poetry with 
the truth of theology, theology with the 
beauty of poetry. 


HE NATURE OF SANCTITY. 

By Ida Coudenhove. ($1.10.) 
How can anyone become a saint with- 
out ceasing to be human? The Leader 
of the Youth Movement in Germany de- 
fends humanity and sanctity. 


N DEFENCE OF PURITY. By 

Dietrich von Hildebrand. ($1.60.) 
An analysis and explanation of the 
Catholic ideals of purity and virginity— 
a Catholic mind on this subject is an 
absolute necessity today. 


ANCTIONS. . By Ronald Knox. 

($1.60.) A house party discusses its 
own and other people’s problems—how 
we do argue with our non-Catholic 
friends, and how we might do so, on 
the Ideal Man, the State, Education, as 
they are defined around a tea-table. 














Who Will Die Tonight?— 


"Tousanps: Who they shall be, no one knows. 
I, myself, may be among them. From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no 
matter when or where, I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. Before I die I 
must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of chief importance and must come 
first. I have today in which to get ready. Tomorrow may be too late. 


Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I made my will? What do 
I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to leave, I should give some of it 
to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR ‘DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Society existing . 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
) for the purpose of the Society as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I 
hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCOR- 
PORATED, taking his receipt therefor within 
after my demise. 


ERI PE Per are 
Witness 


Painless Giving ... 


] GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 

| They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put 

into them you will probably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. 

If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the 
sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value; it has a certain buying power 


and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want—the Box or the Bank? 
You may have both, if you wish. 


Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Tue Sicn, Union Criry, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 
Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 

















FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


= 3 SUGGESTIONS = 





MISSION 
NEEDS 


v 


STUDENT 
BURSES 


v 


YOUR 
LAST WILL 
Vv 














Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 

cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 

missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 
they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 
maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 

men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 
ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 
anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it isa poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 
Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 
whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 

{$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 








YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 





: 

















Where Put Your 


GET A 
LIFE INCOME 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bend is a ¢ontract 
between, Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


> ° > 


What does this Contract consist in? 


The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 





¢ ¢ @ 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The'age of the Annuitant. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


oe . SS 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


¢ ¢ 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


oe ¢ 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 

£ ° e 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 





| 


Money? 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
Union City, N. J., the sum you | 
wish to give; also send full name, 
with date and year of birth. 


 ¢ 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic © 
Missionary Society incorporated — 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


or 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses 

the gifts of Annuitants, are the | 

education of young men for the 

priesthood, and the spread of the 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 


 ¢ ¢ 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never requires 
reinvestment. 


2. ABUNDANT YigExp: The rate of interest is the highest 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Order. 


4. FrEEpoM FRoM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely; 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers’ 
fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Srzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE CausE OF Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in wee 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, and 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, pat-_ 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. § 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











